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PREFACE 


At the present time no satisfactory single-volnme history of 
political theory exists in the English language. Numerous excel- 
lent works deal with special topics or with limited periods. Pro- 
fessor Dunning’s three volumes are a splendid monument to his 
spholarship, and must serve as the basis for the work of any later 
writer. His last volume, however, leaves unexplained the theories 
of the past half century, during which period important move- 
ments have taken place. His work makes no attempt to trace the' 
development of the theory of international relations, and gives - 
practically no attention to the development- of political thought in 
the United States. It also shows little realization of the connection 
between economic and political theory during the past' two cen- 
turies. It is rather a survey of political Kteratuip than a history 
of the development of political thought in relation to its historical, 
institutional, and intellectual background. The present volume 
aims to meet, to some extent, these deficiencies. 

Obviously, the attempt to cover so wide a field in a single, 
volume raises difScult problems of selection and. proportion. It 
also necessitates a condensed treatment of topics that deserve 
fuller elaboration. For .these reasons a rather extensive bibliog- 
raphy is included. The source material, consisting of the writings 
of the authors referred to in the text, appears in the form of foot- 
notes arranged in general chronological order throughout the book. 
Secondary material, historical, biographical, and critical, is referred 
to at the end of each chapter. Contemporary political theory is 
given relatively less attention than it deserves beeause a volume on 
that subject, written by Professor Francis "W. Coker, will appear 
in this series; and because a memorial volume in preparation by 
former students of Professor Dunning will cover' the same field. 

The author wislies to e.xpross his appreciation of the valuable 
assistance given by Professor Frederic A. Ogg, the editor of the 
Century Political Science Series, by Professor Paul H. Douglas of 
the University of Chicago, by Professor TTraneis W. Coker of Ohio 
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State TJniversity, by Professor Harry E. Barnes of Smith College, 
and by Ms colleague, Mr. W. Y. Elliott of the University of .Cali- 
fornia. Miss Emma Fisk has performed the tedious task of veri- 
fying the ntunerous references. 

RaTMOHD G. GumiiL 
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CHAPTER I 

TEtE NATDHE OP POLITICAL THOUGHT 

1. Origin op Political Thought 

All living creatures except man are lai^ely at the mercy of their 
surroundings. They live under conditions which are not of their 
making and which are but little changed by their efforts. No 
conscious purpose nor definite idea of progress is possible among 
them. They live in a world of nature and are controlled by its 
conditions, being unable to conquer it or to change their own 
destiny by their own deliberate actions. 

The relation of man to his environment is essentially different. 
"While, in primitive times man, like the lower creatures, lived 
at the mercy of nature and developed in accordance with the law 
of natural evolution, and while man is still in many ways affected 
by conditions which he is powerless to change, a point was never- 
theless reached in human development when man became conscious 
of his environment and set his reason to work to explain it and to 
plan modifications and improvements. Natural phenomena were 
investigated and understood, and conscious direction and purpose 
gradually replaced the purely physical relation between man and 
nature. 

This was' the case not only with the physical environment, com- 
posed of those geographic and climatic conditions and their re- 
sultant natural resources within which all life exists, but also with 
the social environment, composed of those ideas, associations, and 
institutions that make up the non-physical life of man. In the 
same way that man began to investigate nature, learn her laws, 
bring her powers under his control, and utilize her resources, so 
man began to question his intellectual beliefs and his social customs 
and institutions, to examine their nature* to question their author- 
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ity, and finally to plan deliberate change and progress. All early 
social institntions, therefore, arose and for a long time developed 
unconsciously. Only gradually did man realize their 
and the possibility of directing or improving them by his ovm par- 
poseful efforts. 

Of all social institutions the state has been the most universal 
and most powerful. Some form of organization and authority has 
been found wherever human life has existed, and a sanction of 
some kind has enforced some sort of rules. In the process of 
human development, it was, therefore,- inevitable that man should 
investigate this institution, should attempt to discover its origin, 
should question or uphold its authority, and should dispute over 
the proper scope of its function. As the outcome of this process, 
political thought arose. Government and law, springing np nat- 
urally and growing at first without conscious direction, came later 
under the scrutiny of man’s reason. Man became conscious of 
the state, and made attempts, crude enough in the beginning, to 
explain the nature of political phenomena, . Increasing powers of 
observation and of logical analysis built up a constantly widening 
sphere of political speculation, and the development of the state 
in its objective phase of .organization and activity was, accord- 
ingly, accompanied by its subjective phase — the theory of the 
state — in the minds of men and .-'in the' records of tradition and 
literature. 

2. PoninoAL Thought am) PmimcMj Institotions 

It is evident that a close relation’ will exist between the political 
thought of any given period and the actual political conditions 
then existing. Most political theories arose either to explain and 
justify the authority that men obeyed or to criticize it in the hope 
of accomplishing change. Sometimes, it is true, political phi- 
losophers speculated concerning the ideal state, or drew ima^nativc 
picture of political conditions as, in their opinion, they should be. 
Even this type of political theory, however, will, if closely ex- 
amined, prove to be based on the political ideals of its time, and 
will usually be aimed at certain specific evils to which the con- 
ditions then prevailing gave rise. Plato’s Bepribli'c has little mean- 
ing unle.ss viewed in the light of the conditions that existed during 
the decline of the Greek city-states. More’s Uiopia depend upon 
tile background of social unrest during the change from agriculture 
to sheep raising in Englhud. Bellamy’s Looking Buckwai’d /pve- 
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supposes the modem city and modem problems of capital and 
labor. 

Ordinarily, political theories are the direct result of objective 
political conditions. They reflect the thoughts and interpret the 
motives that underlie actual political development. At least they 
represent what men believe to be the nature and spirit of their 
institutions. They indicate the conditions and the intellectual 
point of view of their age. At the same time, political theories 
also influence political development. They are not only the out- 
growth of actual conditions, but they, in turn, lead men to modify 
their political institutions. Sometimes theory has preceded, some- 
times' it has followed, the corresponding institution or activity. 
Political theories are thus both cause and effect. Changing condi- 
tions create new theories; these in turn influence actual political 
methods. Magna Carta and the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
.were much more than mere statements of principle. They were, 
programs of. action whose effects are felt to this day. 

Political, tIieo:y . is connected, not only with the political insti- 
tutions of its time, but also with thought in other lines. Just as 
an abstract political or economic man cannot be separated from 
man in all his interests, so political thought cannot be divorced 
from science, philosophy, ethics, religion, economic theory, and 
literature, br even from tradition, dogma, prejudice, and super- 
stition. The nature of political thought depends largely upon 
the stage of intellectual development. At one period men’s in- 
tellectual interests place emphasis on one phase; at another, upon 
a different phase. The primary influence of reh’gious doctrines 
on the political thought of the Middle Ages, and the conneetion 
between economic doctrines and political theory at the present 
day are at once suggested. Accordingly, the historical survey 
of political thought must keep in mind, not only the actual de- 
velopment of political institutions, but also the parallel progress 
of human thought in other fields, in order that the political prin- 
ciples of any given time may be understood and appreciated. 

There are, therefore, two phases in the evolution of the state. 
One is the objective, concrete development of states as manifested in 
their governments, their administration of la^v;, and their inter- 
national relations the other is the subjective development of ideas 
concerning the state as an abstraction. In political theory as in 
actual political organization, a continuous growth may be traced. 
Political principles, like devices of government, are handed down 
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from age to age, each state by its experience and in the light of 
its conditions modifying former concepts and devices, and these 
in turn influencing the states that follow. 

It remains to add that political thought is essentially relative 
in its nature and lays no claim to absolute truth. In the past 
it grew out of actual conditions and existing modes of thought- 
at present it represents problems with which we must deal. Con- 
cerning these problems political thinMng is never imaiumoua 
After the lapse of a considerable period of time, when a proper 
historical perspective may be secured, past problems stand out 
clearly, and uncritical people often judge harshly the apparent 
blindness of earlier generations and the inadequacy or futility 
of their attempted solutions. So no doubt many of our problems 
will appear simple to future generations and our groping remedies 
will seem equally blundering. But when judged in the light of 
prevailing conditions' and prevailing methods of thought, the 
difficulties involved are more apparent. 

Intelligent men differ honestly in their opinions concerning the 
beneficial or injurious effects of certain phases of political life. 
Even when aU agree concerning the nature of the problems, agree- 
ment is lacking concerning their causes or the proper methods of 
solution. Many such differences of opinion underlie political is- 
sues, create political parties and their contests, and form the motive 
forces of government. Many others are involved in the intema- 
tional policies of states and lead to dispute or to warfare in which 
both parties to the conflict are honestly convinced of the justice 
of their cause. There ape times when the clash of political issues 
is mild, when men and states agree fairly weU on fundamental 
questions, and when governmental and international relations run 
smoothly and effectively. At other times differences of opinion 
are sharp, parties assume hostile attitudes, revolution is in the 
air, and international relations are strained or openly hostile. 

While some of the fundamental principles of political theory 
have. been stated and restated, hammered out and refined, and 
have gained in the process a quality of explanatory power that 
seems universal, no theory of the state can be considered as ulti- 
mate truth. It is a fundamental weakness of a certain type of 
reformer that he believes that his scheme of reorganization would 
be perfect and permanent. A century hence, under the changed 
conditions of that time, our present attitude toward political 
problems may seem as cfude and absurd as many of the theories 
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that an)se in the past now seem to us. This does not, however, 
diminish the necessity that each age should build up for itself 
1 philosophy of the state, based upon its development to the point 
then reached, upon the actual conditions then existing, and upon 
the ideals of the future then held. 

3. Peoblems op PounoAL Thought. 

If an analysis be made of the questions with which political 
thought has been concerned, it is found that emphasis was placed 
' at various periods upon widely different types of problems. In the 

■ medieval period controversy centered in the contest for supremacy 
- between spiiitnal and temporal authorities; in the seventeenth 

and eighteenth centuries the dominant interest was in the contest 
' between monarchic and democratic theories of political organiza- 
. tion; at present the extent of state activities has come into promi- ' 

• nence and the connection between political and economic interests 
is especially close. 

Besides, political conditions have changed so greatly from age 
to age that the same problem has had quite different meanings at 

• different periods. Thus in the eighteenth century liberal thinkers 
. favored individualism becarise they wished to limit the activities 
. of governments controlled by irresponsible monarchs. To-day the 
. same type of thinkcir is likely to hold a moderate socialistic point 
. of view and to favor the extension of governmental regulation and 
’ control. When political power was transferred from king to 
' people, the reason for fearing it disappeared; and government 

came to be looked upon as a servant whose actions promoted gen- 
' eral welfare and should be extended, rather than as a tyrant whose 

■ power should be curbed. Moreover, few thinkers have attempted 
to build up a consistent and comprehensive theory of the state. 
Men have usually been interested in some particular phase of 

' political existence that seemed important to their time. It is 
therefore difiScult to make a complete and logical outline of the 
problems that political theory has attempted to solve. Some of 
' the most important, and some that have appeared most frequently, 
may however be pointed out. 

Considerable attention has been given to the origin of the state. 

' In the uncritical past, when historical knowledge was slight, 

' numerous attempts were made to account for the beginnings of 
! political institutions. Among the most widely held theories were 
: tbe divine theory, which considered the State to be established by 
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the authority of God; the force theory, which found the origin of 
the state in the compulsory subjection of the weak to the strong- 
and the social contract theory, which' viewed the state as the de- 
liberate creation of individuals by means of voluntary agreement 
or consent. Only recently have the expansion of historical knowl- 
edge, the rise of a critical historical attitude, and the acceptance 
of the principles of evolution made possible a satisfactory theory 
of state origin. Even yet our knowledge of the early period of 
political life is incomplete, and many important points are in 
dispute. In general, however, the modern evolutionary theory 
views the state neither as divinely created nor as the deliberate 
work of man through either conquest or agreement. It sees the 
state coming into existence gradually as the natural result of the 
needs of men for order and protection. 

Ideas concerning the proper size of the state have undergone 
marked changes. The Greeks considered the city to be the de- 
sirable type. After the establishment of tire Roman Empire, the 
ideal of a world state dominated men’s minds for centuries. In 
modern times the national state, based on geographic and ethnic 
unity, has been considered natural, although somewhat modified 
by the imperialistic conception of colonial empire. In recent years 
the ideal of world federation has 'also appealed to many. 

Many thinkers have given attention to the nature of the state 
and to the source and rational justification of its authority. The 
anarchist finds no justification for the existence of coercive autho^ 
ity and would abolish the state completely. Most writers justify 
the state either as a necessary evil or as a desirable thing in 
itself. The basis for their justification shows wide variation. Some 
have viewed the state as divinely ordained ; others have considered 
it the necessary result of the innate political character of man, 
Some have justified the state because of its obvious utility, holding 
that obedience to the state secures the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number; others have rested its authority frankly on 
force, thus explaining but making ho attempt to justify its ex- 
istence; others have based its authority on the consent involved 
in the original compact by which the body politic was created. 
Still others have personified the state and considered it the highest 
form of organism resulting from the process of social evolution. 
Many writers have found an ethical basis for the state, and have 
considered political life essential to the highest development of 
human personality. Fro5h this point of view the state represents 
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the more universal and permanent aspect of the individual’s otm 
•will, so that in obej-ing the state he is obeying his own best self. 

Since the hliddle Ages, political theory has been dominated by 
the idea of sovereignty. The earliest political philosophers found 
the source of authority in law, but the rise of national monarchies 
caused the state to be personified in the ruler and its essential 
relationship to be conceived of as that between sovereign and sub- 
ject. Attacks on royal power led to the theory of popular sov- 
ereignty, attributing ultimate political power to the entire body of 
citizens, and associating the concept of sovereignty ■with the state 
as a legal person rather than ■with the ruler as an individual. 
The vague and non-legal nature of popular sovereignty led, during 
the nineteenth century, to elaborate attempts to locate sovereignty 
in various organs of government, on the basis of the separation 
of powers established by a written constitution. Endless diffi- 
culties, especially in federally organized states, were encountered 
in this attempt. Besides, the concept of the absolute, supreme, 
and indivisible sovereignty of the state met difficulties, both in the 
existence of organizations within the state which seemed to have 
a juristic life and authority of their o^wn, and in the relations 
among states, where the theory of the equality and independence 
of sovereign states conflicted ■with actual inequalities and ■with 
various degrees of dependence. 

Similarly, the conception of law has undergone various trans- 
formations. Originating as custom, supported by immemorial tra- 
dition and the prevailing belief in divine sanction, law was later 
considered as existing in nature, to be discovered and applied 
by human reason. When national monarchies were established, 
the ■will of the sovereign became a source of law. Finally, modem 
democracies have attained to the idea that law, as the ■wiH of the 
state, should be formulated and administered by popular govern- 
mental organs, and should be modified as occasion demands new 
rules to meet new social needs. 

Besides, changing conditions modified the conception of the 
basis of political authority. At first the ruler was lord of his 
people. The state was a collection of indiriduals, sometimes ■with- 
out permanent abode ; and obedience was a more or less personal 
matter, rendered to the chief or king because of his position in the 
kinship group, or his supposed relation to the gods, or his power as 
leader in war. As life became more stable, and agriculture and 
trade necessitated permanent homes, especially after feudalism 
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associated the ideas of govemmg power and land holding, the con- 
cept of territorial sovereignty arose. Elngs became lords of the" 
lm4 rather than of the people, and questions of citizenship and 
domicile became more important than those of religion and birth 

The form of government and the location of sovereign authority 
within the state have been constant sources of controversy in 
political theory. Whether political power should be centered in 
a single head, or limited to an aristocratic few, or widdy dis- 
tributed among the democratic masses have furnished much ground 
for discussion. Many thinkers also have tried to establish the 
normal cycle in which the different forms appeared and succeeded 
one another. The method of selecting the monarch, the basis of 
aristocratic class distinctions, and the devices of popular govern- ’ 
ment, with their complex checks and balances, have offered further 
complications. 

Theories of the process by which changes in governmental or- 
ganization may be accomplished, and of the rights of the people 
to a.ssume a share in governing authority have also been im- 
portant. The rise of the masses from slavery to freedom was a 
slow and difficult process. The Greeks justified slavery by the 
dogma that nature made men unequal; the Homans, by the au- 
thority of the victor over the vanquished; the medieval church, 
by the doctrine of God’s punishment for sin and the right of 
Christians to rule over heathen peoples. Later- theory added prin- 
.ciples of racial inequality and social expediency. Against slavery 
was ranged the theory that men are brothers, by nature free and 
equal, and that no man has the right to hold his fellow man in 
subjection. 

The gradual adoption by all civilized states of written consti- 
tutions, representative assemblies, local self-government, and popu- 
larly chosen officials is the result of world-wide discussion con- 
cerning the rights of man and the best form of political organiza- 
tion. The nature of a federal system, arid the relation of its 
component members to the union, gave rise also to serious con- 
troversy, especially in the United States. 

More recently the question of direct versus representative 
democracy has been reopened. The basis of representation also 
has undergone changes. At.first the social classes, nobility, clergy, 
and commoners in city and shire, sent their delegates. The idea 
of human equality and popular sovereignty led to the represents- 
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tion of territorial-populatioii groups, approximately equal in the 
number of their inhabitants; the present importance of economic 
organizations \rithin the state has given rise to the theory of guild 
socialism, which would allow at least some representation to oc- 
cupational groups within the state. 

Wide differences of opinion have arisen over the proper scope 
of state activities. At one extreme is found an individualism that 
would limit the state to the narrowest exercise of authority and 
leave to its individual citizens the widest possible sphere of free 
action. At the other extreme is a paternalistic socialism that would 
extend state action to the widest limits and submerge the indi- 
vidual in the political mass. Between these extremes aU shades 
of opinion may be found. Certain activities are recognized by all 
as essential to state existence, but over a wide range of optional 
functions a great controversy is waged. The theory that views 
the state as divine in origin or as an organic personality naturally 
emphasizes the importance of the state ; the theory that bases the 
state upon unjust aggression, or upon voluntary agreement mani- 
fested by social contract, emphasizes the importance of individual 
liberty. 

A considerable section of political thought has been devoted 
to the relations among states. At first states held the belief that 
they owed no obligations to any except peoples of their own race 
and religion. Strangers were enemies and had no rights, hence 
the existence of principles to regulate the relations among states 
was not admitted. Then, after the establishment of the Boman 
Empire, the ideal of world unity and of supreme authority vested 
in emperor or pope prevented for centuries the rise of a sound 
theory of international relations. However, commercial activities, 
diplomatic intercourse, and the waging of war gradually developed 
their own customs and principles. General doctrines were laid 
down concerning the independence and equality of states, the rights 
of neutrals, and the methods of carrying on hostilities by land and 
sea. Peace under generally accepted rules rather than unregu- 
lated war came to be conridered the normal relation among states. 
The nature of treaties, of confederations, and of international law 
gave rise to much politieal_speculation ; and ideals of world empire 
or world federation and of universal peace attracted the best 
thinkers of all ages. 
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4. CONSEEVATIVB AND CmTICAIj PoLITIOAIj THOUGHT. 

Since political thought usually aims either to support or to at- 
tack existing political institutions and methods, it may be classified 
broadly as either conservative or critical. Theories of the con- 
servative type arise from the attempts of men to explain and justify 
the political system under which they live and to maintain the 
status qw. Such theories are usually created or supported by the 
class in power and by those who benefit under the existing regime. 
They also represent the natural mental attitude of those who love 
law and order, and dislike confusion and change. The best ex- 
ample of this type of theory is the doctrine of Divine Right, by 
which the religious authority of the church was added to the 
political authority of the state, a supernatural sanction was given 
to law, and the position of the rulers made sacred and inviolable. 
This theory, which made resistance to the powers that be a sin as 
well as a crime, was mutually advantageous to the officials of the 
state and to the leaders of the church, and appeared frequently 
in the history of political thought as the support of autocratic au- 
thority and the opponent of reform. 

Milder forms of conservative theory were represented in the 
laudation of the British constitution during the eighteenth cen- 
tury in the writings of Montesquieu, Blackstone, rind Dc Lolme, 
and in the general praise accorded to the American constitution 
by almost all American writere during the nineteenth centurj*. 
By establishing a widespread belief in the perfection of existing 
institutions, they made change more difficult. Similarly, political 
policies may be crystallized into dogmas or shibboleths and receive 
unthinking support because, by constant repetition, they become 
imbedded in the national tradition. The hlonroe Doctrine is an 
example of a conservative theory created by this process. 

Those who hold conservative theories view changing conditions 
with emotions ranging from regret to alarm. When their theory 
no longer corresponds with actual conditions, they picture a golden 
age in the past, believe that the world is going to ruin, and long to 
return to the good old days. In this form conservative theories 
become reactionary and usually disappear, often dying hard in 
their last efforts to resist inevitable change. 

Critical theories arise in oppo.sition to the stains quo and sup- 
port efforts to change existing political institutions and methods. 
Such theories range frofii philosophical and, imaginative utopias 
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that have little apparent connection Tvith actual life and no likeli- 
hood of practical application, to the concrete ideals of reformers 
who are aiming to remedy certain evils or to accomplish desired 
reconstruction. These latter vary from attempts to change some 
single device of organization or to make minor readjustments in 
governmental activities, to wide-sweeping schemes of political re- 
organization or the creation of new political systems. Some of 
their advocates are willing to work slowly and through legal chan- 
nels; others believe in immediate and revolutionary methods. 
Liberal theories thus shade off into various degrees of radicalism. 

It is obvious that critical theories could not arise and become 
widespread until men had reached a considerable degree of political 
intelligence and were permitted freedom of thought and of dis- 
cussion. , Such theories are usually held by those who are not in 
power, who are not prosperous and happy under the existing 
regime, and who hope to better their condition by change. Critical 
theory at its best is always constructive, since it includes, not only 
a generalization of facts; but also a valuation of tendencies. In 
destroying outworn and obsolete ideas, critical political thought 
implies an ideal of what ought to replace them. Such doctrines 
are dangerous to the powers that be, and during the greater part 
of human history have been forbidden and suppressed. Only oc- 
casionally, as in the Greek cities or in -modem democracies, has it 
been possible to build up, without serious opposition, a critical 
political philosophy or to accomplish by legal methods the reform 
desired. 

An important example of critical political thought was the 
doctrine of social contract and natural rights as set forth by 
Locke and Bonsseau. This theory served as the basis for the 
English Revolution of the seventeenth century and the French 
and American Revolutions of the eighteenth century. It attacked 
the divine right of kings and justified revolution and popular 
sovereignty. Modem socialistic doctrines furnish other examples 
of critical theory. 

It is interesting to observe that when a critical theory is gen- 
erally accepted and becomes successful in practice, it tends to 
become a conservative -thepry, making certain concessions to prac- 
tical necessity, but endeavoring to maintain what it has accom- 
plished ■ and to prevent' further change. Thus the doctrine of 
natural rights, with its emphasis on individualism and on the 
safeguarding of personal and property rights, was a critical theory 
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in the eighteenth century, attacking the autocratic and paternalis- 
tic governments of that day. At present the theory is used as a 
conservative support for the vested interests in an effort to’ pre- 
vent the extension of state regulation and control that the socialists 
demand. Similarly, if the socialistic organization of the state sur- 
vives in modem Russia, its theory, after making certain com- 
promises, will tend to maintain the existing order and to oppose 
further cliange. 

Both conservative and critical theories have points of strength 
and weakness. Conservative theories, valuable in maintaining pub- 
lic peace and stability, frequently prevent or delay much-needed 
reform. Critical theories, necessary to prevent stagnation and to 
secure healthy political progress, frequently represent the panaceas 
of ignorant fanatics or lead to political chaos and anarchy. The 
proper compromise in political thought between undesirable ex- 
tremes of conservatism and radicalism is difficult to maintain, and 
a swing too far in one direction is likely to be followed by n reaction 
toward the opposite extreme. 

5. SouncEs OP OoB Knowi^edoe op Poutioal Thooght. 

Knowledge concerning the political thought of the past must be 
drawn from many sources. The theory of the state at any given 
time was not a simple and unanimous set of principles. On some 
questions there was such a consensus of political opinion as to 
justify one in speaking definitely of the ' political theory of the 
time. On other questions opponents were sharply divided, with the 
issue clearly defined. On still other questions thought was frag- 
mentary, indecisive, and showed all shades of opinion. In tracing 
the development of political tliought, therefore, attention must be 
focused chiefly on the doctrines that were so generally held that 
they formed a part of the intellectual atmosphere of their times, 
and upon the conflicting points of view as they centered around 
the dominant issues of each period. 

The main source of our knowledge of political theory is the 
writings of those political philosophers who attempted to put into 
systematic form the political thought of their times. This includes 
a long list of conspicuous men from .Plato to the present. Some 
devoted their attention exclusively to political philosophy; others 
dealt with the state incidentally as a part of their larger interest 
in philosophy as a whole. The wrilings of these men not only 
crystallized the thought 'of those who preceded them and of their 
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own Say, but they also frequently marked out new lines of theory 
that secured general adherence later. 

The chief objection to depending exclusively upon this source 
is that it gives a history of political literature rather than of 
political thought. Political philosophers are often too much re- 
^noved from practical political life, or too close to their own insti- 
tutions to get a proper perspective, or too much influenced by 
past doctrines or by personal bias and prejudice to give a true 
picture of the political thought of their day. In any attempt to 
view political thought in connection with the history, institutions, 
and general intellectual background bf its time, this source must, 
therefore, be supplemented by others. 

Much political theory is never put into definite statement. It 
is found tacitly underl 3 dng the form of actual organization and 
methods. It is taken for granted, or sometimes deliberately sup- 
pressed. A study of the history of political institutions and of the 
, actions and irolicies of states is therefore essential, as they oc- 
casionally show more clearly than words the actual principles that 
dominated men’s minds. Quite often in political doctrines, as in 
other phases of human endeavor, a wide discrepancy is found be- 
tween the principles professed and those that are acted upon. The 
political theory of the Middle Ages would certainly give a most 
unsatisfactory idea of the actual nature of medieval political in- 
stitutions; and many motives that are influential in practical 
politics to-day are seldom put into party platforms or into cam- 
paign orations. 

A knowledge of the general intellectual background of each 
period is also essential to an understanding of political ideas. The 
thought of men in other fields affects their ideas concerning the 
state; hence the history of philosophy, of science, of religion, of 
ethics, and of economic theory contributes to the history of political 
thought. 

A considerable amount of information concerning the theory of 
the state may be derived from the writings and speeches of' men 
■who occupy official positions in government, or who exercise 
leadership in public opinion. Such materials, while often colored 
for public consumption, nevertheless reveal, sometimes quite un- 
intentionally, important political principles. They have both the 
merits and the defects tliat result from being in close contact 
with the realities of political life. 

The official documents of states furnish a most valuable source 
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of political thought. These include written constitutions, rtatutes 
and ordinances, court decisions, charters, departmental reports 
treaties, diplomatic correspondence, state papers, and the like. 
While these must be supplemented by observation of the actual 
practices of the states concerned, with which they do not always' 
correspond, they are nevertheless an important guide to political 
theory. 

In former times political thinking was limited to a compara- 
tively small part of the population. The masses were ignorant and 
indifferent or suppressed. More recently public opinion has come 
to play an important part in political thought and to exert a power- 
ful influence in actual government. Accordingly, methods have 
been devised to influence it or to ^ve it means of expression. News- 
papers, magazines, pamphlets, posters, cartoons, and other forms 
of publicity have thus become important sources of political theory. 

Finally, literature, in its narrower sense, often deals, directly or 
indirectly, with political life and problems. This is especially true 
of the essay, poetry. Action, and the drama. Because they are 
less self-conscious and less partisan than the writings of political 
publicists, the truest pictures of political thought of a period may 
often be drawn from such sources. 

6. Value op Political Thought. 

Political theory has been accused, not only of being barren 
in practical results, but even of being fertile with disaster to actual 
politics. Burke said that one sure symptom of an ill-conductcd 
state was the tendency of the people to revert to theories. Lc.slio 
Stephen believed that political philosophy was generally the off- 
spring of a recent, or the sign of an approaching, revolution. Pro- 
fessor Dunning observed that the crj'stallization of a . political 
system into political philosophy usually sounded the kneU of that 
sy.stem. It is true that theories that have outlived their usefulness 
have often stood in tlie way of progress, and that the fanatical 
ideas of ill-informed and unbalanced zealots have worked con- 
fusion. Against these criticisms may be set the fact that revolu- 
tions furthered by political principles have usually been of ultimate 
benefit -to mankind, and that prngrc.ss toward democracy, indi- 
vidual liberty, and international justice owes much to the doctrines 
of a long line of able thinkers. 

It is sometimes urged that political philosophy, like all specu- 
lative thought, ignores rWlity, cannot be applied in practice, and 
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utilizes legal fictions and absolute concepts ■which are untrue and 
dangerous. As ■with all socid theory, the complesaty of the prob- 
lems with which it deals prevents exactness. Political theories ex- 
press tendencies rather than absolute principles, and when ap- 
plied in practice must take into consideration modifying cireum- 
stances. Likewise political concepts, such as the absolute sov- 
ereignty of the state or the equality of states, useful as working 
hypotheses, must not be pushed to extremes against obvious limita- 
tions in actual facts. 

It is also said that political theory is incapable of gi-ving definite 
answers to disputed questions, and that if one holds strong ■views 
concerning the rights of the individual or the best form of govem- 
nient, he cannot prove his position ■with any degree of ^ality. 
Mrst principles in political theory, as in ethical theory, cannot 
be proved.' They are the results of intellectual judgments or emo- 
tional intuitions. "What the study of political theory can achieve 
is to bring men together in a common enterprise of refiection and 
discussion so that they can define their terms and understand one 
another’s ‘■view point. If the result is mutual respect and tolera- 
tion the study of political principles is justified. 

On the positive side, political theory may justly lay claim to 
certain values. It gives precision and definiteness to the meaning 
of political terms. This is a necessity for every science, but is 
especially valuable for political science, since its fundamental con- 
cepts, such as liberty, independence, democracy, nationality, and 
the like, are used freely by the average man, as well as by the 
student of politics. Moreover, political thought examines the 
actual meanings behind these terms,^ and- this is conducive to 
clarity’ and honesty of thought. It is a common device of dema- 
gogues to influence men’s minds by the use of words that have 
acquired desirable or iindesirable'associations. Thus at present to 
call a thing ‘‘democratic” is to praise it, while to accuse a thing 
of being “radical” or “■un-American” is, in the minds of most 
persons, to attach to it a certain stigma. Many a word which has 
now become commonplace, was once the embodiment of a great 
political passion ; others are still effective forces in shaping history. 

Political theory is valuable also as an aid to the interpretation 
of history. It gives an insight into the intellectual atmosphere of 
the past, and explains the motives underlying important political 
movements. In order to understand the past, one must know 

>Sbo <J. C. Lewis, The Use and Aiuse oj political Terms (Loudon, 1832). 
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not only lyhat men did, but also what men believed and what they 
hoped for. In so far as the events of the past were shaped by 
human will, it is necessary to know the ideals which guided the 
will. Institutions are what they are in virtue of the ideas they 
embody. No one can understand the Middle Ages unless he is 
familiar with the controversy in political thought between the 
rival claims of emperor and pope. Nor can one appreciate the 
middle period of American history unless he understands the issue 
between the North and the South in terms of the political theory 
of sovereignty. 

A knowledge of past political thought is also essential to an 
understanding of present day politics and international relations. 
The problems of the present have grown up out of conditions in 
the past, and the political principles that are now being applied are 
the result of the evolution of past political thought. The theory of 
separation of powers has had a constant effect on actual govern- 
ment in the United States, and the Monroe Doctrine has influenced 
our foreign policy ever since it was first stated. Similarly, the 
principle of the balance of power is fundamental in the interna- 
tional situation in Europe, and the ideal of the self-determination 
of nations bids fair to have far-reaching consequences. 

Every state must have its jmlitical theory. Some general prin- 
ciples wiU guide the statesman and the citizen ; every readjustment 
of governmental organization and every policy of governmental 
action will be based on some general scheme, more or less definite 
and systematic. The study of political thought, therefore, has 
practical value in that it aids the formation of habits of more 
thorough and candid examination, of the meaning and tendency of 
our political undertakings. To a large extent, the future is in the 
present, as the present was once in the past, as a hope or ideal. 
Any successful attempt at constructive political progress must rest 
upon a sound and comprehensive political theory, applicable to 
present day conditions and needs. 

Finally, political thought represents a high type of intellectual 
achievement' and, like other forms of philosophic thought, has an 
interest and a value entirely apart from any practical applica- 
tion of its principles. Intelligent men naturally wish to under- 
stand the authority under which they live, to analyze its organiza- 
tion and its activities, and to speculate concerning the best form 
of political existence. The fact that many of the greatest thinkers 
of all time— Plato, AristOtle, Aquiuas, Locke, Rousseau, Kant, Mill, 
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and others — ^were concerned 'with the political aspects of philosophy 
is an indication of its importance as a form of intellectual effort. 

There have long been two conflicting theories concerning the 
nature of political evolution. According to the one theory, gov- 
ernment is not a matter of human choice, hut is an inevitable nat- 
ural growth in which the deliberate purposes of man have little 
part. After making some effort to untangle the bewildering facts 
of social life, Burke said, “I doubt whether the history of mankind 
is yet complete enough, if it ever can be so, to furnish ground for 
a sure theory on the internal causes which necessarily affect the 
fortune of a state. . . . We are therefore obliged to deliver up that 
operation to mere chance, or more piously, perhaps more rationally, 
to the occasional interposition and irresistible hand of the Great 
Disposer.” If this be true, the study of political theory, aside from 
its academic interest, is futile. ' 

According to the other theory, government is merely a problem 
in human ingenuity, of determining what is best and adapting the 
means to the desired end. If this be true, no study can be more 
valuable than political theory. Each of these doctrines is untenable 
if pushed to its logical conclusion, yet in some compromise between 
them lies essential truth. “Long the victim of material forces, man 
has, by taking thought, made himself master of wind and wave 
and storm. May he not, by taking thought, lift himself above the 
social conflicts that destroy civilization, and make himself master 
of his social destiny?”^ 
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ANCIENT POLmCAL THOUOHT 
1. Primitive PoiiiricAL Ideas. 

Prom the earliest times men have had some ideas concerning 
the external control to which they submitted their lives and actions. 
While our knowledge of early thought is scant, yet certain prin- 
ciples that primitive men believed to underlie their political insti- 
tutions may be discovered by reasoning back from later periods, by 
investigating the beliefs and customs of the earliest peoples of 
whom we have knowledge, and by observing the remnants of primi- 
tive peoples surviving to-day. 

The most universal and striking feature of early political 
thought was the failure to differentiate religion, custom, and law. 
Divine prohibition or divine sanction accompanied almost every 
act, customary obligation regulated conduct, and the idea of change 
was abhorrent. The bond of unity within the group was essentially 
a religious one, and the ultimate authority behind every rule of 
action, whatever its origin, was the will of the gods. 

Primitive law was purely negative in character.' It consisted 
of a list of things that were forbidden or taboo. The origin of 
these prohibitions was often superstitious and ludicrous, but was 
generally connected with the apprehension of danger. They re- 
sulted from the savage’s ignorance of natural phenomena and his 
general belief in malevolent spirits. Magic and ceremonial rites 
played a large part in primitive thought, and the power of the 
sorcerer or "medicine man” was enormous. 

In addition to the religions bond, and closely connected with it, 
was the tie of kinship.*- The earliest social units were “totem 
groups” distinguished by the sign of some natural object, which 
was often worshipped. Within these groups intermarriage was 
forbidden, descent was traced through the mother, and definite 

‘On the controversy over the early forms of family organization and 
fheir relation to the beginnings of political authority, see Maine, Eorlp jSis- 
tory of Institutions; Ancient Law; Morg.m, Ancient Sooiety; McLennan, 
The Patriarchal Theory; Jenks, Bistory of Politics, Chs. l-ll; 'Willoughby, 
Political Theories of the Ancient WorlS, Ch. i. 
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rules regulated marriage outside the group and determined the 
system of relationships. 

. lie next stage of social development, brought about largely by 
the domestication of animals and the rise of pastoral life, was the 
patriarchal tribe, a stronger and more permanent form of organiza- 
tion with more definite political ideas. In this system the woman 
became a member of her husband’s group, and descent wa? traced 
through the father, whose power became well-nigh despotic. An- 
thority within the group was personal, all members being connected 
by real or fictitious ties of kinship. In the patriarchal system 
slavery appeared, since with the increasing food supply cannibal- 
ism became unnecessary and captives were kept alive to work for 
their captors. Ancestor worship, arising from belief in the spirit . 
world and from deference to parental authority, became the' 
dominant religion and added its sanction to the power of the 
patriarch or chief and to the observance of law. The negative idea 
of taboo was replaced by the poritive idea of custom. Law was 
not a thing to be made, but a thing to be discovered. The prac- 
tices followed in life by the revered ancestors were declared by the 
chief or elders, and those who refused to observe the customs were 
outlawed and banished from the tribe. Injuries to other members 
of the group were settled by the blood-feud or by money payments. ' 

Under both of these systems of kinship organization there was 
need for a stronger and wider authority tlian the family could 
give, for the . purpose of maintaining internal peace and order 
through the settlement of private disputes, and the guarantee of 
safety against external danger through united action in war. 
These needs gave rise to the chieftain, sometimes the patriarchal 
head, more often a champion renowned for physical prowess, who 
exercised political authority within the tribe and whose right to 
rule received the sanction of his subjects as well as the support 
of religion. Beginning with a jurisdiction that included little 
except authority in time of war and limited right of judgment 
in time of peace, the political organization of the tribe gradually 
increased its executive and judicial functions; later it assumed 
legislative power; and finally it developed into the sovereign body 
of modem times. In this process the family, retaining its organiza- 
tion and a certain control over its members, was subordinated to 
the growing state. The most important .steps in the increasing 
political power of the group took place when, with the groivth of 
agriculture, the tribe became fixed upon a definite portion of the 
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earth, with the resnit that its sovereignty became territorial rather 
than personal, and when it finally assumed the function through 
its rulers of creating now law. 

Political units were formed in early times either by the dis- 
integration of larger units or' by consolidation resulting from 
force. Tribes divided when too large, or were conquered and their 
lands incorporated with those of the conqueror. Alliances were 
temporary and difficult to maintain, and permanent unions based 
upon consent were unlmown. Voluntary eo-operation among 
groups required a conmderable degree of political advancement. 
The Oriental Empires were formed by conquest, not by confedera- 
tion. Even the Hebrews, in spite of the unifying influence of 
their common faith, and the Greeks, in spite of pride in their com- 
mon Hellenic race and culture, were not able to form permanent 
unions. 

2. OEiENTAii Political Thought. 

The Oriental empires — Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria and Persia — 
were prevented by the general conditions of their social en- 
vironment .from creating a systematic political philosophy. A 
simple and predominantly rural economic system, superstitious 
and inflexible religious dogmas, social classes crystallized into 
castes, and minute regulation of every-day life' gave a fixity and 
sanctity to established institutions which discouraged speculation 
concerning their origin, nature, or possible improvement. Oriental 
social life was undifferentiated. Family, church, state, and in- 
dustrial organization were inextricably bound together. Conse- 
quently political thought was not separated from religion, ethics, 
philosophy, and economic doctrines. The dominant influence was 
religious, and the ideas that prevailed were created, preserved, 
and handed down by the priestly class. 

Morality and law were not dearly distinguished; ideas wctc 
based on tradition and dogma rather than on reason; and political 
liberty sufficient to permit questioning was never allowed. A cer- 
tain amount of individualism seems necessary to the development 
of political theory. Oriental thought was paternalistic. It exalted 
the institution, glorified political and religious despotism, and 

‘"The sacred laws of the Brahmanie civilization TCgul.-itcd ave^hing 
from the cleaning of one’s tcetli to one’s funeral ohlations;.nnd Me Mosaic 
code, with ita express directions conedraing the 80 win<» of vineyard, rating, 
and trimming hair and beard, show the same* tendency. Jj. H. llaney, 
History of Economic Thought, 35. 
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denied the personal worth of the individual. Discontent,- which 
has played such a large part in modern process, was of little in- 
fluence. Happiness was generally arrived at by decreasing one’s 
desires rather than by demanding increased satisfaction of growing 
needs. Passivity and fatalism, resulting in political stagnation, 
logically resulted. Static ideals dominated. The general aim was 
to maintain the social equilibrium; and modem ideals of progress 
and reform were unknown. The Oriental had no right to question, 
in thought or in word, the ethical basis upon which his political 
institutions were founded. His belief in the perfection of existing 
institutions, and the flxity of all customary political obligations, 
prevented any real inquiry into the nature and source of authority, 
any discussion of the beat form of governmental organization and 
administration, or any conception of individual liberty. 

Eastern peoples have generally held a less materialistic view 
of life,, not striving so eagerly as the peoples of the West for in- 
dustrial progress or personal prosperity. Moral and religious codes 
have played a more direct and practical part in shaping their ideas. 
The fulfillment of the law has always been an essential idea in 
Oriental thought, the law consisting of an elaborate .code which 
included religious ceremonies and observances and moral pre- 
cepts as well as rules of human conduct. 

Fragmentary sentences and aphoristic sayings upon political 
matters may be found in the early writings of Brahmins, Buddhists, 
and Confucians. They were, however, confused with religious and 
ethical principles and were never worked out into any system of 
political philosophy. Some Oriental peoples engaged extensively 
in speculative thought, but their inquiries resulted mainly in the 
formulation of elaborate cosmologies or in schemes to justify the 
■ existing regime as being in accordance with the sanctions of a re- 
vealed religion or of the superior ancestral wisdom of the past. 
The Hindus and the Chinese alone seem to have reached doctrines 
of human equality and ideals of political democracy. 

The general form of state that the Oriental world created was 
a theocratic, ■ despotic monarchy, with conquest or religion the 
sanction for authority. Monarchs either were, as in Egypt, wor- 
shipped as being themselves gods, or, as in Assyria and Persia, 
were considered the agents of the gods. The monarclis were aided 
by an elaborate body of administrative officials and supported by 
a priestly class that controlled men’s minds and sometimes, as in 
• Egypt, exercised the real governing power in the state. 
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_ The unity of the Oriental state -was based, not upon race and 
language, as in the modern world, but upon the worship of common 
gods. These supported the authority of the rulers within the state 
and gave aid to their worshippers in wars of aggression and de- 
fense.' The gods, except in the case of the Hebrews, were associated 
with particular places, and a people emigrating or transported to 
an aliep land were obliged to abandon their gods and adopt the 
worship of the gods of their new home. Similarly, a conquered 
people, while continuing the worship of their own gods, were com- 
pelled to acknowledge the supremacy of the gods of their 
conquerors. 

The Orient contributed to political thought the imperial idea. 
Its empires were, however, collections of loosely imited states rather 
than well-integrated political units. Weaker states sometimes 
placed themselves under the protection of stronger states by formal 
alliance, bringing gifts as a token of their good will. More often, 
empires were built up by conquest, the defeated peoples acknowl- 
edging the suzerainty of the victorious monarch and paying him 
tribute and military aid. Subject nations that were not rebellious 
were allowed to retain their national identity and their peculiar 
customs and laws. -If they tried unsuccessfully to revolt, heavier 
tribute might be required, or their autonomy might be destroyed 
by placing them under ofBcials sent out from the central state, 
or in extreme cases deportation or wholesale slaughter might 
threaten- their national existence. 

These loose-jointed Oriental empires never developed a well- 
organized administrative system, such as was later built up by 
Borne. Where conquered peoples retained their own political in- 
stitutions, national aspirations were encouraged and revolt oc- 
curred whenever opportunity offered. Even when imperial officials 
were sent out to rule the subject pro-rinces, their obligation to 
the central authority was limited to the customary yearly tribute 
and aid in war. The temptation to make themselves independent 
rulers, with the Support of the people they governed, was always 
present; and the most advanced system -of centralized control con- 
sisted in the sending of royal emissaries to spy upon the officials 
and report concerning their loyalty. Distance and the absence 
of effective communication were aerious obstacles to unity in the 
ancient world. 

The Oriental peoples whose ancient writings contain the great- 
est amount of political thought and -whose political principles' 
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exhibit the most advanced ideas were the Hindus, the Chinese, and 
the Hebrews. "While none of these peoples distinguished poUtioal 
from ethical ideas, as has been done in the western world, their 
contribution demands further consideration. 

3. Hindu Poleticaij Thought. 

India, with an area as extensive as Europe minus Russia, and 
with a large and diverse population, had an active political ’history. 
The existence of autonomous oligarchic city states is recorded in 
the earliest Hindu tradition. As early as the fourth century B. C. 
a Hindu empire was established which included a more extensive 
•territory than present British India. In the following centuries 
kingdoms and empires rose and fell, warfare among the various 
principalities was almost constant, and frequent attempts were 
made, by ambitious rulers to unite India into a world empire. 
State systems were not long-lived, and dynastic revolutions were 
numerous. The political development of India resembled in many 
ways that of Europe, and was marked by a growing political con- 
sciousness and by the creation of a considerable amount of political 
philosophy. 

In contrast to the other Oriental political systems, the Hindu 
states were not theocratic. Religion in India did not dominate 
politics. The state was independent of the church, and the priests 
do not interfere in administration. The dictates of religion were 
limited to principles of moral guidance for ruler and subject alike. 
Because of this condition, political speculation was permissible 
and was able to reach advanced conceptions. Political philosophy 
was recognized as a distinct field of knoivlcdge, created an extensive 
literature,* and was considered by some of its founders the most 
important of sciences. 

Hindu political thinkers viewed the original nature of man as 
essentially selfish and wicked. They agreed with the church fathers 
and with Hobbes, rather than with Locke and Rousseau, in con- 
sidering the state of nature a condition of violence, injustice, and 
the rule of might. They had no rosy conceptions concerning a 
Golden Age or a Garden of Eden. In the absence of authority, 
they believed that ‘‘the stronger would devour the weak like fishes 
in water”, and this figure of. the struggle for existence, known as 

•Bee B. K. Rnrkar, “Hindu Political Philosophy,” in Political Science 
Quaricrly, Doc. IU18- 
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the “lope of Ihe Mi”, frequently recurs in both political and 
popular literature. 

To prevent this condition, authority and punishment were re- 
quired. Law, supported by force, was necessary to prevent private 
violence, to safeguard property, and to secure justice. The state 
arose, therefore, because of needs growing out of the original na- 
ture of man, and its authority rested upon its ability to coerce and 
to impose penalties. The Hindu theory of sanction and punish- 
ment corresponds closely to the majestas of Bodin, the rnttima 
potestas of Grotius, and the modem concept of sovereignty. 

According to Hindu political thought, authority was personified 
in the ruler of the state, but the ruler as a person was subject 
to restraint and liable to punishment as was every other individual. 
Hence the dilemma of royal power in Hindu theory. The king 
was possessor of sovereignty. He presided over and regulated the 
state, bringing evil doers to justice and correcting abuses. On the 
other hand, the possession of this power was dangerous to the ruler. 
If he exercised it wisely, it was conducive to the greatest good of 
the people, but if he exercised it thoughtlessly or arbitrarily, he 
was himself liable to removal and punishment. Hindu thinkers 
usually advocated active resistance to arbitrary authority. They 
justified revolution and frequently put the theory into practice. 
One of their greatest political writers said “the unity of opinion 
possessed by the many is more jwwerful than the king. The rope 
that is made of many threads is strong enough to drag the lion.” 

In. order to prevent unwise and hasty action, tlie ruler was ex- 
pected to take advice from the best minds and to associate with 
himself a council of ministers. Tlie Hindu theory thus upheld 
a limited rather than an absolute monarchy, and a system of checks 
and balances was favored. Many Hindu writers upheld democratic 
institutions, popular assemblies, communistic undertakings, and 
personal liberty. The ideal of human brotherhood and of personal 
equality was frequently expressed. Buddha, in tlie fifth century 
B. C., was a staunch supporter of democratic views, taught the 
people that their prosperity depended upon the maintenance of 
their popular local assemblies, and carried on an active propaganda 
against monarchy. 

"Wliile Hindu ethics assigned a low place to the military virtues 
and taught a pacifist fatalism, Hindu political thought was often 
decidedly mifitaristic and sometimes Machiavellian. It emphasized 
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the values of preparedness, praised the military virtues, franHy 
based political authority upon force, and extolled the judicious use 
of guile and secret diplomacy. The military aspects of Hindu 
theory resembled the Lyeurgan creed of. Sparta, the Bushido of 
Japan, and the modem doctrines of Treitsehke. 

4. Chinese PoLmcAL Thought. 

In many respects the political thought of the Chinese resembled 
that of the Hindus rather than that of the other Orienttd peoples. 
China was isolated, fairly free from warfare, and never united 
under a monarch powerful enough to crush freedom of thought 
■ and local independence. The worship of Heaven, the supreme 
deity, was a state function, performed by the magistrates. An- 
cestor worship was the popular cult cared for by the head of the 
family. Filial piety was the root of all rfrtue. From it was de- 
rived the duty of obedience and reverence toward all authority. 
There was, therefore, no powerful national priesthood. Their place 
was taken by the learned class, who gave considerable attention 
to political principles, especially in their moral aspects. The 
golden age in Chinese thought appeared in the Chou dynasty, 
between the eleventh and third centuries B. C. Among the most 
important thinkers were Confucius, Mencius, Moh-Ti, Lao-Tze, 
and numerous commentators on their ideas. 

The Chinese philosophers taught the necessity of law in ordei 
to restrain the innate depravity of man. “Man who is by nature 
wicked needs teaching and discipline in order to be right. . . . The 
ancient rulers understood the viciousness of man . , . and there: 
fore created morals, laws, and institutions in order that human 
instincts might be disciplined and transformed.’” Chinese theory 
also taught equality among men, democracy in government, and 
the right to revolt against arbitrary authority. In the writings of 
' Confucius were found political ideas that were not only democratic, 
but even radical and revolutionary. Local institutions were always 
vigorous in China and maintained the ideals of self-government. 

The great religious teacher Mob Ti (e 500'420 B. C.) was the 
preacher of universal brotherhood. Mencius was the author of the 
dictum that “the most important element in a state is the people; 

>H8Un Tze (B. C. 305-236?) citod snS translated by Su Hu, The Develop- 
nent of Logie in AmHent China Part IV, Oh. ni. Mencius, however, tauBht 
that ^'The tendenOT of man*B nature to pood is like tho tendoncy of water to 
flow downwards,” and the dopna that. "Man commence life with a virtuous 
nature'' was generally accepted by Taoists and Oonfocians. 
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next come the altars of the national gods; least in importance is 
the king”, and that ‘‘by observing the nature of the people's 
aspirations we learn the ■will of Heaven.” Vox populi vox dei was 
a truism to the Chinese. It was quite logical that the pre-revolu- 
tionaiy writers in Prance should view Chinese philosophy and 
institutions with great admiration. It was treated almost as a con- 
stitutional principle in China that, when the king misbehaved, 
it was the duty of the most virtuous and powerful of bis princes 
to depose and succeed him ; and ministers sometimes confined the 
sovereign temporarily ‘‘until he gave proof of reformation.” 

The aim of the state was conceived, as by the Greeks, to he 
virtue, not Ivealth or power; and a high ideal of character and 
benevolence was set for rulers. The qualities of the warrior held a 
low place in Chinese esteem and the principles of militarism were 
bitterly opposed.' In contrast to the general Chinese conception 
of the perfection of the past, and the emphasis which they placed 
upon conformity to ancient custom, the political philosophy of 
ancient China was often advanced and liberal. 

6. Hebrew PotmoAn Thought. 

Like most Oriental peoples, the Jews held a theocratic concep- 
tion of the state, believing that political authority was divine in 
origin and sanction; but they early reached the conception of a 
single deity, worshipped in common by all their tribes. Their god, 
Jehovah, wds not associated with a particular place; on the con- 
trary, he became the god of the Hebrew people, guiding and pro- 
tecting them wherever they went, even during political captivity. 
Hence, although the Jews were not able to form a sovereign state, 
they had a stronger feeling of national unity and of national 
destiny than other Oriental peoples. 

They considered the state as divinely established, and all law 
as derived from the will of Jehovah. This law was absolute and 
permanent, binding upon rulers and subjects alike, and could not be 
made or changed by man. Nevertheless, the Hebrews added to the 
usual Oriental belief in theocratic authority the idea of popular 
consent. The people voluntarily and formally accepted the rule 
of Jehovah. They entered into a covenant of obcdieucc in return 
for divine favor. When they disobeyed the law, they were guilty, 

* The writings of Mencius were l.irgcly dc^todato an attack on the evils of 
warfare. 
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not only of disregarding the ■will of God, but also of breaking their 
solemn agreement. . 

The Hebre'ws also believed that Jehovah might be consulted 
on important questions, and that He ■would ^ve response through 
his chosen agents. Thus prophets and judges, whose words were 
believed to voice the ■will of God, appeared from time to time. 
These leaders did not gain their position by heredity, nor did they 
form a separate class. They arose to power through natural ability 
and force of character, and their duties were moral, not political. 
In spite of the theocratic basis of the Hebrew state, it was not 
governed by its priests, most of the kings and of the judges coming 
from outside that group. The influence of the priest, though in- 
direct, was powerful, even after the establisluncnt of the monarchy. 
"When the Hebrew tribes, forced into union and compelled to adopt 
a more centralized government because of common danger from 
the Philistinea, appealed to God for a king, He granted the request, 
according to priestly interpretation, reluctantly. The first king, 
Saul, was chosen by God through Samuel as a priestly iutcr- 
mediaiy, and when Saul proved unfit it was Samuel as priest who 
deposed him and chose his successor 

The democratic olcraont in Hebrew political thought was shown, 
not only in the idea of a voluntary covenant with God, hut also 
in the influence of public opinion upon the kingship. The Hebrews 
did not hesitate to criticize their rulers. Da'vid was reproved by 
the prophet Nathan and Ahab by Elijah. The prophets openly 
voiced and^ stimulated popular discontent with royal misconduct 
and misrule. The people resented Solomon’s strict government 
and imperial designs, with its taxes, military service, and forced 
labor j and after his death, the northern tribes refused to accept 
his son and chose another king. There was a distinct socialistic 
element in the teachings of the prophets. Tlieirs was the first 
passionate plea for the poor, the ■wretched, and the bea'vy burdened, 
and the &st definite statement of the brotherhood of man. 

The people also played a considerable part in reducing the 
law to a definite code. The law at first was conceived to be the 
direct will of Jehovah, manifested through his priests in deciding 
disputes brought before them. These decisions, or “toralis”, na^ 
nrally created precedents upon which general rales could he based. 
Secular courts were established later by Jloscs to try ordinary 
cases in which well-established rules could bo applied, and new 
or difficult questions only were referred to the priests. . However, 
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the need for an authoritative code was increasingly felt, partly 
to secure uniformity in the decisions of the local judges, partly 
to restore principles which the people were in danger of disregard- 
ing. Accordingly, the Book of the Covenant,* consisting of a 
collection of decisions, was drawn up in the eighth century B. C. 
This put into definite form established rules and contained no new 
principles, hut in the second half of the seventh century B. C. 
the Deuteronomic Code * was promulgated. This was a privatdy 
prepared code and included such early laws as its authors con- 
sidered worth perpetuating. It aimed to recall the. people to the 
customs of their fathers and to offset the degrading influence of 
Assj'ria. It contained such extensive .changes from existing law 
that years of priestly exhortation were needed to prepare the way 
for its acceptance. It was adopted in a formal mass meeting, in 
which- king and people solemnly agreed to “perform the words 
of this covenant that were written in this book.”* In the fifth 
century B. C., the codification was practically completed by the 
adoption by the people in a great assembly of the Priestly Law, 
brought to Jerusalem from Babylon by Ezra the scribe.* 

Later Hebrew thought was characterized by an intolerant, 
rigid ritualism and by a war ethics that deepened intertribal 
hatreds and intensified the barbarities of war. As modified later 
by Hellenism and by Christianity, many of its principles spread to 
Europe and have come down to the modem world. 


6. Ancient Theory op International Relations. 


Certain principles of interstate relations may also be found in 
ancient literature or may be deduced from the external dealings 
of early peoples. While the modern idea of international law 
among sovereign and independent states did not develop until the 
rise of national monarchies at the close of the Middle Ages, yet 
ancient peoples carried on foreign relations according to certain 
customs and rules, usually under religious sanction. The inter- 
group relations of antiquity were baseil in the main upon force. 
Ancient states were formed by constant conflict with neighboring 
states and with surrounding barbarians. Their idea of the normal 
condition of interstate relations would naturally differ from those 
of the modern w’orld, which grew out of tlie Roman Empire, with 
its Pax Romwna. War was regarded as the natural condition of 


'■F.toHus, XX, 22— XXIII. 
• n iri«j 7 J>. XXTTT, 1-3. 


xn-xxvi, XXniT. 

* KsTOf VII ; Nehemiah, VIIT, TX. 
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mankind j peace, as an exception^ condition secured by special 
agreement. Negotiation between states was Machiavellian in char- 
acter and was employed as an aid to war or as a substitute for it; 
and the foreigner was re^rded as an enemy, without legal rights 
or obligations. Certain ties were acknowledged among those of 
the same race and religion, but states as such' possessed no rights 
and were under no legal obligations one to another. The. Hebrews 
recognized mutual rights in their intertribal dealings, considered 
other peoples as natural enemies, and were especially bitter against 
the original occupiers of the Promised Land,' 

War was waged ruthlessly. The persons and property of the 
conquered were at the mercy of the victors, and the religions of 
the period usually urged the extermination or enslavement of de- 
feated peoples. The bodies of the slain were often mutilated, cap- 
tives were subjected to horrible tortures, and the victors carved 
boasting records of their atrodties upon their monuments. Re- 
ligion was conceived as an alliance of the gods and their wor- 
shippers against other peoples and their gods., “Let us go up 
against them, for our God is greater than their God”, was a charac- 
teristic battle cry. Oriental states considered it one of their chief 
duties to extend the authority of their gods. over as many peoples 
as possible, the method of its achievement being military force. 
Victory was ascribed to the gods, and the punishments inflicted 
upon the vanquished were declared to be commanded by divine 
authority. 

However, the pressure of frequent life and death struggles 
among primitive peoples, together with the strong emphasis placed 
upon unity of kinship and religion, had a marked effect upon the 
inner spirit of the group. Loyalty to comrades, self-sacrifice, and 
devotion to the common cause were called into constant activity. 
Nearly all early peoples attained ideals of closer brotherhood and 
uni ty within national bounds than have obtained in western 
countries. Competition in primitive times was between groups, not 
between individuals. Within the group communistic ideas pre- 
vailed. An injury to any member' was considered an injury to the 
group, and the group was held responsible for the activities of its 
members. 

Friendly relations among primitive peoples were not entirely 
lacking. Mutual aid was exchanged, even among savages.* Early 

‘Dent. VII, 1-3; XX, lf-17. 

* Kropotkin, Muiucl Jtd, Oli. in. 
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empires exchanged letterSj^ presents, and embassies; and alliances, 
cemented by intermarriages, were sometimes concluded. Bribery 
was also used to corrupt the officials of neighboring states. Hos- 
pitality to visitors and messengers was extended under certain con- 
ditions- and according to rigid rules and formalities. 

In the second half of the eighth century B. C., the Ass3rrian 
empire, absorbing the smaller states of western Asia, became a 
world power. Political unity then, as later under Borne, suggested 
the idea' of world law and peace. The Hebrew prophets of that 
period, convinced of the supremacy of their God and their religion, 
conceived of a world wide kingdom in which all nations should 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Jehovah. They put forth the ideal 
of tmiveisal peace and spoke of the time when “nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they leam war any 
more.” “ The ideal of arbitration was referred to by Herodotus, 
who relates that one of the Persian satraps compelled the cities 
of Ionia “to make agreements among themselves so that they 
might give satisfaction for wrongs and not plunder one another’s 
land.” ’ Early Hindu political philosophy, growing up under con- 
ditions of active inter-tribal life, worked out the concepts of ex- 
ternal sovereignty, balance of power, and world organization, and 
urged humane methods of warfare.* The Chinese philosopher 
Mencius maintained that the same rules of morality apply in the 
relations of nations as in those of individuals, and taught that 
differences between nations should be settled by arbitration and 
by considerations of justice, not by force. 

Commerce, in its origin, was scarcely distinguished from war 
or robbery. Piracy was regarded as an honorable undertaking. 
The hope of plunder was a guiding motive in foreign policy; and 
commercial peoples like the Carthaginians and the Phoenicians 
organized trade as a government enterprise, carried on systematic 
commercial exploitation of weaker peoples, and waged relentless 
war against all rivals in order to secure a monopoly of trade. 
Early commerce was largely trade of civilized with less civilized 
or barbarous peoples. The latter distrusted and feared the former, 
and warfare ending in annihilation, slavery, or colonial depen- 

• For an example of early diplomatic correspondence see the Tel-el-Ajnama 
Tablets. Petrie, History of Egypt, H, 187-241. 

’ Isaiah, 11, 4; and Hicdh, TV, 3. 

’ Herodotus, "n, 42. 

•B, K. Sarkar, "Hindu Theory of Intematioijpl Eolations, ” in American- 
Political Science Seviev, Angosl., 1919. 
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denee was generaUy the fate of the less eivilized combatant 
Ancient peoples nsuaUy extolled agrieulture and looked upon com- 
merce with distrust, permitting foreign trade only under stringent 
restrictions. Friendly commercial relations were, however, some- 
times carried on, especially by the Egyptians, and commercial 
treaties were occasionally made and observed. Under Solomon 
Jewish trading vessels engaged in commerce with distant ports; 
later kings of Israel secured the right to establish trading quarters 
in foreign cities, and granted similar privileges to alien merchants.' 
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CHAPTER m. 

GBGEE TOUnCil, THOUGHT. 

1. Greek PoiimcAij iNsniuTrous. 

Greek political thought, while outlining universal principles 
of political life, was determined primarily by the institutions 
within which it developed. The Hellenic world consisted of a 
group of cities, scattered among the hills and vallej^ of Greece 
and on the neighboring coasts and islands. These cities had a 
tradition of common origin and possessed common social Md re- 
ligions institutions, but were politically independent, save for im- 
permanent alliances and the efforts of certain cities to establish 
recognized primacy over their neighbors. Colonies were frequently 
sent out, but they severed their politieai -ties with the home land, 
and became autonomous cities. The ir^Xis, or city-state, fur- 
niahed the background for all Greek political thought. 

The Homeric tradition of the Greeks pictured an early patriar- 
chal kingship, and the monarchic idea survived in Sparta; but by 
the seventh century B. C. oligarchies, composed of the heads of 
the leading clans and families, controlled the o}her cities. The 
gradual decadence of this aristocracy and dissensions among its 
leading factions, together with the growing commercial prosperity 
and intellectual progress of the masses who desired efficient gov- 
ernment, offered the opportunity for an ambitious man in each 
city to make himself ruler. Prom' 700 to 500 B. C. “tyrants,” 
appearing at first as the champions of the masses, flourished in 
almost all the cities. These tyrants, whose authority rested on a 
mercenary soldiery and not upon a long established social system, 
and whose violence and arbitrary rule later united all classes in 
opposition, were finally driven out; and the contest between the 
old aristocracy and a democracy, grown politically self-conscious 
under tlie tyrants, was renewed. This contest took various forms 
and led to different types of government in the different cities, but 
was a period of great political activity and interest. During this 
controversy Greek political thought had its beginning. 

36 
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Certain institutions peculiar to individual states also influ- 
enced Greek political theory. Particularly important were the 
systems of Sparta and Athens, the cities to which in turn the 
Greeks confided headship when the Persian invasion compelled 
united' action, and the cities whose , later rivalry in the Pelopon-. 
nesian "War wrecked Hellas and prevented the idea of unity from 
making Jheadway in Greek political thought. 

The government of Sparta was based upon a rigid social 
system which divided the population into three classes. The most 
numerous were the Helots, or serfs, whose agricultural labor sup- 
ported the population, hut who had no share in civil or political 
rights. The Perioikoi, or middle class, engaged mainly in industry 
and commerce, possessed civil rights, but had no share in the po- 
litical life of the state. The Spartans proper, descendants of the 
original Dorian conquerors, though few in numbers, had absolute 
control in public affairs. They owned the land, were forbidden 
to engage in trade, and devoted their energy mainly to military 
service until the maturity of physical life was passed, after whirii 
they assumed the duties of government. Their life was rigidly 
regulated and communistic. Children at the age of seven were 
placed in the hands of state -officials for uniform training; the 
adult males ate at the public mess haR. Physical perfection was 
emphasized, and all forms of luxury and inequality were pro- 
hibited. In every dispute the judgment of the magistrate was 
final, written laws being expressly forbidden. Intercourse with 
foreigners was narrowly limited. 

The governmental system of Sparta consisted of an assembly 
composed of the whole body of Spartans; a senate of twenty-eight 
members, elected for life; two kings, equal in authority; and an 
annually elected board of five ephors. The ephors, intended origi- 
nally as a cheek upon -the power of the kings and senate, gradually 
acquired political supremacy. As the number of land owners 
decreased, and many of the Spartans, unable to furnish their 
share for the public tables, were excluded from participation in 
government, real power fell into the hands of a narrow oligarchy. 
Because of its social stability and military success, the Spartan 
system exercised a great influence in Greek thought. 

Athens passed through the usual Hellenic stages of aristocracy 
and tyranny, but finally emerged intensely democratic in organ- 
ization and spirit. In many respects Athens contrasted sharply 
with Sparta. Athens was maritime and commercial, not agrieul- 
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tural; it had no traditional social distinction between conqnetor 
and conquered; it admitted a large alien population into social 
and economic privileges; and it did not exercise a paternalistic 
control over the lives of its citizens. Social classes included slaves 
resident foreigners, and Athenian, citizens. The latter 'while 
forming only a small proportion of the total population, alone 
possessed political power. The citizen class was divided into 
nobles and commons, the former representing the distinguished 
families in the city. 

Originally all political authority had belonged to the nobles, but 
in the seventh century B. C. a conffict between nobles and cnmnio T i s 
led to the reforms of Solon, which made wealth instead of birth 
the basis of political power, and which by means of new govern- 
mental organs, an assembly and a senate, opened to all citizens some 
share in public life. When the tyrants were expelled in 510 B. C., 
the legislation of Cleisthenes gave a further impulse toward democ- 
racy ; and in the next century, under Pericles, Athenian democracy 
approached its final form. 

. Supreme authority in the state was vested in the assembly, com- 
posed of all citizens. Its decrees were law, although the Greeks 
always thought of law in terms of long-existing custom, and pro- 
vided special machinery to review decrees of the assembly that 
cdnflictecl with the customs, and to try, and if convicted of illegal 
action, to punish the proposer of a new law. These devices served 
as a check upon hasty popular legislation. The details of adminis- 
tration were controlled by a Senate of Five Hundred, chosen by 
lot from the citizen body- Its members alternated by lot in pre- 
siding over public affairs and in preparing the business to come 
before the assembly, A board of ten generals, elected by the people 
in the ten administrative divisions called tribes, controlled mili- 
tary and diplomatic affairs. Judicial authority was exercised 
through large popular juries, chosen by lot. Citizens were paid 
both for jury service and for attendance at the assembly. As in 
all popular governments, political parties arose and factional strife, 
especially between the democratic and oligarchic elements, was 
active. The Athenian constitution thus opened to every citizen an 
equal opportunity in governmental affairs; and, within the limits 
imposed by the large class of slaves and foreigners who were ex- 
cluded from political life, was completely democratic. Its system 
of government and its intellectual atmosphere made it the center 
of Greek political speculation. The funeral oration delivered by 
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Peiidss^ at the burial of the Athenians hiUed in the Sist eam- 
prign of the Peloponnesian "Vtlar was a statement of the ifleak of 
the Athenian demooracj'. 

2. Xatc3e o- Geess P n-.T7iPiT. Thought. 

The poKtical thought of the Grefe oTered a marked contrast 
to that .of the Oriental peoples. The Gre^ conceired the nni- 
Teise as the product of creatiTe reason, and looked upon the fores 
of nature as susceptible of rational interpretation. Nature was not. 
as in the Orient, terrifying and Tengefnl, but essentially beneSeent. 
Its forces were personified and spiritualized. Similarly, the gods 
of rile Greeks were conceiTed to be finite beings. diEsring feom. 
human beings only in degree. The comniands of the gods were con- 
sidesed to be based on reason, and in ebbing them the Gre& had 
no such feeling of fatalistic subjection as was dominant in Oriental 
thought. Eeligion was a matter of indiridnal consdence: the 
Greek therefore had no fired dogmas and no priestly caste con- 
trolling riionAt or exercising iwHtical authority. 191136 each 
state had its religion, and religious ideas accompanied almcst every 
act, there was no insistence upon fired beliefs. Edigicras ideas 
were treated, even in early rimes, with a remarkable skepticisni, and 
the greatest toleration of doctrine and of worship was permitted. 
This opportunity for independent thought made possible the first 
real poEtical philosophy. 

According to the ideas of the Greeks, mans lifddiDuld be lived 
in accordance with nature and with right reason. If was the 
duty of man to use the powers that nature had given him and to 
develop his potentialities. Since men were girced with reason, 
they should not only live, hut Eve well ; their life should correspond 
to the highest ideals that thar reason could eonedve. To ac- 
complish this end, social and poHtical life was essentiaL ilan was, 
by nature, “a poEtieal animaL” Only a god or a beast could do 
without society. Hence the state, being necessary for man’s 
highest development, was as luncii a product of nature as nan hfm- 
sel^ and it needed no further justification, ilan and the state 
wrere thus bound together in a living social whole: neither could 
have interests contrary to the other. The state was eonesrved to 
be a Irving personality, absorbing in its life all indiridnal per- 
sonalities: and political existence was considered to be the highest 
form of life. “"WliSe the Oriental, in his subjection to the law and 

-As reported ty Ticcyede^ H, Si^Si. 
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to the state •viewed his subordination as an obedience rendered to 
an alien and external power, the Greek saw in it but the yielding 
to a higher self, a giving up of his will to a will in the formation 
of which he participated.” 

The Greek conception of the state as an entity of which- every 
indi-vidnal was an integral part demanded active political partici- 
pation by each citizen. This was possible in the small city states 
of the Hellenic world. Hence, the Greek theory of the nature of 
the state led logically to democracy, since all men must exercise 
political authority in order to realize their best life ; arid to the 
city-state ideal, since under the conditions of transportation and 
communication in the ancient world, democracy could exist only 
in a state small in territory and population. Their ideal state ■was 
a small, compact community in which the citizens were personally 
known one to another and in which all could assemble in one place. 

Furthermore, since only through the state could man a^ieve 
his highest ends, no logical limit could be set to the activities under- 
taken by the state. “Whatever .was for the best interests of man 
was a legitimate public function, and the state might find it de- 
sirable to regulate even the smallest details of life. The idea that 
the state existed to safeguard the rights of its citizens, as worked 
out in the Roman theory of private Jaw, or that the citizen *bad 
rights which the state was bound to respect, as developed in the 
eighteenth century theory of natural rights, -was alien to Greek 
thought. Since the individual and the state were one, no distinction 
between public and private aSmrs could be made. The conception 
of public law, which defines the relation between state and indi- 
vidual, had no place in Greek political theory. Greek democracy 
contributed the idea of political rights, but not that of civil rights. 

The Greek idea of law went tlirough several stages. The ■writ- 
ings of Homer and Hesiod portrayed a theocratic organization of 
the state, in which custom and tradition governed, law and re- ■ 
ligion were not distinguished, and the ■will of the gods, spoken 
through the king, was the source of authority. Commands were 
issued as distinct inspirations, unconnected by general principles. 
The customs of 'the ancestors were held in great reverence, though a 
crude idea of abstract jiistice and reason occasionally appeared. 

When monarchy was replaced by aristocracy, the theocratic idea 
was weakened. The nobles could not claim the divine inspiration 
which the kings had asserted, and when they abused their custody 

‘■W. VT. ■Willoughby, Poiaicol Theories of the Aneient World, 57. 
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of the unwritten cnstonjs, a. d eman d for written mles arose. Henee 
appeared the codes. Spartan tradition referred their funda- 
mental laws, which were, however, not reduced to writing, to 
Lvcnrgns. In Athens, the criminal code of Draco was supple- 
mented later bv the civil and political code of Solon. Law was 
thiK secularized, the theocratie idea was eseluded, and the human 
dement made more important. 

However, the Greets never attained to the idea of law as the 
delibeKte creation of a legislative organ in the state. The enact- 
ment of a new law was made diScnlt even in the height or demoe- 
raev at Athens. The later Greets believed that law was to he 
found, in the form of a complete sjstem, in reason itself. It grew 
out of lie veiv nature of the state, spontaneously voicing its 
needs. The general principles of law were believed to be per- 
fect and permanent,’ not subject to change at the will of the 
people- ICatnre was the source of law, and human reason the 
means through which naturei wishes could he discovered. Ac- 
cordingly, changes were needed only when the general nature of 
the political system was modified, and the duty of the state was 
ordinarily considerEd to be the application rather than the creation 
of the law. The highest function of the state, according to the 
Greek conception, was the judicial; it was the popularization of 
the law courts that marked the final step in Athenian democracy. 

3. Tee Sophees SocsiTHS. 

Trac-es of political thought appear in the earliest literature of 
the Greeks. Homerportrayed a patriarchal regime in which’ kings 
were descended from the gods, esereised despotic authority, and 
held the mass of the people in contempt. In Hesiod and in the 
fra g m entary writings of the Seven Sages, the supports of monarchy 
were somewhat weakened. The duties as well as the rights of 
kings were emphasized, end the acts of rulers were judged by the 
same standards as those of other men. The growth of a more 
liberal theory of the state was both a cause and a result of the 
political movement from monarchy to aristocracy. 

The fifth century B. C., beginning with the Peiman and 
ending with the Peloponnesian war, gave the Hellenic world 
experience in every phase of politics. Close contact with the 
Persan despotism, and the bitter struggle between Spartan 
oligarchy and Athenian democracy stimulated political reSectior.: 
and the Greek philosophers turned their inquiries from the world 
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of nature to the examination of social and political conditions. 
The religions faith of the Greek world was disappearing, democracy 
was quickening popular intelligence, but also bringing danger of 
deterioration in administration and lack of stability in public 
policy. Old restraints were disappearing, freedom of thought per- 
mitted the most revolutionary ideas,' and intellectual life was in 
general ferment. A contest for political power was also waged 
between the old land-owning aristocracy and a new wealthy class 
engaged in commerce, influenced by foreign ideas, and disposed to. 
innovation. 

The way was thus opened for the employment of the arts-of 
the demagogue, and for the rise of a group of teachers who gave 
lessons in politics, teaching men how to appeal effectively, through 
eloquence and the art of disputation, to the public mind. The 
Sophists,* representing in their point of view the disintegrating 
tendencies of the times, aimed to supply the instruction that would 
fit a young man for a successful career in the practical life of a 
citizen. They rejected the ideas of universal truth and of abstract 
principles of justice. They taught that “man is the measure of all 
things,” each individual being qualified to judge, according to 
his own beliefs and desires, what was right. In denying fixed rules 
of conduct, they attacked the rationality 6f nature, which had been 
the basis of Greek philosophy and ethics. 

The Sophists, in holding that men were by nature selfish and 
unequal in strength, based political authority upon might. Politi- 
cal rule resulted, either from an agreement among the strong to 
oppress the weak, or from a combination among the weak to defend 
themselves against the strong. They believed that men were nat- 
urally non-social, that the state rested upon an artificial and indi- 
vidualistic basis, and that political authority was essentially selfish 
in its aims. The Sophists were the first teachers of individualism, 
and oripnated the idea that the state rests upon a social com- 
pact. They also drew a distinction between morality and law, 
and showed that law, because of the nature of political authority, 
often forces men to act contrary to the dictates of reason. "While 
it. seemed that the effect of their teaching would be politically 

* A good expression of tliis attitude is found in the Greek drama, especially 
the comedies. . ■■ . , » 

•The term Sophist was the name of the. profession, not of o school of pniio- 
Sophie thought. The Sophists were characterised by a common method and point 
of view, rather than by common ideas. The most noted were Protagoras, 
Gorgias, and Prodicus. ' * 
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demoralizing, they nevertheless destroyed the old dogmas, tanght 
that the individual reason is the source of truth, and cleared the 
ground for the teachings of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. 

Impressed by the political and ethical anarchy of his day, 
Socrates * (469-S99 B. C.), Tvith his keen insistence on clear defini- 
tion and logical thought, taught that, beneath the variety and con- 
fusion of laws and customs, general and universal rules of morality 
might be found. He realized it was impossible to restore the old 
ideals and beliefs of the Greeks, and agreed with the Sophists that 
conceptions of right must he subjected to the scrutiny of indi- 
vidual reason and not rest upon religion or upon traditional cus- 
toms. But he believed that fundamental principles of right and 
justice might be discovered, that man is naturally social, that the 
state is a necessary and desirable result of human needs, and that 
its laws, if based upon wisdom, will correspond to universal reason. 
He demanded political education, attacked the rampant democracy 
of his time, with its theory of equality among men and its choice 
of officials by lot, and taught that the state should be governed by 
an aristocracy of intelligence. Socrates restored the connection 
between political and ethical theory. He raised the fundamental 
question of the possible conflict between 'political and ethical 
standards of right, and by his death demonstrated his conviction 
that the individual should be guided by what his reason tanght 
were fundamental precepts, rather than by the laws of the state. 

4. Plato. 

Intellectual anarchism and political decay continued in Greece 
after the death of Socrates. Ethics and laws were undermined 
by the sceptical thought of the Sophists, and factional contests 
rent the turbulent Athenian democracy. The Cynics, who followed 
the Sophists, taught an openly anti-social philosophy. They ad- 
vised the virtuous man to shun political life and the artificialities 
of social existence.* Diogenes, who disavowed his state, called him- 
self a citizen of the world, discarded superfluous clothing, and lived 
in a tub, represented this attitude. 

Plato (427-347 B. 0.)* followed in general the ideas of Socrates, 
developing his theory of knowledge and his ethical concepts into 

' Socrates left no writingg. His ideas irero handed down in the Dialogues 
of hig pupii, Pinto. 

*Note the samo point of view in Bousscoo under the conditions th«'it ex- 
isted before the French Revolution. See below, Ch. xv.. Sec. 3. 

^Tho political thonfflit of Plato is found in the three dialogues: The Repub- 
lic, The Statcsmhn, and The Laws. • 
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comprehensive metaphorical and ethical systems. However So- 
crates believed that truth was the product of individual reason 
and that any man who examined his own ideas could arrive at 
the original verities. Plato conceived truth as existing in abstract 
ideas, knowable only by the exceptional few whose intellectual 
powers were highly developed. The doctrine of Socrates led logi- 
cally to principles of freedom and to equal opportunities for all. 
The principles of Plato resulted in the theory that the mass of indi- 
viduals should be subject to the guidance of the select few. 

The political thought of Plato was to a considerable extent inci- 
dental to his interest in the general field of philosophic specula- 
tion. His ideas concerning the state also underwent considerable 
change during the course of his life, and are all tinged with his 
poetic and idealistic attitude of mind. His work suffers iij clear- 
ness because of its discursive dialogue form and because of fre- 
quent allegorical digressions. Accordingly, his political thought 
never developed into an independent or systematic science. He 
combined politics and ethics, devoting chief attention to the ends 
which the state should set before itself, and viewing politics as the 
art of making men more just and virtuous. 

The Republic is Plato’s greatest work. In this he attempted 
to establish the philosophic conception of justice; and in so doing 
he set forth his conception of an ideal state in which justice pre- 
vails. The point of view is primarily ethical and idealistic. Plato 
first refutes tlie contention of the Sophists that might makes right, 
and proves that the unjust man cannot he happy. He then takes 
up the nature of the state, viewing the state as a magnified indi- 
vidual and drawing analogies between individual and political 
ideals. ‘While he did not conceive of the state as having an exist- 
ence apart from the individuals composing it, he created an 
abstract idea of the state, which endowed it with an existence of 
its own, more real even than the individuals which it included. 

Plato finds the origin of the state in the diversity of men’s needs 
and desires, and the necessity of co-operation in satisfying them. 
By means of a physiological and ethical analogy between the 
nature of man and of the state, based upon the conception of 
three distinct faeultic.s, reason, courage, and desire, he reaches 
the conclusion that the state must include throe classes: laborers, 
to supply man’s physical wants; warriors to -protect the laborers 
and to safeguard the state’s territory; and magistrates, to regulate 
the community for pnritoses of gcnei-al welfare. Each individual 
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in the state is to be assigned to the class for which he is best 
fitted. ■ Here appears for the first time in political thought a clear 
statement of the economic basis, of the state and of the importance 
of the division of labor; although Plato was probably more inter- 
ested in the moral fact that the individual is not self-sufficient, 
than in the economic principles involved. 

Plato gives little attention to the warrior and laboring classes. 
His interest centers in the ruling class composed of wise men of 
mature years. These pass through an elaborate system, of train- 
ing, have no family or property interests, live in common, cultivate 
. philosophy, and control the government. ■ To secure organic unity 
in the state, Plato would abolish' aU private property and family 
ties. The state would select fathers and mothers with a view to 
securing proper offspring, and would tahe complete charge of the 
physical and intellectual training of the young. Education, con- 
trolled by the magistrates, 'would enable each individual, to be 
assigned to his appropriate occupation, the best minds being 
selected for the group of philosophers and rulers. The funda- 
mental political idea in The Bepvblic is the doctrine that govern- 
ing authority must be associated with the broadest knowledge and 
culture, that the philosopher should be the statesman. The neces- 
sity of organic unity in the political system and the importance 
of education as a public function are also emphasized. . 

Plato arranged an imaginary cycle through which governments 
■pass in degeneration from the best to the worst form. At the 
top he -placed a perfect aristocracy, in which the wise, animated by 
the idea of justice, rule. This was followed by timocracy, in which 
the ruling class is influenced by love of glory or honor, rather than 
justice. Next came oligarchy, when the rise of private property 
placed political power in the hands- of those possessing wealth. 
The gradual rise of the masses led to democracy, which abused 
liberty and resulted in anarchy. At the bottom of the scale, 
farthest removed from justice, was tyranny, which arose when 
dissension among the masses necessitated a strong ruler. Plato’s 
ideal was an aristocracy based upon intellect. Only those who 
could attain to the abstract conception of the state were fitted to 
govern. His dislike of popular government was probably con- 
firmed by the excesses of the Athenian democracy and its action 
in condemning Socrates to death. Like all Greeks, he considered 
tyranny the worst form of government. 

In The Statesman Plato is still concerned in the main with the 
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ideal state, but .deals in a more practical way with the problem 
of government. He aims to distinguish the ideal ruler and the 
abstract science of the state from the politician and the methods 
of actual administration. He develops in a more definite and 
logical way his ideas, set forth in TU RepvbUc, that the true 
statesman is the all-wise philosopher, and that the aim of politics 
is education in virtue and justice. If an idegl ruler pould be 
found, there would be no need for laws, since such a man should 
be free from all restraint ; but since omniscient individuals are not 
available, written laws and customs are important. They are the 
expressions of practical wisdom -and of experience; hence con- 
formity to law is essential in the imperfect systems of government 
that are in existence. On the basis of these conceptions, Plato 
makes a new classification of governments from the point of view 
of the number of persons exercising authority and the relation of 
these persona to legal restraint. If the government is subject to 
law, monarchy is best, democracy worst, and aristocracy holds 
an intermediate position. If they are unrestrained by law, dem- 
ocracy is best, tyranny worst, with oligarchy between. The rule 
of one may thus be the best or the worst form of government. 
Aristocracy and oligarchy occupy a middle position with regard to 
their possibilities for good of evil. Democracy is the worst form 
of government subject to law, but because of its essential weak- 
ness and inefiSciency is least oppressive if the restraints of law are 
absent. 

In The Laws' Plato traverses stiU further the field of practical 
politics. Since the ideal form of government is not possible among 
imperfect human beings, and since laws are therefore indispen- 
sable, he proposes a legal system which will accomplish the best 
results under existing conditions. He modifies somewhat his earlier 
doctrines, and permits private property and domestic life, although 
under strict governmental supervision. Education, though less 
rigidly controlled by tlie magistrates, is still given primary con- 
sideration, and a strict censorship is established over the in- 
tellectual and artistic interests of the citizens. Governing author- 
ity is based, not on intellect alone, but according to a division of 
the population into classes on the basis of wealth in land, the state 
placing a limit on the amount any individual may possess. Plato 
proposes a governmental system which aims to suvoid the extremes 
of monarchy and of democracy. Checks must be placed upon 
tyrannic authority, at the same time the freedom of a democracy 
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must not be allowed to degenerate into anarchy. -1711116 every 
citizen may have some share in government, the proportion of his 
share will depend upon his ability. The details of an elaborate 
system of administration are then set forth, combining aristocratic 
and democratic elements, and providing for extensive checks and 
balances. Regulations for many phases of public and private life 
are added, Plato believing that his code made provision for all 
essential matters. 

It is obvious that, in spite of its idealistic basis, Plato’s political 
thought .was influenced by the actual history and politics of Greece. 
The life of the city-state had passed its prime and was rapidly 
waning; and Plato’s ideals, aiming to remedy some of the defects 
that had become apparent, were applicable to the conditions of the 
past rather than to those of later days. In his earlier writings he 
used the Lycurgan institutions of Sparta as bis model. The 
stability of Sparta’s government, in contrast to the turbulent 
changes in the other cities, and her success in destrojnng Athenian 
power in the Peloponnesian War made a powerful impression upon 
all Greek thinkers. The system of social organization portrayed 
in The BepuiUc was essentially Spartan. The Spartans, how- 
ever, ignored the intellectual side of life, and Plato proposed to 
balance the physical and military virtues of their system by an 
extensive education in philosophy and ethics and by a govern- 
ment controlled by the intellectual class. 

In his later writings, Plato turned from Sparta to Athens for 
his ideas. Athens, apparently crushed by Sparta, had regained a 
proud position in the Greek world. The defects of the Spartan 
regime had become more apparent, and the intellectual supremacy 
of Athens vindicated her more liberal ideals. In The Lam the 
system of political organization proposed by Plato shows marked 
similarities to the constitution of Solon. Plato had no sympathy, 
however, for the extreme democracy of the Athens of his own day. 
WhUe he held high ideals of the aim of tlie state in promoting in- 
tellectual and moral standards, he assumed the existence of a sub- 
ordinate servile and alien population, who alone engaged in labor 
and trade ; he held an aristocratic conception of political authority, 
which Athens had already outgrown ; and he believed in the small 
and independent city-state,* which was soon to disappear before 
the imperialism of Maccdon and of Rome. 

'In The Lams, Plato fixed fhp ideal nuniljcr^if citizens at 5040, with a 
pioporlionato number of slaves and other elements. 
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The change in Plato’s writings from the idealistic to the prac- 
tical point of Tiew was probably caused, not only by the greater 
conservatism and lack of optimism of advancing years, but also 
by his practical experience in politics. Plato was invited by the 
tyrant of Syracuse to advise as to the governing of that city, and 
for a time was its virtual ruler. The severity of his <^ptnoTi.^ c. 
brought him into disfavor and his opportunity to put into, practice 
his political ideals resulted in failure. This experience no doubt 
shook his confidence in the power of abstract truth to accomplish 
political reformation. 

While many of Plato’s ideals were utopian and have no prac- 
tical value to-day, others have abiding truth. Plato conceived 
justice as the true strength of the state, and made justice consist in 
the concord and harmony of the citizens. He asserted that the true 
strength of the state is virtue and that the true basis of virtue 
is education. He made patriotism a lofty ideal and placed the 
welfare of the social whole above that of the individual. He 
realized that a moderate and well-balanced form of government is 
the only guarantee of liberty. And he emphasized the important 
fact that the work of govcrment demands trained experts, a fact 
which democracies are inclined to forget. 

5. Abibtotle. 

Aristotle (384-322 B. C.),‘ the pupil of Plato, adopted many 
of the ideas of his master, but.difhired markedly in the method and 
point of view of his political thought. Plato was imaginative and 
poetic. He reasoned deductively from abstract philosophic con- 
ceptions of justice and virtue, confused political and ethical ideas, 
and set forth an ideal state which he believed suitable to all times, 
and peoples. Aristotle was practical, logical, and systematic. He 
reasoned inductively from a comparative and scientific study of the 
governmental systems that were actually in existence. His dis- 
cussions, based on history and observation, are clear and precise, 
with relatively little poetic or allegorical embellishment. He 

'The political thouRht of Aristotle is found mainly in The Politics. Sonic 
discussion that is indirectly political occurs in The J^iromeehcan Pthios. A 
work called The Constitutions, in which more than one hundred and fifty types 
of government were analyzed, is referred to in ancient lUerature. Only frag- 
ments of this work survive, tho most important of which is the constitution or 
Athens. The Politics was an unfinished work, containing frequent repetitions, 
omissions, and inconsistencies. Errors and accidents in the fr.^Biiii8sion an 
editing of the ninniiscripts fliTough the centuries jnereaso the difficulties or tno 
modern student. 
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separated political and ethical concepts, and thus made posmble an 
independent science of politics. He realized that no one form of 
government is best under all conditions, but that constitutions must 
be adapted to the peculiar needs of each people. 

Plato made ethics the fundamental science, including politics 
as one of its subdivisions; Aristotle considered politics the all- 
comprehensive science, since the highest life of "the individual is 
possible only in the state. Ethics, the science of individual good, 
and economics, the science of domestic good, were thus subdi- 
visions of politics, which aimed at the welfare of mankind. Plato 
always held to the aristocratic b^ef that political authority 
should be vested in the few, distinguished by intellect or by wealth. 
Aristotle believed that the best state is that in which all the citizens 
are able to lead as complete a political life as possible. Plato 
was not concerned with the methods by which his ideals could be 
put into practice. Aristotle, while he never quite escaped from 
the idea of politics as an' abstract science concerned with the 
absolute good of man, was essentially practical. -He realized the 
complexity of the forces that affect public life, and made a care- 
ful analysis of the devices of government, their actual workings, 
and the way in which they might be adjusted to changing condi- 
tions and to conflicting interests. 

Like Socrates and Plato, Aristotle opposed the destructive and 
dirintegrating theories of his age. He denied that the lai* of 
the state are essentially arbitrary and that men shotdd obey them 
only when moved by self-interest. He taught that the inherent 
nature of man destined him for a political life, and that the state 
was a natural and necessary institution for the development of the 
powers and for the satisfaction of the needs and desires with which 
men are by nature endowed. He believed that the fundamental 
principles of right and justice are to be found in nature and 
discovered by human reason, and that it was the duty of the state 
to adapt this natural law to the peculiar needs of its citizens, 
modifying the general rules in particular cases to prevent injustice. 

Aristotle based his Politics upon a detailed study of a number of 
the governments of his time, especially those of Crete, Carthage, 
Sparta, and Athens ; and upon the writings of men who preceded 
him, such as Phaleas, Hippodamus, and especially Plato. Tlie 
Politics is not a systematic stu^ of political philosophy, but 
rather a treatise on the art of government. ,In it Aristotle analyzes 
the evils that were prevalent in the Greek cities and the defects in 
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their political systems, and gives practical suggestions as to the 
bpt way to avoid threatening dangers. The general nature of 
his political thought may he inferred from the point of view of 
the work as a whole and from the rational principles underlying 
his political advice. 

The origin of the state Aristotle finds in the efforts of men to 
satisfy their individual needs and desires. The association of male 
and female for the perpetuation of the race, and of master and 
slave for the production of subsistence, gave rise to the family or 
household. As long as men were satisfied with a bare eristence 
and the satisfaction of their elementary wants, this sufficed. "When 
urged by their nature to seek a fuller life, households were com- 
bined into a city or state, of such size and nature as to be self- 
sufficing. This is the perfect form of association ; and man, nat- 
urally a political animal, can attain the true end for which he is 
intended only in the life of the state. Without social life man 
would be a brute. In this sense the state, as an idea, is prior to 
man. What made man a rational being, distinguished from the 
.lower forms of animal life, was the pbwer of speech and organized 
association with his fellows. The state thus precedes the indi- 
vidual, for only in the state can the human being rise above the 
brute and become a man. 

The state, therefore, exists to satisfy the higher moral and 
intellectual needs of man j the household, within the state, to pro- 
vide for the physical needs of life. The state may thus be justified 
on utilitarian grounds also, and upon this basis slavery is upheld 
as right and natural. Since men differ in intellectual capacity and 
in physical strength, some are intended by nature for masters, 
others for slaves. Men who are highly endowed intellectually are 
intended to command ; those with slight endowment of reason, but 
with strength of body, are fitted only to carry out orders. Under 
such conditions, if the authority of the master is not abused, 
slavery is mutually advantageous. The enslavement of prisoners 
of war is justified only when success in war indicates the superior 
intelligence of the victors, not when men of ability are subject to 
the misfortunes of war. Aristotle shared the universal belief of 
the Greeks in their intellectual superiority over their neighbors. 
Greeks therefore can never rightfully be made slaves. 

Like the other Greeks, Aristotle placed a low estimate on aU 
occupations connected nwith the production of wealth. It was a 
necessary function of .the household, hut the lowest of its functions, 
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suited only to slaves and aliens. The citizen, who engaged in public 
affairs, should be free from the care and the debasing influence of 
economic concerns. Agriculture, cattle raising, hunting and fish- 
ing, as natural occupations, were placed higher in the scale than 
trade and commerce ; and the lending of money at interest was con- 
sidered wholly unjustified. Aristotle was the first to give attention 
to the economic basis of political institutions ; and, in spite of some 
confusion of thought, he worked out the fundamental principle 
that the character and distribution of wealth is a determining fac- 
tor in fixing the form of government, that the occupations of a 
people influence their political attitude and ability, and that revo- 
lutions are usually contests between those who have much and those 
who have little property. 

Aristotle gave eonsiderahle attention to criticizing some of 
Plato’s ideas, especially his emphasis on unity within the state 
and his communistic' schemes for achieving it. Aristotle believed 
that desirable unity in the state was to be accomplished, not by 
crushing out differences among individuals through a strict dis-. 
ciplinary regime, but by a proper organization of individuals of 
diverse typei Accordingly, while he favored public and com- 
pulsory training and education, he believed that the abolition of 
family ties and of private property interests, which Plato favored, 
would narrow men’s lives and prevent the 'establishment of valu- 
able social bonds. 

- The limitations upon state action which Aristotle favored were 
not based on any idea of rights possessed by individuals with which 
the state should not interfere. Aristotle, however, was more con- 
cerned with the welfare of citizens as individuals than with the ab- 
stract conception of the good of the social whole. He viewed the 
state as a means of securing the highest welfare of the aggregate 
of its citizens, and. believed that to accomplish this a considerable 
degree of individual liberty should he permitted. Since men differ 
in abilities and needs, the best development of their powers would 
result from a system that left them a certain freedom in conducting 
their lives. 

Aristotle defined the state as the collective body of citizens, and 
defined a citizen as one who has the right to take part in govern- 
ment. Basing his ideas on the facts of Hellenic life, he believed 
that citizenship implied participation in assemblies and in juries, in 
the active exercise of political rights. Th* qualifications for cit- 
izenship he considered to be the capacity to rule and to be ruled; 
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and he believed that the -working classes, too dependent upon the 
commands of others to develop ability to rule, should not be ad- 
mitted to the privilege of eitisenship. 

A clear distinction between state and government was found in 
Aristotle’s thought. 'While the state consists of the whole body of 
citizens, the government consists of those who order and regulate 
the state, hold the offices, and possess the supreme power. . Accord- 
ingly, in discussing the best form of government, he was con- 
cerned with the proper distribution of political power among the 
administrative organs of the state. In ffiseussing the best form of 
state, he considered questions of geographic situation, climate, re- 
sources, and the number and character of citizens. The principle 
of separation of powers was also clearly brought out, and the proper 
organization and duties of executive, legislative, and judicial 
organs were examined. 

Numerous attempts to classify the forms of government had 
already been made. Pindar, Herodotus, Thucydides, and Plato 
recognized the differences among government in the hands of one, 
of the few, and of the many. Aristotle’s classification, based upon 
the earlier efforts, was more exact and has remained without essen- 
tial change to the present day. He analyzes governments, first ac- 
cording to the number of persons in whom the sovereign power is 
vested; second, according to the end to which the government is 
directed. The latter distinction separates pure from corrupt forms, 
depending upon whether the governing group sets before itself the 
perfection of all the citizens, or its own interests alone. 

His classification was as follows: A state governed in the in- 
terests of all by one person is a monarchy. If the monarch governs 
arbitrarily for his o-wn benefit, this type degenerates into a 
tyranny, A state governed for the common good by a few is an 
aristocracy. If the few use tiieir power selfishly, or place wealth 
above intelligence and patriotism, the aristocracy becomes an 
oligarchy. A state governed by the whole people for the general 
welfare is a polity. If, however, the majority of the people, realiz- 
ing their distinctions, govern in the interests of the poor alone, the 
polity in its corrupt form becomes a democracy. The pure forma 
are ideals, most desirable if perfect men existed, but in the case of 
monarchy and aristocracy practically impossible of realization. 
The corrupt forms fall in the realm of practical politick Of these 
forms, tyranny and eisfreme democracy are the worst. Ony in the 
case of polity is the ideal in close relation with possible govemment. 
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In deciding which form of government is best, Aristotle realized 
that political institutions must correspond to the character and 
needs of the peoples concerned. An ideal state, therefore, is pos- 
sible only imder ideal conditions. If men of preeminent excellence 
could tie obtained, Aristotle believed that monarchy and aristocracy 
were the best forms of government. Taking human nature as it is, 
he was inclined to favor a moderate democracy. Controversy had 
been keen in the Greek world between those who favored placing 
sovereign power in the hands of the wealthy and intelligent class 
and those who upheld the authorily of mere numbers. Since the 
end of the state is to promote a good life, Aristotle held that the 
greater share of authority should be exercised by those who con- 
tribute most to the state. The virtue and ability of the whole 
people is greater than that of any part or faction, hence final au- 
thority riiould lie in the mass of the citizens. Through their as- 
sembly they should pass upon fundamental questions, choose the 
magistrates, and hold them to account for their official actions. 
Above the sovereignty of the people, however, Aristotle, like a true 
Greek, placed the sovereignty of the law. Human authority, he 
said, always contains something of the brute; the authority of nat- 
ural and rational law is alone godlike. 

Aristotle laid great emphasis upon the value of moderation and 
stability in the state. He realized the tendency toward extremes 
in the democracy of his day, and deplored the violent factional con- 
tests that were prevalent in the Hellenic cities. He believed that 
the best state for the Greek peoples was a city, with comparatively 
small territory and trith a limited population, so that citizens might 
know one another and take an active part in political affairs. The 
city should lie sufficiently near the sea to secure necessary goods 
from abroad, but not so near as to unduly develop commerce and 
maritime interests.. Extremes of wealth and poverty, making one 
class arrogant and the other slavish, were undesirable. A strong 
middle class, making for order and stability, would furnish the 
best basis for the state. The various occupations, necessary to have 
the state self-supporting, must be represented, but the citizen class 
should be limited to the administrators, warriors, and priests. 
They should own the land and have leisure for the duties of citizen- 
ship. The city must be fully capable of defending itself, although 
aggressive warfare was undesirable. Detailed provisions were 
made for public education along physical, intellectual, and moral 
lines. 
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The frequent changes in the government of the Greek cities led 
Aristotle to devote considerable attention to the subject of revolu- 
tion. The general trend from monarchy through oligarchy and 
tyranny to democracy he explained as the result of social and eco- 
nomic changes. He made a masterly analysis of contemporary polit- 
ical evils, and found the main source of factional contests in the dis- 
crepancy between the political abilities of the different classes of 
"nitizens and the actual authority that they possessed. Since men 
crave equality, a feeling of injustice arises among those who see 
others possessing privileges which they do not share. The proper 
apportionment of political power is, therefore, fundamental to the 
seeurily of the state. A mixed form of government combining 
democratic and oligarchic elements he considered most natural and 
enduring. A number of practical suggestions were also. made as 
to the methods by which various types of government may be suc- 
cessfully maintained and revolution prevented. 

Aristotle was favorably situated to carry on his political studies. 
His position as tutor of the young Alexander in the Macedonian 
court freed him from an active part in public affairs and enabled 
him to survey the Greek world as a disinterested observer. The 
authority of Macedon also placed at his disposal the materials he 
needed for his investigations. Peace, made possible by the estab- 
lishment of Macedonian supremacy, made observation and compari- 
son of various forms of government possible ; and the destruction 
of Greek independence had not yet resulted in obvious decadence 
in public life. 

Aristotle’s’ contribution to political thought is important be- 
cause of the actual information it gives concerning the conditions 
of Greek constitutional life. It established a logical method of 
political inquiry and made possible a distinct science of the state. 
While based on conditions in the Greek world, Aristotle’s work 
contained many profound generalizations applicable to political life 
in all times and places. He also recognized the importance of 
economic influences and of geographic conditions on political or- 
ganization and activity. Finally, he held the high civic ideal of 
a state governed by reason and aiming at a good life. He believed 
that the purpose of the state was not to extend its dominion or 
enrich its people, but to widen knowledge, promote virtue, and 
secure justice to' all. 

Certain limitations ^f thought caused by Greek conditions are 
obvious. Aristotle assum’cd the superiority of the Greeks over 
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other peoples, the necessity of slavery, the city-state as the natural 
type of political organization, and the unsuitability of the labor- 
ing classes for the duties of citizenship. Though he wrote at the 
time when the era of independent city states was near its end, 
he apparently did not appreciate this fact, and he could not see 
in the Macedonian Empire any desirable qualification that a state 
should possess. His aim was to restore and perpetuate the city as 
the proper form of political unit. He also ignored problems, such 
as taxation, public debt, standing armies and navies, and inter- 
national relations, to which the modem writer would give atten- 
tion, -While believing in the desirability of a considerable amount 
of individual freedom, he never reached the conception of civil 
rights; and while suggesting the concept of sovereignty, he never 
considered the state as the ultimate source of law. Belief in the 
essential identity of state and individual, and in the existence of 
a law of nature, prevented clear thinking on those points. 

"If The Latos of Plato leaves in one’s mind the vague but un- 
mistakable suggestions of Attiei^d Sparta, The Politics of Arisr 
totle leaves somewhat more distinctly the impression of a Spartan- 
ized Athens. This corresponds to the success of the later phil 
osopher in combining in his thought the Hellenic and the universal. 
For no other Hellenic state was so universal as Athens. In both 
things material and things of the spirit she sounded the depths 
and crowned the heights of human nature. A genius peculiarly 
susceptible to Athenian inspiration must necessarily be in many 
respects as universal as humanity itself. Such a genius was 
Aristotle’s and such was the character of his philosophy.”^ 

6. Tbe EpicuiiSANS AM> Sxoics. 

Sixteen years before Aristotle died, the free life of the Greek 
cities was brought to an end. Through the conquests of Alexander, 
and the later partition of his dominions among his successors, the 
military empire became the typical form of political organmation. 
For a time, under the weakest of Alexander’s successors, some of 
the Greek cities, united in the Aetolian and the Achaean Leagues, 
maintained a considerable degree of autonomy and made a valu- 
able contribution to the principle of federal government.* How- 
ever, these federations also fell before the conquering power of 

‘■W. A. Smmmg, Political Theories, Ancient a*d Medieval, 07. 

• See B. A. Freeman, A Mistory of Federal Government. 
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Rome, and Greek political institutions survived merely as phases 
of local government in the Roman Empire. 

Greek thought was so intimately connected with Greek institu- 
tions that the decline of one necessarily meant the decline of the 
other. Plato and Aristotle represented the highest achievement 
of Greek political philosophy. "While the lost literature of the third 
and second centuries B. C. probably contained a considerable 
amount of political writing, the work lacked originality’ and in- 
fluOTce, as is shown by the general nature of the thought of this 
period. . "While Flato and Aristotle taught that a rationally or- 
ganized state was essential to the good life of the individual, 
Epicurus and Zeno, the founders of the Epicurean and Stoic phil- 
osophies respectively, were absolutely indifferent to political af- 
fairs. 

The loss of civic independence and the disappearance of popu- 
lar participation in government that marked the period of Mace- 
donian supremacy weakened the patriotism of the Greeks and pro- 
duced a separation between individual and state. "When the center 
of government was moved to a foreign capital, the Greeks were 
forced to seek a field of activity outside the state; and pliilosophy 
became concerned with the means by which the individual might 
secure happiness, rather than with the aspects of public welfare." ' 
Attention was shifted from the state to the citizen; and it was 
even- held that there is no connection between individual and social 
welfare, and that the state is not necessary to a good life. The 
cosmopolitan character of the age was clearly reflected in its specu- 
lative -thought. Universalism and individualism replaced city 
patriotism. The distinctions between Greek and barbarian and 
between city and city were broken down, and men viewed them- 
selves either as citizens of the world or as separate individuals en- 
grossed in their private interests. 

Certain doctrines of the Epicureans and Stoics exercised a 
considerable influence on political theo^ in later periods. Both 
agreed in making individual happiness the aim of life. They dif- 
fered in' defining liappiness and in the method by which it might 
be Secured. The Epicureans advocated the temperate satisfaction 
of every desire, sensual and intellectual ; the Stoics taught the sup- 

‘ The tradiHon was handed down that the famous hhrary at ^ciandm 
contained several thousand volumes of political writings of this period. This 
library was burned in the parly part of the fifth century a. d. in the efiort of 
the Emperor Theodosius to crush out pagan learning. 
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pression of the emotions and the subordination of immoral desires 
to the demands of reason. 

The Epicureans based the state upon individual self-interest. 
They defined law as an agreement of utility entered into among 
individuals in order that they might be secured against violence 
and injustice. The social contract theory of the state was here 
foreshadowed. They believed that political life is burdensome and 
that the wise man will take no part in it unless his interests abso- 
lutely demand it. The Epicureans taught submission to any gov- 
ernment that maintained peace and order. Efficient despotism 
was as good as democracy. The suitability of this doctrine to the 
situation after the conquest of Greece by Alexander and by Home 
is evident. 

The Stoics conceived of nature as the embodiment of universal 
law, Season, as the creative source of law, was the revealer of 
nature. The law of nature was therefore fixed and immutable; 
it was the reflection of the process of nature, in harmony with 
human reason, the divine element in the universe. In this form 
the idea of natural law was handed down through Boman law and 
through medieval political thought. 

However, human reason as the source of natural law, did not 
mean the independent judgment of the individual, but the com- 
mon judgment of mankind. Men, as rational beings, are essentially 
alike; they are subject to the same natural law and have equal 
rights. Upon this doctrine, a cosmopolitan political theory was 
created. All men are naturally brothers, fellow citizeDs in a world 
republic. Universal natural law and universal citizenship were 
Stoic ideals. The importance of these conceptions in a society 
based upon slavery is at once evident. 

'While the Stoics developed these ideals from a philosophic and 
humanitarian point of view, the conditions of the time soon be- 
came favorable to their political application. The empire of Alex- 
ander broke down the barriers between Greek and barbarian. Petty 
social and civil distinctions were swept away, and diverse peoples 
actually became members of one political system. "W^ith the estab- 
lishment of the Homan Empire, universal law and universal citi- 
zenship became practical facts. The idea of the law of nature and 
of principles of justice common to all men were adopted .by the 
Homan jurists. The conception of universal brotherhood, espe- 
cially when it was taken up and expanded by Christianity, was 
transmitted, with the profoundest results, to modem times. 
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7. Greek Theort op iNTERNATioNAii Reuations. 

Conditions in the Hellenic Tvorld were favorable for a consider- 
able growth of inter-municipal enstoma and principles. The Greeks 
drew a clearly marked distinction between Hellene and barbarian, 
and recognized the existence of a law of the Hellenes, not appli- 
cable to the world at large. The Greek cities, like the Hebrew tribes, 
formed an international circle, distinct from the world- around 
them, and were bound together by a close community of interests, 
and by a common race, religion, and culture. The idea of city 
autonomy, however, was more powerful than the sense of national 
unity, and a scientific body of inter-municipal principles was never 
created. 

Relations among the cities were governed, in the main, by con- 
siderations of policy and expediency. Religious leagues, such as 
the Delphic Amphictyony, and political confederations, such as the 
Delian Confederacy and the Achaean and Aetolian Leagues, wore 
established. The military and political leadership of a single city 
was sometimes recognized, — Sparta, Athens, and Thebes occupying 
such positions before the Greeks were united under Macedon. At- 
tempts were also made to maintain a balance of power among the 
leading cities. 

"Warfare was frequent and was characterized by great severity 
and cruelty. Booty was divided among the victors, and prisoners 
were usuaRy put to death or sold into slavery, although later Greek 
customs showed progress toward more humane principles. Pew 
obligations were recognized in dealing with foreigners, and resident 
aliens usually possessed rights only thrbugh some Greek citizen 
who acted as their patron. Certain rules and customs, such as 
the inviolability of envoys, the right of asylum, truces for the 
burial of the dead, and suspension of hostilities during great re- 
ligious festivals, e. g., the Olympic Games, were generally ob- 
served. A frequent task of the popular assemblies was to hear and 
criticize the reports of returning ambassadors, to instruct envoys 
sent abroad, and to discuss proposals made by foreign ambassadors. 

The Greeks made a decided contribution to the idea of settling 
disputes by arbitration. Questions of religion, commerce, and terri- 
tory were referred by agreement to indmduals, to other cities, or 
to religious oracles for decision.^ Agreements beforehand to submit 
disputes to arbitration were sometimes inserted in treaties. In 

* J. B. Mootc, JTisiorv of ArhUration, V, Appendix, 4831, 
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■the field of maritime law considerable progress was made. Piracy, 
regarded as honorable in the early Greek period, was supplanted 
^ by legitimate and peaceful commerce; and a body of maritime 
law was developed as early as the third century B. C. by the com- 
mercial city of Rhodes, which acted as a sort of mandatory of all 
the Greek states interested in the safety of the seas. This Rhodian 
Sea Law ^ served as the basis for commercial codes in the Middle 
Ages. • 

In relations with peoples outside the Hellenic world, the Greeks 
of the later 'period came to recognize the obligation of certain ill- 
defined rules. References were made to “the laws of aR man- 
kind”* in the dealings between Greeks and Persians. Whatever 
the origin of the idea of a universal law, it was a distinctly pro- 
gressive step to recognize that the intercourse of men, even of 
diverse races and religions, was not absolutely lawless' 

The ancient world tried two methods of regulating international 
life. The first was to impose peace by force and create a world 
state. The Oriental empires tried this method and failed. Rome 
alone succeeded in creating for some centuries a general peace 
on this basis. The price paid, however, was heavy. It cost the 
stagnation of creative effort, the decadence of civilized life, and 
finally a bitter internal struggle. The other method, that tried by 
the Greeks, established a system of independent states, which 
aimed to maintain a balance of power. They were bound one to 
another by treaties and settled some of their disputes by adjudi- 
' cation. This method did not establish peace ; on the contrary, wars 
were freqiient. It made possible, however, a period of active 
political life, in which many modem international ideas had their 
origin. 

8. Contributions op Greek Poutic-u. Thought. 

The Greek civic ideal, especiaUy as it existed in Atliens, created 
a civilization which no city has since been able to attain. It 
developed an intensity of patriotism and exercised an educational 
influence which no modem state can equal. The city was the 
individual on a larger scale, an integral and essential part of his 
life. Its law was identified with supreme reason and covered the 
entire field of morality. The city was thus state, church, and 

‘See R, D. BoileflicI, “Tlie Historic.iI Position of the Rhodian Sea Law,” 
in Yale Um Jminnl, XVITI, 223-342 (Feb., 1909). 

‘Herodotus, Til, 136; Thucydides, 1, 67. 
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school. Religious feel^gs -were associated -with civic allegiance. 
Education was acquired from personal experience in the assembly 
and in the law courts and from holding admiidstrative office. In- 
dividuals existed as persons only as members of the state, in which 
they took active part, and from which they received that -which 
made life worth living. 

The chief contributions of the Greeks to political thought were 
the ideals of liberty and democracy. The freedom of the Greeks 
stood in striking contrast to conditions in the Oriental states that 
preceded or in the Roman Empire that followed. This love of 
liberty was manifest in many ways. In the first place, the Greeks 
insisted that each city should be an autonomous unit, independent 
of external control. Athens took the leading part in resisting 
the Persian invaders in their efforts to extend Eastern despotism 
to the Hellenic world. Aeschylus makes his chorus say that the 
Athenians “call no man their master,”^ and the “games of lib- 
erty” * were established at Platea to commemorate the freedom of 
Greece at the suggestion of the Athenian Aristides. This love of 
city independence prevented unity in the- Hellenic world; but at a 
time when means of communication and transportation were unde- 
veloped, and when the device of representation had not been 
thought of, democracy and individufil freedom were possible only 
in states small in area and population. 

In the second place, Athens encouraged freedom of thought and 
expression. A critical attitude in philosophy and in politics was 
to some extent tolerated. Citizens, freed from trivial cares by 
the labor of slaves, devoted their attention to non-materialistie 
interests and considered it proper that the state should foster 
literature, art, and science. In contrast to the Oriental world, 
the inteUeetual life of Greece was comparatively free from dogma, 
superstition, and external control; and the intellectual achieve- 
ments of the Hellenes were their permanent contribution to his- 
tory. "What we call to-day the western spirit, in contrast to that 
of the Orient, is a direct legacy froin the Greeks. 

Finally, the Greeks made some progress toward the ideal of in- 
dividual liberty. Tyranny and oligarchy they considered the worst 
forms of government, largely because they involved an elaborate 
system of espionage and of annoying interferences with the lives 
of individuals.' Aristotle taught that a considerable amount of 
individual freedom was necessary for the highest development of 

^Aeschylus, Vcrsac, 244. * *The Eleuthcria. 
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human powers, and the Epicureans held the extreme hdief that 
each person should place first the satisfaction of Ms individual 
desires. However, the Greeks never quite developed the true con- 
ception of the individual as a moral person whose welfare is an 
end in itself. They recognized the will of the state, hut did not 
clearly separate from it the free will of the individual The Greek 
citizen submitted himself to the laws of his city in much the same 
way that he yielded to the forces of nature around him Both 
were equally natural and inevitable. A clear understanding of 
the nature of authority and of freedom, of the conflict between 
them, and yet of their essential harmony, was never worked out 
in the philosophy of the Greeks. 

The Greek idea of the state was not, as in later theory, based 
upon the relationsMp existing between sovereign and people, but 
rather hetu-een the individual and the community. The notion 
of an independent sovereign, possessing inherent powers, can 
scarcely be found in Greek thought. Final authority was vested 
in the laws rather than in persons. An order based on natural law 
determined the relations among the members of the community, 
and types of government were merely the form through wMeh the 
self-directing life of the community expressed itself. Prom the 
Middle Ages to the present time, political theory has been mainly 
concerned with the question of sovereignty, justifying it and giv- 
ing it legal character, and elaborating the organization of its 
irowers. These concepts were unimportant in Greek political 
thought. 

The conception of liberty among the Greeks did not always 
work successfully in practice. The right of all to mind the pub- 
lic business was made an excuse for each to interfere with his 
neighbor. Sycophants and public informers were numerous, and 
the independence of individuals was made an excuse for excessive 
egoism and jealon^. Besides, the ideas of liberty and equality led 
to incompetence and mediocrity. TVliere all had an equal voice 
in the state, no one would admit the superior value of any opinions, 
and the way was made easy for the sopMst and the demagogue. 
The Athenian democracy was suspicions of its leaders. Socrates 
was put to death by a public opinion hostile to any who differed 
from the mass, and ostracism always threatened the man who pos- 
sessed conspicuous ability. 

Moreover, Athens, the leading exponeyt of liberty, refused to 
extend it to- large classes of her own population and to the cities 
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she brought under her sway. In her efforts to build up an empire 
she was accused by her allies and by her enemies of being a tyrant 
city; and her fall in 404 B. C. is explained mainly by her attempts 
to restrict freedom to herself. Greek liberty came down to the 
modern world rather as an ideal than as a practical system. 
Worked out by later peoples in the form of democracy and of indi- 
'vldualism, the Greek conception of freedom was a valuable politi- 
cal contribution. The modem world agrees with the Greek that 
each citizen should have free development and should share in the 
business of the state. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ROMAN POI/mOAIi THOUGHT. 

1. Roman PoumoAL Institutions. 

Rome contributed little to the literature of political thought. 
Her political institutions and legal system, however, exerted a tre- 
mendous influenee on political evolution; and for. many centuries 
after her fall the idea of the state was based upon the institutions 
that Rome had established. Rome first appeared as a city-state, 
formed by a union of tribes living on neighboring hills. Her gov- 
ernment was monarchic, consisting of a king, an advisory senate, 
and an assembly, the eomiiia owiaia, whose chief duty was 'the elec- 
tion of the king. At first only the patricians, a limited group of 
aristoeratie families, had any share in political authority. Under 
the later kings, the remainder' of the citizens, the plebeians, de- 
manded a voice in the government, and a new assembly, the co- 
m&tia centurwia, in which both patricians and plebeians took part, 
was added. 

As in the Greek cities, the general tendency in early Rome was 
toward a more democratic form of government. About 500 B. C., 
with the expulsion of the last king, a republic was established; 
and for two centuries the patricians and plebeians carried on a 
contest for control of the state, the result of which was the fusion 
of the two classes into a common citizen body, having equal politi- 
cal and civil rights. In this process the government underwent 
decided changes. The civil and military authority of the king 
was vested in two consuls elected annually by the eomiiia centu- 
riaia. Other magistrates, such as the praetors and the censors, 
were created later to assist in the administrative and judicial 
functions of the consuls, and in time of emergency provision was 
made for the temporary establishment of a dictatorship. At first 
only patricians were eligible to these ofSces, but the plebeians 
worked steadily to secure admission. Meantime the plebeians 
created their own assembly, the concilium plehis, and chose their 
own officers, chief of whom was the tribune, who had the right to 
intervene on behalf of the people and to veto acts of the consuls. 

6i 
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As the two classes were gradually amalgamated, the plebeian 
organs were fused into the government of the city. The plebeian 
assembly, with name changed to the comitia, tributa, became the 
chief law-making organ. The comitia centuriata chose the con- 
suls, held them responsible for their acts in ofSce, acted as the 
final court in criminal cases, and decided questions of peace and 
war. The old patrician comitia curiata survived only as a formal 
body in control of certaifi religious matters. The Senate, how- 
ever, retained its aristocratic character and came to be composed 
of those who had held high administrative office. "While in theory 
its functions were advisory only, in practice it exercised large 
powers, the regulation of finances and of political and social privi- 
leges was in its hands, and through its control of foreign relations, 
and of dealings with the allies and with subject nations, its powers 
increased with the growth of the empire. 

After the conclusion of the contest between patricians and 
plebeians and the satisfactory working out of the republican gov- 
ernment of the city, the attention of Borne was directed to foreign 
conquest and expansion. The Greek cities, facing east, came first 
in contact with older civilizationB and were compelled to wage' 
defensive wars to maintain their own existence. Their surplus of 
population went out as colonists to found new cities that became 
virtually independent. Under these conditions the city-state re- 
mained as the typical form of government in the Hellenic world 
until the time of Alexander. Borne, facing west,- came first m 
contact with weaker peoples and easily conquered and absorbed 
them ; and her colonists remained under the control of the home 
city and extended its dominion. As a result of this process, demo- 
cratic development mthin the city ceased, and with the territorial 
expansion of Borne, an imperial system of government, reverting 
to the autocratic type, was gradually created. 

The expansion of Borne began with the incorporation of the 
neighboring Italian states. Some of these were recognized as 
allies and allowed considerable autonomy in local government. 
Over others governing authority was vested in a group of colo- 
nists sent out from Borne, or in a Boman official called a prefect. 
The right to share in the government at Borne was limited to citi- 
zens residing in the capital, but a limited citizenship was conferred 
upon some of the allies; and in 90 B. C., after a serious revolt 
practically all the peoples south of the*Po were, granted full 
citizenship. 
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Ifl the -wars -with Carthage Rome destroyed her only rival in 
the west, became a naval power, and acquired over-seas dominions. 
By the middle of the second century B. C., a large part of the 
fragments of Alexander’s Graeco-Oriental empire had come under 
Roman control. And by the close of the first century B. C.', BW. 
had extended her authority over the barbarians to the north and 
west, and governed from the Euphrates to the British Ides and 
from the Sahara to the Rhine-Danube frontier. Practically the 
entire western civilized world was united in a single political 
system. Roads leading from Rome in all directions gave trade a 
permanent course, kept the provinces in touch with the capital, 
and made it possible to maintain order. 

An effective system of centralized administrative control was 
worked out to hold the empire together. The conquered territory 
was divided into provinces, over each of which was placed a 
Roman ofScial, known as a proconsul or a propraetor, with full 
powers in eivU and political affairs. The right to impeach this 
official at Rome on the expiration of his term was the only safe- 
jguard which the people of the provinces possessed against arbi- 
trary authority. While the form of the republican city-state con- 
stitution survived at Rome, the work of Julius Caesar and Augus- 
tus, about the time of Christ, virtually set up a military despotism. 
This was done by securing control of the army and of the voters 
at Rome, and combining in the hands of one man, the emperor, the 
powers of the most important magistrates. The popular assemblies 
ceased to have any important functions, gradually losing their 
criminal jurisdiction, their right to elect officers, and their voice 
in legislation. The senate retained an important position, its reso- 
lutions being the usual form of legislation. However, the emperor 
exercised a dominant influence in determining the make-up of the 
senate, his proposals initiated new measures, and his decrees 
came Anally to be recognized as law. The establishment of Latin 
as a common official language and the application of a general sys- 
tem of law over the empire marked the completion of the process 
of unification. 

By the end of the second century A. D., Roman citizenship had 
been extended to the provinces, the city-state basis of the empire 
thus disappearing, and all members of the state were placed on an 
equality of subjection to the rule of the emperor. During this 
period the earlier legaMheory that the emperor received his powers 
from the Roman people was gradually replaced by the idea that 
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imperial authority was of dmne origin. For a time the emperor 
was himself worshipped as a god. Later, when Christianity was 
adopted as the state religion, the idea survived in the belirf that 
the emperor ruled as the agent of God’s will on earth. The admin- 
istrative reforms of Diocletian and Constantine, about 300 A. D., 
definitely abandoned the legal fictions of republican Rome and 
recognized the imfierial system. Thus the democratic city-state 
became the autocratic world-empire, emphasis shifting from the 
Greek ideals of democracy, liberty, and local independence, to the 
Roman ideals of unity, order, universal law, and cosmopolitanism. 
In reducing men of aU nations to a common subjection, the Roman 
empire completed the work begun by Macedon ; and with the de- 
struction of political independence, the scientific study of politics 
practically disappeared. Aside from half-conscious stirrings in 
the Middle Ages, there was no serious revival of the theory of 
politics until the Renaissance. 

2. Nature of Rouak PouncAii Thought. 

In general, the Romans derived their philosophical ideas from 
the Greeks, the doctrines of the Stoics being especially popular. 
Deliberate purpose played little part in the creation of Roman 
political institutions. Aside from the general policy of playing 
off her enemies one against another,^ and of attaching each newly 
conquered region directly to herself, the empire resulted from the 
situation that confronted Rome, and not from qny general plan 
or theory. Even after the completion of the imperial system, no 
effort was made by any Roman writer to formulate a system of 
political philosophy, as Aristotle had done for the Greek world. 
However, the Romans, in applying to the facts of political life 
some of the ideas which they borrowed from the Greeks, reduced 
them to more definite form, and in their system of government and 
law they unconsciously applied certain principles which mark an 
advance over Greek thought.. Among these the most important 
was the idea of positive law. This involved the separation of poli- 
tics and ethics, the formation of an abstract conception of the 
state, distinct from society in general, and the development of 
the idea of the legal personality and of the political sovereignty 
of the state as a maker of law. 

In Roman thought the state did not absorb the individual, as 
in the theory of Plato, nor was the state considered non-essential 

‘The divide et impera of the Eomans. ^ 
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as in the teachings of the Epicureans. The Romans separated 
state and individual, each having definite rights and duties. The 
state ■was a necessary and natural framework for social existence • 
but the indi'ndual, rather than the state, was made the center of 
legal thought, and the protection of the rights of the individual 
was the main purpose for which the state existed. The state was 
thus viewed as a legal person, exercising its authority -vrithin defi- 
nite limits ; and the citizen was viewed as a legal person, having 
rights which were to be safeguarded against other persons and 
against illegal encroachment by the government itself. On the 
basis of this conception, the elaborate system of Roman private law 
was created. 

While the state was the source of legal rights, ultimate 
authority was conceived to reride in the people as the political 
whole. The early kings, the republican magistrates, and in theory 
at least, even the emperors, received their authority from the 
citizens, acted as their agents, and were responsible to them for 
the exercise of their duties. The will of the emperor had the 
force of law because, in theory, the people had delegated to him 
their entire authority. All citizens had equal political rights, and 
in the citizens as a body was vested the ultimate sovereignty of 
the state. This general point of view was always present in 
Roman political thought. 

The idea of contract played a large part in Roman legal theory! 
Like the Greeks, the Romans considered the state so natural as to 
need no justification, and the idea of a social contract, by which 
men gave up their natural rights in- order to form a body politic 
held no place in their thought. On the other hand, they did de- 
velop the idea of a governmental contract, by which the authority 
of the people was delegated to the public officials. Once chosen, 
however, the power of the magistrate within his legal duties .was 
complete, the people ha'ving no right to withdraw the powers 
which they had conferred. The Romans recognized no right of 
revolution. Their idea of the governmental contract was similar 
to that held by Hobbes, rather than that of Locke ; and, as in the 
case of Hobbes, they used the doctrine to justify autocratic 
government. 

The creation of law also took the form of a contract. During 
the greater part of Roman history, ne-w laws were enacted in the 
form of an agreemenl^ between the magistrates and the people in 
their assemblies, being proposed by the former and ratified or 
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rejected by the latter. Law was not a command imposed by a 
sovereign np'on his subjects, but a contract arranged among the 
constituent organs of the state after negotiation. The idea of 
contract was important in Boman religious thought, their worship 
consisting largely of a bargain by which the worshipper agreed 
to perform certain ceremonial duties to the gods in return for 
certain expected benefits from them. Finally, the Homans clearly 
recognized the nature of a contractual relation among individuals 
and built up a large part of their private law upon that conception. 

3. Eoman Theorv op Law. 

The Homan idea of law developed gradually. The first Roman 
laws were a mixture of religious regulations, customary rules, and 
popular conceptions of justice. As usual among early peoples, 
religion was an important element in authority, offences against 
public order being regarded as injuries to the gods rather than as 
offenses against the state. As in Greece, a distinction gradually 
developed between those rules that were considered the direct com- 
mands of the gods and those principles which were held to be 
rationally implied in the customs of men. The idea that the state 
might create new law was, however, entirely lacking, and the first 
codification of the Roman law in the Twelve Tables (about 450 
B. C.) merely put into definite form the existing customs of the 
Homan people. 

NeveiUieless, the establishment of the Twelve Tables marked 
the beginning of a new period in legal thought. It pushed the 
religious element into the background, made offences against the 
law primarily crimes against the state rather than disobedience to 
the gods, and marked the disappearance of custom as the chief 
source of law. Henceforth the law was increasingly considered 
as the will of the state, human in origin and in the source of its 
authority. Politics more and more dominated religion, the laws 
becoming secular in nature and tiie priests being made the agents 
of the state. In theory the laws of the Twelve Tables were sup- 
posed to cover the whole field of Homan private law, and change 
could be made only by interpreting the Tables or by making 
express statutory additions to them with the formal consent of 
tlie Homan people. Thus additions were made by the legal legis- 
lative organs of the statc-^the patrician and the plebeian assem- 
blies, and later the senate and the emperors. In this process the 
doctrine became firmly established that tlio body of Boman law 
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represented the -wiU of the state, from -which it received its formu- 
lation and its sanction. 

"With the expansion of Borne several ne-w ideas -were introdneed 
■which -widened and liheralized the Boman law, making it especially 
well fitted for the government of a world-empire, and enabling it 
after the faU of the empire, to serve as the basis for the legal sys- 
tem of Europe. The body of civil law growing out of the Twelve 
Tables was narrow and formal. It contained many survivals of 
early religious ideas and of conditions peculiar to Borne, and in- 
volved many technicalities that were destructive of justice. This 
exclusiveness and rigidity was gradually broken down by the edicts 
of the praetors, the responses of the jurisconsults, and the consti- 
tutions of the emperors. By their work the law was expanded 
and rationalized, and in this process the important ideas of the 
jus gentium and the jus naturtde were worked out. 

"When the administrative functions were subdivided under the 
republic, in the fourth century B. C., the civil judicial powers 
were bestowed upon an ofiicial kno-wn as the praetor. In applying 
the law, this official was compelled to interpret it, and in so doing 
new principles were inevitably established. Besides, at the begin- 
nings of their terms, the praetors issued edicts laying do-wn the 
general principles that they intended to follow in the administra- 
tion of their office. These edicts, forming precedents, were gen- 
erally accepted by their successors, and, -with the additions made 
from time to time, gradually modified and expanded Boman legal 
principles and practice. 

With the extension of Boman rule over conquered peoples, and 
with the gro-wth of foreign trade and the increasing number of 
aliens li-ving in Borne, an additional praetor was set up in the third 
century B. C. to administer justice in suits in which foreigners 
were concerned. Since Homan magistrates could not apply alien 
law, these praetors were compelled to develop a system of law 
suitable to their purposes. This was done by selecting the legal 
principles common to Borne and to the different Italian peoples 
over whom Borne governed, jond fusing it into a ssntem of law 
kno-wn as the jus gentium, that is, the law common to all nations. 
It embodied the principles of natural equity that growing enlight- 
enment was bringing at Borne, as well as the customs and legal 
ideas of subject peoples; and the praetor; in applying the law, was 
at liberty to modify it, subject only to his o-wn sense of justice. 
Because the principles thus developed were free from technicalities, 
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appeared to be the spontaneous creation of different peoples, and 
were characterized by abstract principles of justice, ' the jvs 
gentium seemed to correspond to the perfect dictates of reason, 
universally valid, and contributed to the idea of a law of nature, 
with Which it was finally identified. In this form it was gradually 
incorporated into the general body of Roman law, especially as 
the older civil law increasingly fell behind the re(iuirements of the 
times. 

The Roman law was further widened when the emperors be- 
stowed upon learned jurists the right to answer legal appeals on 
disputed points, coming from all parts of the empire, such re- 
sponses finally coming to have the full force of law. Out of the 
enormous mass of diverse legal ideas, the jurists were expected to- 
determine the general principles that were applicable to the entire 
empire. This demanded careful consideration of the ultimate na- 
ture of rights and of justice. In undertaking this work, the jurists', 
1^ their exact definition and logical classification, gradually built 
up a scientific system of jurisprudence, the great Code of Jus- 
tinian representing their highest achievement. In their efforts to 
apply principles of justice and reason, they were much influenced 
by the Stoic doctrine of natural law. Through the influence of 
Greek philosophy, especially through the work of the jurists, it 
became an accepted principle of Roman political thought that be- 
hind the particular rules of law there lay fundamental principles 
of abstract right, derived from the authority of nature, as inter- 
preted by reason. In dealing with the practical affairs of the 
whole civilized world, the jurists found the Stoic ideas of the 
brotherhood of man and of universal law particularly valuable. 

Through the incorporation of the ideas of the jus gentium and 
the jvs natwale into legal thought, Roman law ceased to be a 
narrow and rigid sj’stem, applicable only to a particular people 
in a single city, and became a broad and general system of juris- 
prudence suitable for the government of a world-state, and liberal 
enough to serve as the basis for the jurisprudence of diverse types 
of states for many centuries. From Roman jurisprudence the idea 
of natural law passed into the literature of the-Middle Ages, identi- 
fied often with the Christian conception of the universal- divine 
law implanted by God in the hearts of men. The organization of 
the Roman Catholic church'aud its system of canon law were based 
upon Roman legal ideas. When the studj^ of Roman law was re- 
vived toward the close of the Middle Ages, the Roman dictum that 
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the ■will of the prince is the sonree of law,^ separated from the 
Roman idea that the prince is the agent of the people, was used 
as the basis for the theory of the sovereignty of the national Kng. 
The Stoic doctrines of the jurists that by natural law all men are 
born free ‘ and that all men are equal in natural rights * were 
revived by the opponents of royal authority in building up the 
theory of social contract and natural rights that served as the 
basis for revolution and democracy. Besides, the concepts of jus 
gentium and naiurale played an important part in the creation 
of the theory of international law as finally worked out by Grotius. 


4. PoiiYBIUS. 

No discussion of the principles of Roman government was 
attempted until after Rome had become the greatest state in the 
world, and a beginning was then made by a Gi’eek. Polybius (204- 
122 B. C.) * was one of the statesmen who directed the policy of 
the Achaean League at the time when Macedonian power was de- 
stroyed and Greece brought under Roman control. He favored a 
negative attitude toward Rome, in contrast to the pro-Roman 
leanings of the leaders of the League ; and after the conquest he 
was taken to Italy as a hostage. There he became acquainted with 
the Roman constitution and the statesmen of the day, was sent by 
the Roman goveniment on several missions to Greece, and spent 
most of his time in traveling and collecting materials for his 
History of Ronw. 

When Polybius wrote, the republican constitution had reached 
the height of its development and had not yet given way under 
the strain imposed by the expanding area and interests of Rome. 
The motive of his History was to explain the greatness of Rome, 
to trace the steps by which Rome had become the ruling power in 
the world, and to describe the manner in which control over her 
vast dominions was exercised. In doing this, he presented a theorj’ 
of the origin of the state and described the various types of gov- 
ernment and the natural cycle of political change. He then 
' analyzed the constitution of Rome, showing that, by combining 
elements of the various forms of government and establishing a 


^InsIHutes of J'lislinian, I, ii, 6. 

’‘Milvtcs of Justinian, I, ii, 2. 

• Ultfian, Digest, L, xvn, 32. 

* The political theory of Polybius is founti in hia History of Dome, espe- 
cially Bk. VI. Of the forf/ books composing the History, the first fi\-c survive 
entire; the other thirty-five, only in frngmcnls. 
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system of checks and balances among the different organs, Home 
was safeguarded against the decay that ine\-itably destroyed the 
simple tj'pe of state. 

Polybius adopted the Greek classification of government into 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, and held that each of these 
types might exist in a pure or a corrupt form. He believed that 
these forms followed one another in a natural sequence, each type 
containing within itself the germs of its own decay. The earliest 
form of authority was a monarchy, based on force, established 
over a group of people bound together by natural instinct. As 
reason and experience gradually taught the value and necessity of 
government, and ideas of justice and morality appeared, the peo- 
ple obe3'ed the monarch willingly, and government proper was 
e.stablisbed in the form of royalty. As the monarch assumed arbi- 
trary' power and ruled unjustly, this type, however, tended to 
degenerate into its corrupt form, tyranny. Conspiracies, headed 
by distinguished and virtuous leaders, overthrew the tyrant and 
established aristocracy. Aristocraej', in turn, developed its' in- 
herent defect, oppressed the people, and became an oligarchy. The 
people, rising against their oppressors, established themselves in 
power and for a time governed in the interest of the whole as a 
democracy. But dissensions soon arose, the wealthy corrupted the 
ignorant masses, injustice and discontent increased, and mob rule 
resulted. The excesses of the mob brought some bold leader into 
prominence, who secured for himself autocratic power and gained 
popular support} and the cycle began its course anew. 

Polybius believed that to insure stability and prevent these 
successive transformations, it was essential to combine the better 
elements of all these forms. This had been partially accomplished 
bj' Lyeurgus for Sparta, and it had been even better worked out 
gradually by experience in the Boman system. In the Roman 
constitution the consuls represented the monarchic principle, the 
senate was essentially aristocratic, and the popular assemblies were 
democratic. Moreover, each of these organs exercised some re- 
straint on the powers of the othere, no one being able to act cffec- 
tivel.v without the consent of all. Thus an elaborate sj’stem of 
checks and balances was created. 'Wliile the writings of Plato and 
Aristotle contained some conception of the value of tliis principle, 
tlic Greek uTiters preferred a simple fonri of government, some- 
what modified by traces of the other types. Polj’bius was the first 
writer to make a clour statement of the aflvantages of a mixed 
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form of govemment, and of the principle of cheeks and balances 
in constitutional organization. These conceptions were recognized 
in theory and in practice in later periods, and in a slightly changed 
form remain valid in modern political thought. 

Polybius viewed the Roman state as an impartial spectator, 
and in his point of view was detached and rationalistic. He be- 
lieved tliat the motive to action is self-interest, that statesmen 
must treat interests as natural political forces, that political life 
results in an equilibrium of such interests among different classes, 
and that individuals and classes must be controlled by a system of 
mutual restraints His attitude bears some resemblance to that 
later taken by MachiaveUi. 

5. CiCEHO. 

Scarcely had the work of Polybius, praising the Roman con- 
stitution, been completed before the period of agitation and civil 
war began which destroyed the republic. The system of- checks 
and balances, valuable as long as opposing interests made mutual 
concessions, became unworkable when factional hostility led to 
deadlock and revolution. The economic changes that accompanied 
the growth of the Roman empire created a sharp division between 
the wealthy nobles, who composed the senate, and the proletariat 
represented in the assemblies; and the hostility between these 
bodies resulted in civil war, in which leaders sueh as the Gracchi, 
Marius, Sulla, Pompey, and Caesar brought the individual into 
prominence and prepared the way for the empire. During this 
period political speculation did not flourish. But in the effort of 
Cicero (106-43 B. C.) * to prevent these changes and to recall the 
Roman citizens to the former methods of working their govern- 
ment, clear and eloquent statements were made of the best Roman 
views concerning the nature of the state and of law. 

In the Be Repvilica Cicero followed the model of Plato’s Sc- 
piMic^ even to the dialogue form, and_ tried to determine the 
abstract ethfeal principles of justice and to outline the form of an 
ideal state. In this effort he was influenced by the conditions and 
needs of his own time, and he used the Roman government for 
purposes of analysis and illustration. He believed that the state 
is the natural result of the social instincts of man. In this he 
followed, in general, the' Stoic idea of the state as a rational and 

* Cicoro ’b political tliouclit is found .mainb’ in tlio Do jiepulilien, tho Do 
Zegibvs, and tho Do Offleiir.' 
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desirable institution, rather than the Epicurean idea of the state 
as an artificial creation resulting from individual self-interest. 
He differed from the Stoics, however, in viewing the state as a 
political institution, distinct from society in general, and in mak- 
ing a further separation between state and government, placing 
ultimate political authority in the people of the state as a whole, 
with the government acting as their agent. 

Cicero followed Polybius in classifying government into 
royalty, aristocracy, and democracy, each of which possesses cer- 
tain advantages, bnt is subject to decay that results in a corrupt 
form and leads to a cycle of revolutions. Of the simple forms, 
Cicero considered monarchy best, aristocracy nest, with democ- 
racy least desirable. He preferred, however, a mixed form of 
government, combining the excellences of each, and represented 
the republican system of Rome as a perfect example of the checks 
and balances needed for stability and good government. 

The most valuable work of Cicero was in the development of 
the idea of natural law. Following the teachings of Plato that 
tlie principles of right and justice are eternal, and of the Stoics 
that a supreme universal law e.xisicd in nature, Cicero brought the 
concepts of abstract reason and natural law into immediate rela- 
tion with the activity of human reason and the legislation of the 
state. He believed that moral principles are as applicable to 
political matters as they are in private affairs, and that true law 
is right reason, comformable to nature, universal and eternal. 

The Ue Legibus of Cicero was intended as a supplement to the 
De Eepvbh'ca- In it he was obviously influenced by the example 
of Plato. In contrast to The Ldiifs of Plato, which modified and 
made more practical tlie earlier Ideals of Plato’s Republic, Cicero 
in his He Legibits developed further the same line of thought that 
appeared in his De Rcpublica. He insisted that all civil law must 
be founded upon the principles of natural reason, and that an 
enactment that contravened the law of nature had no force as law. 
Fifteen centuries later this idea became effective in European 
political life. He urged upon Roman citizens high ideals of 
patriotism and of justice. Holding that all men are subject to 
the same natural principles of rigdrt, he taught a cosmopolitanism 
similar to tliat of the Stoics. Guided by these principles, Cicero, 
like Plato, designed a detailed constitutional and civil code that 
would conform to the principles of the law' of nature. Only frag- 
ments of this Code survive. 
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There was little that was original in the political thought of 
Cicero. His chief work was to transmit Greek ideas to Homan 
thought, but in this process a distinct change of emphasis took 
place. The Stoic cosmopolitanism, which among the Greeks re- 
flected the decadence of their political importance, became at Borne 
the theory of an actual world-empire and represented a proud 
self-consciousness of an historical mission. Cicero made the law 
of nature the basis for a S3rstem of law consciously framed to be 
of world-wide application. AJl men, possessing equal rights were 
destined by nature' to be ruled by universal principles. Hence a 
satisfactory basis for the empire was established, the Homan power 
seeming providentially destined to carry out the work of divine 
reason. 1711116 Cicero’s writings exerted little influence upon the 
politics of his day, when factional strife was bitter and patriotism 
was declining, his ideas of justice and' natural law sank deeply 
into Boman legal thought and profoundly influenced the later 
imperiarjurists and the early Christian writers. And his idea of 
world unity -and of .universal law and authority remained the 
central principle '^of political thought throughout the whole 
medieval period. 

6. Boman Theory op Ioternational Eeuations. 

Boman theory of international relations was more primitive 
and elementary than that of the Greeks. Borne returned to the 
earlier idea of war as the natural relation among states. In her 
treaties ofj peace, however, she was not content with merely bring- 
ing war to an end, but established some permanent relationship of 
alliance 'mth the former enemy. '.At first Rome dealt with neigh- 
boring stktes on the basis of equality, but by clauses added to 
later trd'atics some form of vassalage was created in which the 
superior position of Borne was recognized. Foreigners were treated 
more liberlaliy at Rome than in the Greek cities, and Roman foreign 
policy was\ guided by shrewder considerations of self-interest. In 
Estimating I the justice and legality of international acts, Eomo 
Jnlways appilied her o\vn standards. A jui't war was one declared 

* Cicero wiis not nhvaya consistent in his nsc of the term Ho gen* 

orally used it • to moan the true and rational order of Ihings. Occasionally he 
seems lo mean\ by it the primitive, umlovolopcd order (cf. Hr O^ciis, I, 7, 21). 
The conception of a state of nature, as a condition of primitive innocence 
before the orgmnized political life of mnn began, vrns \Yorkcd out by SenMS. 
(Cf. Carlyle, of Medieval Political Theory, I, Ch, ii.) Tim idea 

})ecnme importsLnt later in the social contract theory of Hobbes, liockc, ana 
Kousscau, I 
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with due regard to Roman religious ceremonies and legal 
formalities. 

The expansion of Rome into an empire was accomplished almost 
as much by diplomacy and statecraft as by force. Rome’s policy 
was to sow discord among different nations, to aid the weaker in 
overthrowing the stronger, and finally to bring both under her 
own control. She carefully. husbanded her own resources and 
used those of her allies whenever possible, and she frequently 
evaded treaties by subterfuge and practiced injustice under the 
guise of equity. Even after the establishment of her world-empire, 
Rome had to deal with her neighbors in war and peace. Embassies 
were received from India, Scythia, and from the kings of the 
Medes and the Iberians. "Wars were waged with the Germans 
along the northern frontier. However, Rome never treated these 
peoples as her equals. The Roman theory considered the empire 
as the only legal state, and from the point of view of international 
law other states did not exist. The jus gentium, applied only to 
the peoples who were the allies of Rome. With others no legal 
relations whatever were recognized. 

The establishment of the Roman empire, while making inter- 
national relations of any importance impossible by bringing prac- 
tically the whole civilized world into one political system, never- 
theless prepared the way for the later growth of international law. 
The creation of a common citizenship, the maintenance of the Pax 
Bomana, and the impartial administration of justice over many 
nations broke down thg earlier isolation of states and the idea that 
foreigners were naturally inferiors and enemies. Men became 
accustomed to the idea of a common superior and a universal law, 
and these conceptions, especially prominent in the Mddle Ages, 
were essential to the creation of a law among nations. Equally 
important in this direction was the idea of a jus gentium, a body 
of rules and usages common to diverse peoples. In the minds of 
the later Roman jurists the general principles of the jiis gentium 
were identified with the law of nature, and were thus considered 
to be universal principles applicable to all nations. These ideas 
were appropriated by the founders of international law toward 
the close of the Middle Ages, were applied in international prac- 
tice, and gradually prepared the way for the modern conception 
of a family of nations carrying on their relations according to 
definite legal principles. • 
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7. Contributions op Roman Pouitioaij Thought, 

The political ideals of the Greeks and of the Romans were com- 
plementary, each being strong where the other was weak. In oon- 
trast to the Greek ideas of liberty and democracy, Rome placed 
chief emphasis on the ideas of law, order, and unity. The weak- 
ness of the Greeks was in their failure to unite, factional strife 
within' the cities and constant wars’ among the cities costing them 
their political independence. Rome, unifying her population at 
home and bringing the western worid under her control, crushed 
individual liberty and transformed the republican city into the 
autocratic empire. In working out her contribution of order and 
unity, and in establishing peace and world law, Rome was com- 
pelled to destroy the Greek conception of freedom and democracy, 
and to make the state highly centralized and all-powerful. As 
liberty degenerated into anarchy in Greece, so order became 
tyranny in the Roman empire. Natural growth was checked, any- 
thing novel was looked upon with suspicion and dislike,' and the 
maintenance of the stahis quo became an obsession. 

However, the Greek ideal of freedom and popular government 
was workable only in small and homogeneous units. It was always 
exclusive and essentially aristocratic. Before the modern demo- 
cratic national state could develop, the work of Rome was neces- 
sary. Local jealousies and petty class distinctions had to be 
broken down, and the ideals of human brotherhood and of the 
equality of men before the law had to be put into political prac- 
tice. The exclusiveness of early peoples, implied in such words 
as “barbarian” and "chosen people,” and the universal system 
of slavery had to be destroyed before democracy and freedom 
could be established on a comprehensive and satisfactory basis. 
The cosmopolitan power of Rome and the Stoic-Ghristian concep- 
tion of the brotherhood of man laid the foundation for the modem 
point of view. These ideals survived the fall of Rome, were given 
new impetus by the Renaissance, and worked themselves -out into 
political institutions during the period of Revolution. 

Rome also contributed valuable principles of colonial and 
municipal administration ; the degree of self government permitted 
to the provinces made the poa Bomarta something more than mili- 
tary imperialism. Even the subject peoples, in the empire recog- 
nized the value of Roipau order, and felt that they had lost-some- 
' A revolution was a res novae; a roan of no position was n novus Aomo. 
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thing of value when the Homan world went to pieces. No people 
over whom Borne extended her control ever entirely lost the con- 
ception of civilized life, and the provinces continued to flourish 
long after the capital itself was disorderly and corrupt. Borne 
remained a name of much power when the actual city was a rum. 
Her language and law had overspread the world; the barbarians 
who conquered the empire considered it their highest glory to deck 
themselves in some shreds of the Homan purple; the church built 
up its organization and its authority on the model of the Eoman 
empire; and the Eoman words Caesar and Imperivm were long 
powerful in political thought. Eoman ideals fixed themselves so 
strongly in the minds of men that the theory of world unity and 
of a single, ail-powerful authority, enforcing a universal law over 
the western world, survived for centuries in spite of actual con- 
ditions decidedly contradictory to it. 
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CHAPTER T. 

BEonnnNGS op medievaij politicaij thottght. 

L CnEiSTiANiTr in the Rouan Empirb. 

Two new elements were added to political life at the he^nning 
of the Middle Ages. These were the doctrines of Christianity, as 
they developed in contact with Roman philosophy and institutions, 
and the political ideas of the Teutonic barbarians that overthrew 
the Roman Empire. The ideas of the Teutons worked themselves 
out mainly in the form of institutions, and did not affect political 
philosophy until the close of the medieval period. On the other 
hand, the establishment of the Christian religion and the develop- 
ment 'o£ the Christian church became the cardinal influences on' 
medieval political thought. The Middle Age was essentially un- 
political in the sense that politics and political theory were not 
recognized as separate subjects of investigation. Its ideals cen- 
tered around questions of religion, and when political speculation 
appeared it was concerned mainly with the relation between secu- 
lar and ecclesiastical authority. 

Christianity, with its Stoic doctrine of the equality of men in 
the sight of God, and its emphasis on the supreme value of the 
individual, appeared just after the Roman world- was reorganized 
under a monarchy. . It originated among a despised people in .an 
obscure part of the empire ; and as long as the Roman power was 
strong, it grew slowly, appealing in the main to the lowest ranks 
of society. As the empire declined, it spread more rapidly, until, 
in the early part of the fourth century, it was the religion of the 
dominant classes in the Roman world, and was on an equal legal 
footing with paganism. "When Constantine made it the official 
worship of the state, it rapidly triumphed over the dying pagan 
beliefs, and by the close of the fourth century it was the only legal 
religion in the Roman world. Through the zeal of its adherents it 
also made considerable headway among the Teutonic barbarians 
who were soon to destroy the empire. The sanction of the Christian 
church was thus added to the authority of the emperor, and the 
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belief became firmly established that the Roman authority was 
divinely ordained to rule the world and that it was to last forever. 
These ideas remained fundamental in medieval political thought. 

"When Christianity was a forbidden sect, it claimed toleration 
on the ground that religious belief is voluntary and not a thing to 
be enforced. After it secured the power of the state behind it 
this view was abandoned. Partly on political grounds, since re- 
ligious divisions seemed dangerous to the unity of the state, and 
partly because of the belief that salvation could be secured only 
through the church, the policy of coercing thought was begun, and 
the intolerant and dogmatic attitude so .characteristic of the me- 
dieval period became firmly established. Por a thousand years, 
reason was enslaved, knowledge made little progress, and people 
who dissented from the orthodos beliefs were bitterly persecuted. 
Under these conditions a sound political theory was impossible, 

At first the church was organized on a democratic and local 
basis, but the churches located in the important cities and those 
that were founded by the apostles enjoyed a certain preeminence. 
The Roman church and its bishop were especially prominent. 
After Christianity became the official religion of the Roman Em- 
pire, it was immediately drawn into politics. The emperor exer- 
cised ultimate authority in religious matters and the organization 
of the church followed that of the government. During the last 
century of the empire the ecclesiastical authorities gained power 
at the expense of the political ones. Most of the emperors were 
weak, the church had able men in its chief positions, the doctrines 
of the church were especially attractive during the period of tur- 
moil and social decadence, and the institutions of the church were 
relatively free from destruction at the hands of the barbarian 
conquerors. 

With the fall of the western empire, the political institutions 
of Rome were destroyed or seriously modified. The organization 
of the ehurch, however, remained untouched. Accordingly, the 
church represented the Roman tradition, emphasized the principle 
of unity during the period of anarchy following the invasions, and 
was compelled to take over an increasing amount of temporal 
authority in its effort to maintain order and pence. The bishops 
became recognized officials of government in the barbarian king- 
doms and virtually controlled some of the most important cities. 
The burden of secular work thus thrown upon the church further 
centralized authority in tlic organization that centered around the 
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bishop of Borne. In the Eastern Empire, ■which SHr^wed the inva- 
sions, the chnrch remained subordinate to the state. Its energies 
■were devote'd to philosophical specnlations concerning obscure 
questions in theology rather than to the practical problems of con- 
verting and controlling barbarians in a ■world ■whose political 
system had gone to pieces. 

2. The Rise op tece Papacy. 

At the time of the conversion of Constantine the process of 
transforming the church into a hierarchical organization had 
already begun. The clergy were separating from the laity as a 
body ■with distinct rights and pri^vilegea, divided -within itself into 
different grades of rank and power. The leading church official in 
a city became the bishop. The bishops of the more important cities 
exercised some power over the other bishops of their proidnce. 
The final Step was taken when the bishop of the capital- city 
founded an ecclesiastical monarchy. When Christianity became 
the official religion of the empire, the bishop at Borne was made 
the legal adviser of the emperor In church affairs, .and it often fell 
to him to settle ecclesiastical questions submitted to the emperor’s 
decision. The belief that the chturch at Borne had been founded by 
St. Peter, recognized as the chief apostle, gave a theoretical basis 
for the preeminence of the Boman bishop, who was considered to 
be his apostolic successor. Besides, the provincial churches in the 
west had been established under the auspices of the Boman chTireh, 
had received financial aid from it, and owed allegiance to the 
Boman bishop. Missionaries sent out by the Boman church weK 
acti-ve in converting the barbarians, and they also recognized the 
headship of the church from which their teachers had come. 

The formation of a powerful, centralized, church organization 
was hastened by changes that took place in the doctrines and 
practices of the church. In its first two centuries Christianity 
remained a simple, spiritual religion. The speculative instinct of 
the Greeks, however, gradually transformed the slender theology 
of primitive Christianity into a complex and dogmatic system. 
When Christianity became fashionable, after its adoption by the 
state, many pagan ideas were introduced by those who became 
nominal Christians, but had no conception of its spiritual truths. 
In the process of con^verting the Teutonic barbarians further 
changes in church practices and beliefs came in.- Finally, the 
interest in speculative philosophy, especially in the eastern church. 
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gave rise to many differences in doctrine that eompelled some deci- 
sion between orthodoxy and heresy. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to guard and regulate the doctrines and ceremonies of the 
church, and for that purpose an ecclesiastical government was 
gradually formed, and an elaborate sy-stem of canon law, modeled 
upon the Eoman law, wa.s created. When the Arian heresy con- 
vulsed the church in the fourth century, a general church council 
gave to the Eoman bishop appellate jurisdiction over the decrees 
of the other bishops. And in the following century, the western 
emperor declared the supremacy of the Eoman bishop and made 
him the legal court of appeal in ecclesiastical ‘ca.ses. 

The group of influences and ideas that grew out of the his- 
torical position of Home were the chief causes in elevating the 
Eoman bishop to tiie papacy. Since Rome was the capital of the 
political world, it seemed logical that it should also be considered 
the center of the religious world. As the church built up its sys- 
tem of organisation, it was natural that it should follow Roman 
imperial models; and, after the barbarian conquest, when there 
was no longer an opportunity for Roman political and legal genius 
in actual government, the ablest minds in the Eoman world turned 
to the church and found a new field of activity in the creation of 
an ceclesiasticnl empire under the papacy. Tlic lielicf that the 
empire of Rome was divinely founded and eternal was also useful 
and, with the added Clirislian idea that the kingdom of Christ 
was to rule tlie whole world, led to a spiritual conception of the 
world-empire whiuh was embodied in the organized church and 
tlie papacy. 

When the imperial court was moved from Rome to Constanti- 
nople, the bishop at Rome wn.s left with no overshadowing authority 
beside him. As a result, the Roman bisiiop wa.s able to act more 
independently than was his chief rival, the bishop at Constanti- 
nople, and was also able to maintain a more consistent theology, 
and thus gain n reputation for orlhodox>% while the eastern bishop 
wiLS suliject to the ideas and demands of a court frequently in 
revolution. In the absence of the emperor from Rome, the bi-shop 
liceame the most important oflicial in the city, .ond considerable 
power of local political ailniini.stration passed into his hands. In 
lliis way there was added to the large ceelcsia.stical power of the 
Roman bishoji tlie pruelically iiHlcpcndcnl political govcnimcnt 
of u little stale. 

Prom flic bcgimiing of the seventh ecnturj', the political affairs, 
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firet of Borne, and finally of Italy, became a definite part of the 
poll’s duties. The attacks of the Mohammedans on the eastern 
empire prevented the emperor at Constantinople from giving seri- 
ous attention to affairs in the "west, and the pope became virtually 
independent of any superior political authority. The final sepa- 
ration of the eastern and western churehes also occurred about this 
time. "When the empire was divided the close connection between 
the government and the church led the church to group itself about 
Die two main centers, Borne and Constantinople. This division 
was accentuated by the differences in language and civilization 
between the Graeco-Oriental world and the Boman world. Dif- 
ferences in doctrine also separated the churches, and the great 
controversy over image worship in the eighth century finally 
brought to a crisis all the divergent tendencies of Greek and Boman 
Christianity. The churches separated, and in spite of numerous 
efforts to unite them, remained apart. The Boman pope thus be- 
came independent of the East in ecclesiastical as well as in political 
affairs, and was recognized without opposition as the supreme 
head of the western church. 

"When the Lombard kings tried to incorporate the city of Rome 
within their dominions, the pope resolutely opposed, and when 
Ms efforts seemed hopeless, he appealed for aid, in the name of St. 
Peter, to the warlike Pranks, who had adopted Boman Christianity 
and with whom the pope had long had an understanding. The 
powerful major domus of the Pranks, Charles Martel, and later his 
son Pepin, responded to this appeal, drove the Lombards from 
the lands they had occupied, conquered the territory formerly held 
by the eastern emperor in Italy, and bestowed it upon the pope. 
The papacy thus became in law as it had long been in practice the 
holder of political authority. .In return the pope sanctioned Pep- 
in's usurpation of royal power among the Pranks, confirmed Ms 
position by crowning him king, and after the Prankish kingdom 
had expanded over a large part of western Europe, crowned 
Pepin’s son Charlemagne Roman emperor. Thus, in 800 A. D. 
the medieval empire was established and the connection was be- 
gun between church and state that furnished the main issues in 
political thought for centuries. 

The cMef defect in the early position of the pope was the 
method by which he was chosen. Selected at first by the clergy 
and people of Rome, the choice of a new bishop was frequently 
accompanied by popular rioting and bloodshed. After tlie fall of 
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the empire, the office fell into the control of the powerful 
who dominated the city. As the office gained in political impor- 
tance, contests among these families became bitter, and rival feudal 
factions at Rome set up and deposed popes at will. Through such 
influences persons of scandalous life were, through violence and 
bribery, elevated to the papal office. This source of weakness was 
removed -in the eleventh eentuiy, when a church council vested the 
selection of the pope in a college of cardinals, made up at first of 
the leading clergy around Rome, later extended to include a wider 
field. The pope was thus made more independent of local politics 
and the way was prepared for the great popes who elevated the 
office to a position of highest dignity and power. 

3. PoiijTicAL Theobv m the Birly Chueoh. 

The founder of Christianity had little interest in political doc- 
trines. In appealing to the lowly and' oppressed, the importance 
of the rich and the powerful was disparaged. In emphasizing the 
principle of the Golden Rule, the morality of the individual was 
appealed to, and the authority of government was thereby mini- 
mized. Jesus carefully distinguished the spiritual kingdom, which 
he aimed to establish, from the kingdoms of this world, and evaded 
every attempt to entangle him with the Roman authorities by 
insisting that he was not concerned with temporal affairs. This 
same spirit pervaded the writings of the apostles. Passive obedi- 
enee to the powers that be was enjoined, government was conceived 
as a means of carrying out God’s will on earth, and meekness and 
humility was insisted upon. Only when the state interfered with 
the teachings of the church was disobedience permitted. Then lie 
injunction to obey God rather than man led to the pasave resis- 
tance of the martyrs. 

At the same time there were certain elements of political theory 
which the early Christian writers drew from the ideas current in 
their times, and which increased in importance as Christianity 
spread to the upper classes and was more influenced by the Stoic 
philosophy. The New Testament contains important statements 
concerning the doctrines of natural law, of human equality, and 
of the nature of government. St. Paul, in referring to the Gen- 
tiles, who “do by nature the things of law,”^ implies a concep- 
tion of natural law, written in men’s hearts and revealed by reason, 
distinct from the law pf the state. This Stoic idea of the law of 

‘Somans, H, 12-14. 
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nature Tras taken up by the Chureh Fathers and became an impor- 
tant element in medieval political thought. 

The Apostles also adopted the cosmopolitan ideas of the later 
Greek philosophers concerning the equality of men. The universal 
fatherhood of God, and the teaching that all classes and peoples are 
one in Christ Jesus, led to a conception of the identity of human 
nature in all parte of the world, and to the belief in human 
equality. On the question of slavery, however, the attitude of the 
early Christians, like that of the Stoic philosophers, was not alto- 
gether consistent. In the sight of God there was no distinction 
between bond and free, slavery controlling man’s body, not his 
spiritual nature. As a human institution, slavery was recognized 
and was not considered unlawful. 

The New Testament also taught a definite theory of the nature 
of government,^ one which was of the greatest importance in the 
later history of political thought. Civil government was viewed 
as a divine institution, deriving its authority from God. Obedi- 
ence 1o the state was demanded as a religions obligation as weU 
as a political necessity. The state existed to maintain justice. It 
therefore had a sacred character, its ruler was God’s servant, and 
obedience was essential. These ideas were stated by the Apostles, 
not only because of the necessity of adjusting the relations of the 
early church to the Homan government, but also because of the 
desire to counteract the anarchical tendencies in the early Chris- 
tian societies. The Christian theory of the state was essentially 
based upon that of the Stoics, that man is naturally social and 
that government is necessary to proper human development. The 
Christian writers, in adopting the Stoic rather than the Epicurean 
attitude ^ toward the state, and in adding the Christian conception 
of the divine order in human society, laid the foundation for the 
political thought of the following thousand years. 

The early Church Fathers followed, in general, the teaching 
of Christ and the Apostles. They adopted the conception of 
natural law as worked out by Cicero and suggested by St. Paul. 
They taught that men are by nature free and equal. They recog- 
nized slavery as lawful, however, considering it a p unishm ent for 
sin, due to the fall of man from the state of nature when all men 
were equal. At the same time the church held masters responsible 

* Sec Somans, XUI, 1-7; Titus, III, 1-2; 1 Frier, H, 13-17. 

’In the early church there were dikinct traccs of the unpatriotic and dis- 
integrating Epicurean doctrine that the state was unnecessary to a good life 
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for the treatment of their slaves and aimed to mitigate the -worst 
eyik of the system. The Fathers also accepted the state as a 
divine institution. The church doctrine that the ruler derived his 
power from God -was the chief point of difference between the 
Fathers and the Boman legal writers, who traced all authority to 
its ultimate source in the people.- Later medieval political thought 
gave considerable attention to the contrast between these two prin- 
ciples. The Fathers taught, however, that government was a con- 
sequence of sin, resulting from the fall of man from original inno- 
cence to the depraved condition that made coercive authority nec- 
essary. This change in attitude, considering government as a nec- 
essary evil, tended to diminish its importance and to increase the 
relative position of the church. 

As Christianity became the official reli^on of the Boman Em- 
pire, gradually developed its semi-political organization, acquired 
property and power, and built up its system of theology, a new 
attitude began to appear in its political ideas. The church began 
to assume rights and dignities equal to those of the empire. The 
Roman bishops began to exercise authority in spiritual and moral 
affairs o-ver even the emperors, and the Church Fathers claimed 
that there were rights possessed by the church with which the im- 
perial authority could not interfere. “While the civil ruler was 
considered the “-vicar of God,” and a dear statement of the theory 
of the di-vine right of kings may be found in the writings of the 
Church Fathers,*- a line of separation began to be drawn between 
ecclesiastical and secular authority. The church became more self- 
conscious and claimed greater independence -within its o-wn sphere ; 
and the tendency developed to depreciate the importance of politi- 
cal authority and to exalt by comparison the spiritual authority 
of the church. The writings of Ambrose of Milan, of St. Augus- 
tine, and of Gregory the Great* illustrate these lines of develop- 
ment. From the end of the sixth century to the ninth century, no 
important contribution was made to political theory. The ancient 
pagan writers were ignored, and the Bible and the writings of the 
Church Fathers, especially of Gregory the Great, became the only 


»SeB Gregory the Great, Segvlae Pastoralis, iii, 4; XXbn Moralmm m Joi, 
xai. 24. “It was from the doctrines of Gregory the Great that the religious 
theory of the absolute and irresponsible anthority of the ruler continujdly diOT 
its strongest arguments, both in the Middle Ages and later. Carly e, 
tort/ of Uedieval Political Theory, I, 153. -nv,™!:-!, 4 ™„oiaHnii 

>The ivritings of the Church Fathers may be found in ‘ “j 

in the sets of volumes called The Ante-Nicene Fathers and the Nicene ana 
Post-Nieene Fathers. 
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source of theology, histo^, and law. The scholastic philosophy 
that arose from this attitude of mind ga^e its peculiar character 
to medieval political thought. 

4. St. AuausTiNB. 

While the writings of St. Augustine (354430 A. D.) belong 
to the period of the Church Fathers previously conradered, and 
represent in the main the same point of view, they contained sev- 
eral idea6 that demand special attention. The work of Augustine 
embodies the transition from the elassical world, about to pass 
away, to the world of Christendom; from the period of hostility 
between the church and a pagan state to the period of unity in a 
Christian church-state. When the city of Rome was sacked by the 
Goths in 410 A. D., those who adhered to the pagan beliefs attrib- 
uted the faU of Rome to the fact that the government had aban- 
doned the old worship and adopted Christianity. In order to 
answer this accusation, Augustine, Bishop of Hippo in North 
Africa, spent thirteen years in preparing his City< of Gocb''^ the 
most influential book written in the fifth century. He attacked 
paganism, traced Roman history to show that the old gods hod not 
saved Rome from misfortune, and argued that Christianity, if 
adopted generally by people and rulers, would save the state. The 
tone of this part of the work is aggressively apologetic. He then 
turned from the earthly to the spiritual city. By this he meant 
not only Heaven, to which the Christians looked forward as their 
eternal home, but also its counterpart on earth composed of the 
body of true believers. The church was, thus, the City of God. 

Augustine deliberately imitated Plato in working out his ideal 
city,® and combined the philosophy of Plato with the doctrines of 
Cicero and with the theology of the Christian religion. He justi- 
fied slavery as the result of the fall of man, which made necessary 
the conventional institutions of society. Accordingly, slavery was 
both a remedy and a divine punishment for sin. He criticized 
Cicero’s conception of the state as an embodiment of justice, hold- 
ing that justice could not exist in non-Christian states. Justice, 
therefore, was not created by the civil autliority but by the eedesi- 

*A fine translation of The City of God made by J. Healey in t^late six- 
teenth century was recently reprinted ih the Ancient and Modem Theological 
library. See also M. Dads, The City of God (Edinburgh, 1897). 

■The conception of the state ns a city slioivs the Greeh influence. ^Au^s- 
tino believed that the world would be most happily governed if it consisted^ of 
a society of small states, but in his conception of tho^ church he was imperial- 
istic, believing in a werld-wide organisation under a single leader. 
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astical, -which existed as a principle of Mthority, independent of 
the state. In this respect Augustine broke a-way from the earlie 
Church Fathers and eliminated the elements of law and justice 
wliioh the Boman writers had considered the fundamental basis 
of the state. Augustine considered the state partly as a punitive 
partly as a remedial, institution. Men by their nature were im! 
polled to form social relations. They were originally equal and 
freely obeyed rules of wisdom and justice, but as a consequence 
of sin some men had to be subjected to the authority- of others 
Augustine believed in the di-vine origin of the state, and bitterly 
opposed the Donatists, who claimed freedom from civil obligations 
and considered the state a diabolical institution. The ruler was 
the representative of God on earth and as such was entitled to the 
obedience of his subjects, but the real kingdom of God was not of 
this nature. Holding these ideas of the state, it was quite natural 
that Augustine should consider the earthly state inferior to the 
eternal state of the spirit and of the hereafter. The fundamental 
distinction in Augustine’s thought, however, was not between 
church and state, but between two societies, one composed of the 
wicked, the other of the godly. On earth these groups were always 
mixed, and it was by symbol^ rather than by identification, that 
the City of God was represented by the church. Augustine con- 
ceived of the City of God as a “Christianized Church-State, from 
which Bubelievers are excluded, and claimed the supreme power in 
that state'Jemthe leaders of the ecclesiastical hierarchy.’’* 

Augustine V)5S(3/ of dominated Christian thought for cen- 

turies. It “set ovef’ against the declining world of ancient Home 
the eternal eommoirwealth of God’s elect, and sketched in fervid 
rhetoric the ideals ipd interests of that ehureli here on earth which 
strives toward the k^gdora of heaven. ’ ’ ' Thomas Aqninas, Dante, 

. Wyclif, and Grotius largely from the City of Ood for their 
writings. . It was a j»vorite book of Charlemagne, who in estab- 
lishing his empire aim^^ make a state in which God s will should 
rule; and Bryce says Wiat it is hardly too ranch to say that the 
Holy Boman Empire wait upon the foundation of the CiUj of 
God. The work of Aujiustiue gave to the church at a critical 
J period of its history a cfcstallized body of thought, and put mto 
definite statement the ide»il which gave it distinctive existence and 
self-conscious purpose, it developed its administrative ma- 

‘ J. W. Figpis, PoKUcbI Aspcfctf of Sf. Aiigasline's Cits of Goa, 79. 

*L. ThonulikCi History of jlfa 'dicvnl EvropCf 416. 
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inery and concentrated more on earthly activities, it -was -weU- 
arted on its way to the position of chnreh-power represented by 
.e papacy at its height. 

. 5. PoLmcAi, Ideas op the Teutons. 

The Teutonic invaders who overthrew the empire not only 
dded a young, vigorons, and healthy population to the decadent 
toman peoples, hut brought wth them certain political ideas and 
nstitutions quite different from those prevalent in the Boman 
vorld. They placed a high value on personal independence and 
imphasized the importance of the individual man as compared 
jrith the state. This was manifest in the proud spirit of the indi- 
vidual warrior. It was also Illustrated in their idea of criminal 
justice. The wrong-doer was not punished by the public authority ; 
the injured person took the punishment into his own hands. Even 
when the Teutonic states began to punish crime, they did not 
interfere with the liberty of the freeman. They imposed a money 
fine, part of which went to the injured person to satisfy his rights 
in the case. Moreover, all their early governments contained de- 
cidedly democratic elements. The unit of public life was the indi- 
vidual, not the state. 

These ideas combined readily with the teachings of Christianity, 
which also emphasized the independence and supreme worth of 
the individual. 'While in economic and religious organization this 
idea largely disappeared in the Middle Ages, when the individual 
was absorbed in the corporation, guild, commune, or order to 
which he belonged, it 'survived to some extent in the political 
organization of feudalism ; and by the intellectual changes brought 
about during the Renaissance and Reformation, and by the gradual 
working out of Teutonic institutions into modern governments, the 
ideas of individual liberty and individual rights were transmitted 
to the modern world. In England, as early as the thirteenth 
century, ideas of civil liberty were crystallized in Magna Carta, 
which serv'cd as the model for numerous later bills of rights. 

The political principles tacitly underlying the democratic in- 
stitutions of the Teutons were especially important. Wliile the 
influence of Roman law and government, and the military neces- 
sity of maintaining their power over a large conquered population, 
soon compelled the Teutonic leaders to centralize their govern- 
ment and establish a more autocratic authority, many traces of 
their earlier political methods survived and contributed to the 
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democratic and individualistic spirit of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

The early Teutons possessed popular assemblies of two types. 
A national assembly, composed of aU the freemen of the tribe 
chose the chieftains, decided for or against important proposals 
submitted to it, and occasionally acted as n judicial tribunal to 
hear important disputes. This assembly, however, early disap- 
peared, as the Teutonic peoples were centralized into monarchies. 
In addition there were local representative assemblies, in the hun- 
dreds or the cantons, which decided local issues and served espe- 
cially as judicial bodies. Tliese survived on the continent until 
the end of the Middle Ages, when the rerival of Roman law intro- 
duced a new judicial system. In England they furnished the 
model for the House of Commons, the local representative prin- 
ciple being transferred to the national legislature. Thus was 
introduced a device of government that combined central control 
with local self-government and mode possible popular control over 
large areas. 'With the possible exception of federal government, 
which is similar in principle, no more valuable contribution to the 
machinciy of government has been made in historic times. 

In the early Teutonic tribes the freemen possessed the right of 
electing their king. There was, however, a general tendency to- 
ward the principle of heredity, especially when the kings gained 
power after the conquest. In Germany the elective principle was 
kept alive, the emperor, for centuries, being chosen by a body of 
electors. The fact that the medieval German emperor seldom 
possessed real governing power made the elective principle of little 
importance. In Engliftid, while the monarch became hereditary, 
the idea that the king ultimately owed his authority to the people 
survived, and the right to depose an unsatisfactory king was ac- 
tually exercised. Finally, in the Revolution of 1G88 and in the 
accession of the House of Ilnnovcr, the principle of the right of 
the people’s representatives to bestow the throne was clearly 
established, and a nominal monarchy became virtually a republic. 
The Teutonic principle of elective monarchy thus contributed to 
the modern llieory of constitutional government. 

The invaders’ idea of law also differed from that of Rome. 
The Teutonic peoples thought of legal rights ns belonging to indi- 
viduals, not because they were members of the state, but because 
they were persons. Tlioir law was a part of themselves, which 
they took with them wherever they went, and which they could 
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not change or abandon. In contrast to the territorial basis of 
Boman law, which applied to all persons in the empire, Teutonic 
law had a personal basis, each man haring the right to be tried 
according to his own law. Accordingly, after the conquest, the 
Boman population continued to be governed by the legal system 
of Borne, with which the Teutonic rulers and judges were com- 
pelled to make themselres familiar. In this process Teutonic legal 
principles were influenced by Boman ideas, and within a few 
generations, written codes of Teutonic laws,’ prepared in the 
Latin language by Boman scholars, appeared. 

In the Boman empire, the law had become crystallized into an 
elaborate and scientific code, which was supposed to make provi- 
sion for all passible cases, but which made further growth difScult. 
Teutonic law, while often crude and unscientific, was declared by 
the public assemblies, acting as courts. These bodies, in declaring 
tribal customs to have the force of law and in applying the popu- 
lar sense of justice to new cases, established precedents and buUt 
up, by a natural process, a constantly expanding body of unwritten 
or common law. This system of jurisprudence was practically 
destroyed on the continent of Europe by the adoption of Boman 
law toward the close of the Middle Ages. Influenced by Boman 
legal theory, the control of the people over law ceased, and law- 
making power was centered in the royal sovereign. In England, 
however, while influenced somewhat by Boman legal principles, 
the common law continued to develop, the legal system remained 
flexible, and the courts maintained their independence of the leg- 
islative and executive branches of government. From England, 
the common law system was transferred to the United States and 
to the self-governing colonies of the British Empire. 

The idea of personal allepance, emphasized in the Teutonic 
c(m\iatus, in which a band of young warriors attached themselves 
to a leader, were maintained by him, and followed him to war, also 
contributed important elements to the feudal system in the Middle 
Ages. "While the Teutonic peoples gradually adopted, in the main, 
the ideas of the peoples they conquered, in a vague way recognized 
the continuance of the eternal empire after they had overthrown it, 
and finally accepted the theory of the permanence of the Holv 
Boman Empire, their peculiar contrihutions to political thought 


’These were the Leges Barhoronnn, of wluch the 

i: Saifca, the Lex Bipwrioram, the Lex Wistgolharum, the Lex BurganSinrs, 


Lex 

And the Lex Saxonum. 
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were not entirely lost. They survived, especially in England, and 
contributed much to the later rise nf distinctively modem ideas. 

6, Feudalism. 

From the point of view of political institutions, the early 
medieval period was characterized, not only by the formation of a 
powerful ecclesiastical organization which exercised extensive po- 
litical authority, but also by a contest between two forms of society, 
the patriarchal, elan type, as represented by the Teutonic bar- 
barians, and the imperial state type, as represented by the Eoman 
Empire. The compromise form of organization that resulted from 
this contest was called feudalism. In its earlier stages it seemed 
to have more of the personal elan than of the territorial state in 
its composition, but by the tenth and eleventh centuries the state 
idea was revived, and by the close of the medieval period it was 
completely successful, both the clan and the church having failed 
in their efforts to retain political power. 

The Teutonic invaders were warriors, organized under a mili- 
tary leader. They were held together by ties of kinship and by 
vows of personal allegiance. Their organization was decentralized, 
emphasizing local independence. They were in a low stage of 
economic development, caring little for industry or commerce, but 
eager to secure land. During the period of the conquest and 
break-up of the western empire, the ’barbarian bands had organ- 
ized into armies of considerable size, whose leaders bad attempted 
to rule over large fragments of tlic empire. In this process the 
Frankish rulers had been most successful. Having upheld the 
cause of Christianity against both Pagan and Saracen, and having 
become the actual possessor of imperial authority over a large part 
of the ancient empire, the formal recognition of the Prankish 
Mng, Charlemagne, by the pope, as the successor of the Eoman 
emperor, naturally followed. However, these early attempts at 
state-forming were too ambitious, and even Charlemagne’s empire 
feU to pieces shortly after his death. Local officials and great 
landowners became a law unto themselves, and in the anarchy that 
followed, bonds other than political had to be found to hold society 
together and to maintain order and protection. 

Such bonds, in addition to those furnished by the church, were 
found in personal relations among men and in a system of depen- 
dent land tenure, with which governing authority was associated. 
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The peasants on the land needed protection, which the lords who 
held the land could furnish, but which bound the peasants to the 
soil and compelled certain obligations. Men unable to make an 
independent living, "commended” themselves to some great man 
on the understanding that he would support them and they would 
serve him. Warriors attached themselves as personal friends and 
followers of some powerful chief. Land grants were made by the 
kings and the great nobles to their followers, with the imdefstand- 
ing that certain services, especially military, would be required. 
The church was also drawn into this system, and a complex set of 
personal, local relationships, based on land-holding, was built up. 

Peudalism was essentially personal, private, and non-political. 
Any one who was able waged war, coined money, and held courts 
of justice. In it, men paid feudal aids, not taxes; they owed 
knight service instead of forming standing armies; they gave court 
attendance instead of creating a parliament ; they were vassals, not 
citizens. Personal lordship and dependent land tenure took the 
place of modem nationality and territorial sovereignty. The power 
of the feudal lords was distinctly limited. A contract, expressed 
or understood, defined the relations between lord and vassal. 
Feudal territories were smaU and scattered, although efforts were 
made to unite adjacent holdings and to follow geographic and 
racial lines. By its very nature, feudalism prevented the idea of 
an absolute authority ruling within a definite area. Its theory 
required a succession of lordships'within lordships, no one having 
complete sovereignty. The modem conceptions of sovereignty and 
of law were entirely foreign to' the Middle Ages. Law was pri- 
marily custom, and existed as a part of local or national life; it 
was not the command of a lawmaker nor the will of a- community. 
Legislation was merely the promulgation of what was- already 
recognized as binding upon men. 

"While certain valuable elements were contributed by feudalism 
to modem institutions, and while modem national states were 
finally formed by combining these feudal fragments and central- 
izing authority within them, real poUtical progress was impossible 
as long as feudal ideas held sway. At the same time, feudal theory 
was not entirely anarchic. The personal relations of feudalism 
were based upon definite ideas of loyalty and of contract, and 
lord and vassal were equally obliged to obey and maintain the law 
which prescribed their mutual rights and duties. Besides, the idea 
grew steadily that beyond the bbligation to his immediate over- 
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lord, every freeman owed direct allegianee to the king, and this 
principle hastened the growth of national states. In these the 
feudal theory taught that ruler as weU as subject was bound to 
obg^ the law. The conception that the land-owner is bound to 
render service, in war and in peace, to the community was also a 
valuable contribution. 

7. The Holt Roman Empibb. 

Throughout the whole period of feudal anarchy, the ideal of 
an empire, and of an emperor whose authority must be confirmed 
by a papal coronation at Rome, survived. This idea was upheld 
by the popes, who sought the support of a strong temporal ruler 
in their contests with the Italian princes. It was also kept alive 
by the ambitions of those German rulers who governed a part of 
Charlemagne’s empire and who hoped to regain the whole. In 
the tenth century, the German king, Otto, added Italy to his do- 
minions and was declared emperor by the pope. With his coro- 
nation, the Holy Roman Empire began. 

The Roman world in its demise bequeathed to the medieval 
period the ideals of world empire and of a world church. Roman 
rule, with its common law and language, had created political 
unity. Christianity with its belief in one God before whom all men 
are equal, had established spiritual unity. The coincidence of 
the boundaries of the Roman Empire and the Christian church 
made them appear parts of a universal movement toward world 
unity. The rise of the pope to the position of monarch in the 
church, and the reestablishment of an emperor in the west seemed 
the final steps in this process. The theory of a time when the only 
conception of civil or religious order was submission to authority, 
required that both the church and the state should be governed 
as monarchies. The Holy Roman Church and the Holy Roman 
Empire were thus the same thing in two aspects, uniting church 
and state, and representing the dual divine and human nature of 
the founder of Christianity. The pope, as its spiritual head, ruled 
men’s souls. The emperor, as its temporal head, governed men’s 
actions. Opposition or conflict beUveen pope and emperor was at 
first inconceivable, mutual cooperation being essential for perfect 
unity. 

In theory, the emperors claimed a w'ider jurisdiction than the 
German duchies and the Italian provinces over which they actually 
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exercised some anthority. They regarded themselves as successors 
of the old Homan emperors and as feudal suzerains of the other 
European kings. In practice, they could not develop this imperial 
ideal and feudal overlordship into actual sovereignty. On the 
contrary, the attempi, to combine Germany and Italy increased 
the prevalence of feudalism and local division in both. The feudal 
conception of the emperor’s power prevented him from exercising 
real authority. The Italians despised the Germans as barbarians 
and were constantly in revolt against their foreign rulers. The 
popes, who wished the emperors to be their allies but not their 
masters, and who wished to rule independently in their own terri- 
tory, always opposed imperial efforts to unify Germany and Italy, 
and finally became the chief rivals of the emperor for supreme 
headship in the empire. By the latter part of the eleventh century, 
the imperial authority had become little more than a name in 
Italy, and the increased secular authority of the pope brought 
about the struggle between political and spiritual authority, with 
which medieval political philosophy is chiefly concerned. 

Political theory in the Middle Ages was not based'on an obser- 
vation of the actual conditions that existed in political institu- 
tions, nor was it derived by induction from the past. It was 
partly inlierited from the Greek and Homan world and partly 
deduced from the principles of metaphysical theology that were 
crystallizing into scholasticism. No two systems could be more 
unlike than the ideal Holy Homan Empire which dominated men’s 
minds and the actual feudal regime in which these same ihen 
lived: "the one centralized, the other local; the one resting on a 
sublime theory', the other the rude offspring of anarchy; the one 
gathering all power into the hands of an irresponsible monarch, 
the other limiting his rights and authorizing resistance to his 
commands; the one demanding the equality of all citizens as crea- 
tures equal before Heaven, the other bound up with an aristocracy 
the proudest, and in its gradations of rank the most exact that 
Europe had ever seen.’’‘ Medieval thinkers were further con- 
fused by the diversities in the three sources from which their ideas 
were derived — the Bible, resting on Hebrew theocracy; Homan 
law, coming from an imperial autocracy ; and the Politics of Aris- 
totle, based on the oligarchies and democracies of the Greek cities. 


J. Bryce, Moly Soman Empire, 127. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EHE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE OHUKOH AND THE STATE. 

1. The Relation op SpiamiAL to Secular Authoritt. 

In the early days of Roman Christianity, the emperor had been 
recognized as head of both state and church. The right of the 
church to impose spiritual penalties for immoral acts was acknowl- 
edged, however, and was exercised even upon the emperors. As 
the church grew in power and its authority gravitated into the 
hands of the pope, the right to excommunicate disobedient mem- 
bers became a valuable weapon. The consequences of this penalty 
were extended into temporal affairs, and the doctrine was developed 
that an excommunicated ruler was no longer entitled to the allegi- 
ance of his subjects. The feudal theory of the state proved useful 
to the church on this point. As early as the ninth ccntuiy, the 
pope excommunicated the King of Lorraine, who had divorced his 
wife and married his mistress. In spite of the fact that the king 
was supported by his brother, the emperor, and by many power- 
ful bishops, the pope prevailed, mainly because the moral issue 
involved was clear. In this contest, the pope not only strengthened 
his position in the church, but also put forward claims to authority 
that encroached seriously on temporal jurisdiction. 

When the alliance of church and state was consummated under 
Charlemagne, and even when the Holy Roman Empire was estab- 
lished under Otto, no attempt was made to define the respective 
powers of emperor and of pope. They were expected to rule jointly 
and harmoniously in a universal church-state. The feudal political 
conditions of the period, however, made it impossible for the 
emperor to exercise real headship, while the organization of the 
church on the Roman imperial model tended to concentrate author- 
ity in the hands of the pope. The increasing wealth of the church, 
especially in land, made it necessary for church ofSoials to take 
an active part in politics. Accordingly, the temptation to extend 
their activities into the secular field was too strong to be resisted 
by the able men who governed the church. The ruler who was 
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strong enongli to bring others imder his control tnmed to the 
popes to get a sanction for claiming nniversal ponrer. In forming 
the empire, therefore, the papal claims 'to nnirersal power were 
also fostered. Dltimatriy two authorities, emperor and pope, were 
left face to face. 

In the eleventh centtuy the rival powers of the emperor and 
the pope were bronght to a distinct dash. In order to prevent 
the corrupt practice of purchasing church offices, and with ths 
deliberate purpose of increa^g his authority and independence. 
Pope Gregory VH decreed that no eceJesiastie should be invested 
with the symbols of office by a secular ruler, under penalty of es- 
couununication. This decree transferred to the pope the selection 
of men for important church offices formerly exercised by the 
temporal rulers; and, because of the large landed estates of the 
church, diverted valuable feudal privileges from the secular to the 
ecclesiastical powers. The emperor, Henry IT, refusing to obey 
this decree called a council of subservient church officials and de- 
clared the pope deposed. The pope in turn excommunicated the 
emperor and absolved his subjects from their oaths of allegiance. 
Thus began a contest which lasted, with numerous compromises 
and ductuations of power, for two centuries. Out of this struggle, 
the pope ultimately emerged victorious as the unquestioned head of 
western Christendom, while the empire fell into feudal fragments 
and free cities. The office of emperor became merely a name. 

The contest which the emperors had failed to win was taken up 
later by the kings of the rising national states. The papaty reached 
the height of its temporal power in the thirteenth century, under 
Innocent IH. He was strong enough to decide disputed successions 
to the empire, to compel the French king to take back his divorced 
wife, to require the English king to acknowledge himself a vassal of 
the pope, and to hold the Christian kingdoms in Spain as papal de- 
pendencies. By the fourteenth century, however, the kings had 
consolidated their royal power, and the feudal independence and 
authority of the nobles, upon whom the popes had largely de- 
pended in their contests, had been decidedly reduced. The process 
of royal centralization was particularly successful in France, so 
that when Pope Boniface tried to prevent the French king from 
taxing eecleaastieal property, the king was able to defy the pope, 
and later to transfer the papacy from Rome to Avignon and bring 
it under French control. The Great Schism, which followed, 
further weakened the position of the pope, who found it increas- 
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ingly difficult to exercise any important temporal powers in the 
growing national states of France, Spain, and Fngland. In the 
German and Italian fragments of the empire, a show of political 
authority was retained. The rise and decline of the secular power 
of the popes, and their contests with emperors and Mngs were the 
issues about which medieval political theory revolved. 

2. The Nature op IVIedievaij Political Thought. 

During the greater part of the medieval period, political life 
was influenced but little by conscious purpose or by deliberately 
fohnnlatcd theory. Certain ideas, surviving from the Homan tra- 
dition, or resulting from the teachings of Christianity, or growing 
out of the relations of feudalism were generally held, but they 
exerted Uttle practical influence upon political institutions. From 
the decline of the Greek city-state to the rise of modern national 
states, except for the influence of Roman jurisprudence, philosophy 
was essentially non-political. Ideas of cosmopolitanism, or of a 
life of religious mysticism sufficed for the individual, apart from a 
determinate human society. The individualized state, with its 
strenuous life of war and politics, disappeared. The ideal of world 
unity and of a single imperial authority was far removed from 
the actual facts of decentralization and anarchy in the western 
world. This discrepancy between theory and institutions in the 
Middle Ages is to be explained by the general nature and method 
of medieval thought. 

Thought in the Middle Ages was unhistorical, unscientific, and 
uncritical. It reasoned by deduction from general dogmas based 
upon belief, rather than by induction from observation, investign-- 
tion, and experiment. Learning was controlled by the clergy, 
especially by the monastic element, and speculation centered about 
questions of theology. The whole body of faith, developed and 
handed down by the organized church, was the basis of all Imowl- 
edge ; and this material was turned over and over by the narrow 
intellectual processes of scholasticism or accepted without rational 
demonstration by the contemplative introspection of mysticism. 
Thought was enchained by a rigid orthodoxy, and dissenting ideas 
were considered heresies to be ruthlessly hunted do^vn. 

The relation of ecclesiastical to secular power was the issue in 
medieval political thought. At different periods the controversy 
centered around concrete, and sometimes local, phases of the ques- 
tion; but the general tendency from the ninth to the thirteenth 
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century was toward the development of a well-rounded theory 
of ecclesiastical and papal supremacy in world polities. In build- 
ing up this doctrine, the ancient Greek and Boman writers were 
discarded as profane and, except for a slight uncritical appeal to 
history, the source of all knowledge was found by the monkish 
writers in the Bible and the works of the Church Fathers, espe- 
cially St. Augustine and Gregory the Great. 

As the conflict between church and state grew more intense, 
increasing use was made of the Old Testament, whose aggressive, 
theocratic point of view was more useful for church purposes than 
the submissive tone and indifferent political attitude of the New 
Testament. It was assumed that.the history of Israel foreshadowed 
the life of the church, and the medieval theory of polities was 
decisively influenced by the Old Testament picture of the Israelit- 
ish state. The idea that law was the direct will of God, the important 
governmental authority of- the priesthood, and the theocratic tra- 
ditions that limited the powers of the king were all used by church 
writers to support their claims. And since the Old Testament 
ascribed greatest success to those kings who were most subservient 
to the prophets, the church writers argued that the subordination of 
secular to spiritual authority represented the divine plan of gov- 
ernment. 

Medieval political theory was based upon certain ideas on which 
all parties were agreed. The ghost of ancient Borne haunted men’s 
minds| and the ideal of unity was firmly established.' - It was gen- 
erally believed that there should be in Europe one state and one 
church, that authority in each should be concentrated in a single 
head, that church and state should be fused into a single system, 
and that the ultimate source of all authority was divine. Men 
lived in a universal society, which was at once a continuation of the 
Boman Empire and an incarnation of Christ in a visible church. 
The universal political empire of Borne had been established under 
God’s will in order that within it might be formed the universal 
church. 

While church and state formed one society, nevertheless that 
society had two governments. The existence of two systems, and 
the strong contrast drawn by Christian writers between things of 
the world and things of the spirit, led to the dogma of the two 
powers. This principle was stated at the close of the fifth century 
in a letter written by the pope to the emperor, as follows: “There 
are two systems under which chiefly this world is governed, the 
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sacred anthorily of the priests and the royal power. Of these the 
greater weight is with the priests in so fM as they will answer 
to the Lord even for kings in the last judgment.” This text was 
quoted frequently by the Church Fathers, and was supported hy 
the distinction between soul and body, hy the. analogy of the sun 
and moon, by the doctrine of the two swords — one of the spirit, 
the other of the flesh — and by the dualism characteristic of medieval 
thought. 

At first, a perfect harmony between secular and spiritual au- 
thorily in a unified church-state was conceived to be the divinely, 
ordained system for ruling the earth. Each power was to rule 
in its own sphere, and neither was to interfere in the affairs of the 
other. The theory of dual authority was rather an avoidance of 
the issue than an elaborate political scheme. In practice, the idea 
broke down because of the difficulty of Separating secular from 
spiritual matters under the conditions of medieval life. 

Each authority charged that the other encroached upon- its own 
domain, and each tried to build up a system of doctrine that would 
justify the extension of its own powers. Each could appeal to his- 
torical facts and to biblical passages to support the widest claims 
and to justify the submission of its rival. Neither had a clear case, 
nor was willing to admit inferiority. Both imperialist and papaHst 
valued unity and wished to preserve the essential qualities of the 
power it aimed to subordinate. “The imperialist by subordinat- 
ing the church made the state a church ; the papalist, subordinating 
the state, made the church a state. 

3. ArGDMENTS for EcCIiBSIASTICAlj SuPBEajAcr. 

During the period from the ninth to the fourteenth century, 
the leading exponents of the doctrine of ecclesiastical supremacy 
■ were Agobard, Bishop of Lyons; Hincmar, Archbiriiop of Bheims; 
Pope Nicholas I; Pope Gregory VII; Manegold of Lutterhach; 
St. Bernard; John of Salisbury; St. Thomas Aquinas and Pope 
Innocent III.® Pope Gregory and his school emphasized jmtiiia 
as the key-note of their policy. Jiisfitia included p.apal sovereignty 
over the church, liberation of the clergy from lay control, and the 
right of the pope to correct even kings if they disobeyed the law 
of Christ. In the famous compilation known as the Decretum of 

' 0. D. Borns, Political Ideals, 103, 

® The witings of moat of the supporters of the church may bo founa in 
hligne, Patrologia Latina* 
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Gratian (twelfth century), the church authorities were collected 
and edited and the theory of papal supremacy and of the church 
hierarchy was worked out in terms of a legal system.' The famous 
document known as the Donation of Constantine, in which the seat 
of imperial authority was transferred from Home to Byzantium, 
and a grant of authority in the west was made to the pope, ap- 
peared as early as the ninth century; although it was not in- 
terpreted by the church writers to signify that Constantine had 
granted complete temporal power in the west to the pope until 
a later period. On the basis of this document, which was in- 
corporated into Gratian 's compilation, the popes traced their 
claim to temporal sovereignty back to the fourth century. This 
document was attacked as a forgery as early as the twelfth 
century, but was not generally recognized ns spurious until the 
close of the medieval period. The ablest supporters of papal 
supremacy avoided the argument based upon Constantine’s grant, 
since by it papal power was derived from man and not from God. 

In tracing the arguments that supported the doctrine of ec- 
clesiastical supremacy, it is difBcult to separate clearly those whose 
chief purpose was to elevate the pope to supremacy within the 
church and those which supported his claim to superiority over 
the secular authority. The Petrine theory and the Pseudo- 
Isidorean Decretals aimed mainly at the former, but indirectly 
aided the latter, purpose. According to the Petrine theory, St. 
Peter was the rock upon which the church was built and was given 
the keys of heaven, with the power to decide on earth who should 
be bound and loosed in heaven.' The pope, ns the successor of 
St. Peter, who was supposed to have founded the church at Home 
and suffered martyrdom there, laid claim to these powers, which 
were far broader than any that the secular authority could claim. 
The Pseudo-Isidorean Decretals were forgeries made in France 
about the middle of the ninth century, purporting to be documents 
of the early popes. They aimed to free the bishops from the 
control of their archbishops by increasing the authority of the 
papac3’’, w'hicli the bishops hoped would be less inclined to interfere 
with them. These documents, with their theory of Papal absolutism, 
were generally accepted and were largely responsible for the estab- 
lishment of the centralized ecelesiastioal monarchy that gave the 

* Gratian, member of a monkish orJer, was a professor at tho Unwersity of 
Bulojrna, in wltieii a marked revival of Ifoman Law bad centered. 

^ Matthviv, XVI, 18'19. 
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church such a decided advantage over the decentralized, feudal 
political astern. . 

The arguments that aimed primarily to justify the supremacy 
of spiritual over temporal authority followed two main lines. The 
first was based upon the belief that spiritual authority is 'by its 
nature of greater importance and of higher dignity than the 
secular power. Pope Sylvester urged bishops to remember that 
the crowns of kings are in comparison with the mitres of bishops 
as lead compared to gold,* and Peter Damian described the pope 
as king of kings and prince of emperors, who excels all men 
in honor and dignity.® This belief followed naturally from the 
teachings of the church regarding the relative value of this world 
and of the world to come, and of the things of the flesh and the 
things of the spirit. Many Scriptural texts were cited to prove 
the supremacy of the priesthood; and characteristic medieval 
analogies, such as that of soul and body, and of sun and moon, 
were used as arguments to justify the primacy of ecclesiastical 
rule over temporal authority. 

The second type of argument asserted that God had eonferred 
upon the church the right to control the actions of secular rulers 
whenever a question of morals was involved. As the distinction 
between clerical and lay elements in the church became clearly 
drawn, secular rulers, as laymen, were excluded from all ecclesiasti- 
cal functions. Because of their exalted position, they were espe- 
cially likely to sin, and the church did not hesitate to apply priestly 
reproof or censure when the high standard of conduct which it 
set up for rulers was disregarded. In the Old Testament were 
found numerous occasions on which the prophets had called down 
divine wrath upon the kings. From the New Testament the Petrine 
theory was interpreted to mean that flnal authority in disputes 
among brethren had been conferred upon the pope ; and the com- 
mand of Jesus to Peter, “Feed my sheep,” was held to be a gen- 
eral power of pastoral supervision which included rulers as well 
as subjects. The theory of the church identified divine will with 
the pure law of nature as it existed before the fall of man. Under 
this law men were free and equal. But in order to explain the 
facts of the actual world, in which government, slavery, and private 
property exi.slcd, the church was compelled to make an accom- 
modation. It developed, therefore, the doctrine of a relative law of 

* SylvestoT II, Vc Informatitmc JSpiscoporum. 

'Peter Damian, Oputc, XXIII, 1. 
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nature, adapted to the sinfulness of man after the fall. Under 
this law the compulsion of secular government and the existence 
of slavery and private property were viewed both as penalties for 
sin and as means of remedying sin. Eing^ip was tainted with 
sin; it was also divinely ordained to punish sin and to maintain 
justice. The ting ruled by divine right, but he ruled to carry 
out God’s will under the direction of the church. 

In enforcing a penalty against secular rulers for offenses 
against the church, anathema and excommunication were first tried, 
in accordance with the idea that the church, as the bearer of the 
sword of the spirit, should impose spiritual penalties. When im- ‘ 
pious rulers sometimes ignored these decrees, the popes claimed 
the right to' depose the offender and release his subjects from their 
oaths of allegiance. The religions nature of the feudal oath gave 
the church an interest in that obligation. Numerous Scriptural 
precedents could be found that seemed to justify this action, espe- 
cially God’s placing of Jeremiah over nations and kingdoms, with 
authority to root out, to pull down, and to destroy.* The corona- 
tion of Charlemagne by the pope was later claimed by the church 
to involve a grant of authority from pope to emperor, with the 
corresponding assertion that the pope could withdraw the power 
he had conferred. 

The fact that after the fall of Borne, and especially after 
Charlemagne, actual political power passed from an emperor to a 
group of kings and princes favored the claims of the church. No 
reference to an emperor appears in the Old Testament, and in 
order to humble the imperial power, the church had to develop 
the general theory of ecclesiastical supremacy. The Old Testa- 
ment frequently referred to kings, often in unfavorable terms, and 
the church could denounce them in ringing biblical phrases. 

. “With a wide basis in custom and public sentiment for the 
exercise of jurisdiction over many classes of legal controversies; 
with an exclusive control of such as could be shown to he spiritual 
in character; with the facility for extending this control that in- 
hered in the doctrine that it embraced whatever actions were in 
any way tainted with sin; and with the power to enforce its in- 
terpretation of its authority by the deposition of secular rulers 
from power, — ^thc medieval church was in fact, if not in theory, 
a most potent political institution.’’® 

• Jeremiah, I, 11. 

• W. A. Dunnkg, Political Theories, Ancient and Medieval, 176, 
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4. AbGDMENTS fob SeODLAB SEPBEMAOt. 

The secular rulers opposed the theory of ecclesiastical su- 
premacy on the grounds that political society was of di-vine origin 
and that kings, as agents of the di-vine purpose, were responsible 
to God alone. In spite of St. Augustine’s dissent, most medieval 
■writers, both, secular and ecclesiastical, believed that the pur- 
pose of the state was ethical, that is, the maintenance of justice 
Euid right. It was the means of restraining the sinful passions 
of men, and in -that sense the authority of secular rulers was con- 
•sidered .sacred. The generally accepted theory held that kings 
ruled by divine right only so far as they carried out the divine 
purpose of righteousness and justice. The customary law of tha 
Middle Ages was supposed to represent the natural principles of 
reason, and kings were expected to govern according to the law. 
The relation of king and people depended upon a mutual agree- 
ment, based largely on feudal ideals, to observe the law and to 
administer and maintain justice. Many medieval writers, how- 
ever, including some churchmen,* taught that kings, responsible 
to God alone, should be obeyed, regardless of whether tlieir con- 
duct was just and lawful. 

Scriptural authority was quoted to support the claim of secular 
independence. In the Old Testament kings were found to have 
received the direct sanction of God and to have been instruments in 
carrying out the di-vine -will. In the New Testament, a text that 
was of especial value to the temporal authority was foimd in the 
declaration of Paul that “tlie powers that be are ordained of God. 
Whosoever therefore resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance 
of God.” The fact that the Biblical -writings in general show a 
distinctly anti-royal bias, and that the historical records and cur- 
rent traditions were the work of priests and monks, placed the 
supporters of secular auGiority at a distinct disadvantage. 

Arguments for the secular authority were made in the eleventh 
century by the German bishops * who were under the control of the 
emperor and who wished to maintain their independence of papal 
supremacy. The best support of the imperial claims came, how- 
ever, with the revived study of Roman law. While the knowledge 
of Roman civil law was never lost in western Europe, and many 
of its principles were embodied in feudal customs and in the bar- 

* Especially Gregory tlic Great. 

* Especially Thcodoric of Verdun and ‘Waltrani of Naumburg. 
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barian codes, there had been for centuries no systematic interest 
in jurisprudence, mainly because of the medieval tendency to 
treat law as a mass of traditions, imbedded so firmly in popular 
consciousness that codification or study was unnecessary. In" the 
later part of the eleventh century, largely because of the needs 
of 'the rising Italian cities, the written code of Justinian was re- 
vived, and the systematic study of Roman law was begun at 
the University of Bologna, spreading thence to France and Spain. 
The leading legal writers of the period were Imerius Accursius, 
Bartolus, and Baldus. Bartolus the “prince of jurists” afSrmed 
that the emperor was Deus in terris, that his sovereignty was in-' 
alienable and that to dispute him was sacrilege. He made a large 
contribution to the theory of sovereignty as developed later by 
Bodin and Grotius. In his distinction between states that recog- 
nized a superior and those that did not, he laid the foundation 
for the conception of a family of independent nations and of in- 
ternational law. He was frequently referred to by later writers 
on sovereignty and on international affairs. 

An avenue of intellectual life was thus provided for many men 
who formerly had no opportunity except in theology ; and laymen, 
educated in the law, took the place of the former clerical advisers 
of kings and princes. Men began to think about the principles 
of legal and political rights. The struggle of kings against their 
feudal vassals and the efforts of cities to become independent of 
feudal restrictions were decisively aided by the principles of 
Roman jurisprudence. The Roman law was the outgrowth of a 
highly centralized state and assumed the legislative absolutism of 
the emperor. Hence imperial claims could be supported by argu- 
ments quite different from those of the early medieval period. In 
the twelfth century, the lawyers, with the support of Frederick 
Barbarossa, put forward the claim that the emperors possessed the 
unbroken imperial power of the Caesars. The authority that the 
servile Roman jurists had ascribed to their despotic rulers was 
transferred to the medieval emperor, and was fervently acclaimed 
by his German and Italian partisans. The old maxim that what 
the emperor wills has the force of law was revived and utilized to 
offset the Papal claims. The Roman law taught that the emperor 
governed the whole civilized world; hence the German emperors 
claimed independence from ecclesiastical control and superiority 
over secular rulers. The kings of the rising national states, France, 
England, and Spain, welcomed the aid of the jurists in so far as 
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they strengthened royal authority against the church and the 
feudal nobles. They opposed, however, the argument that the 
German emperor, heir of Eoman power, possessed any authority 
over their domains. 

The culmination of imperial glory was reached in the first half 
of the thirteenth century under Frederick II, the most remarkable 
man of his age. He not only maintained the independence of the 
empire, but aimed to make himself supreme in spiritual as well 
as temporal affairs. He ignored papal eenstures and called himself 
the vicar of God on earth. In spite of the hostile activities of 
papal agents in all parts of his empire, and of the opposition, 
fostered by the pope, of selfish German princes and of the Italian 
cities, Frederick fought to maintain the dignity of the imperial 
power. After his death his fame was darkened by the church, who 
accused him of heresies. He had committed the unpardonable crime 
of making a treaty on just and equal terns with the Sultan of 
Egypt ; and even Dante, who sympathized with his struggle to 
maintain political independence, felt it necessary to place Frederick 
n among the faithless in his Inferno. 

By the time the imperial theory was fully developed, the empire 
had become little more than a name. After Frederick 11 the 
emperors for generations were feeble, and Europe was hopelessly 
disunited. The very weakness of the emperors strengthened their 
exalted claims to supreme power, according to the unpolitical 
medieval point of view. Kings might possess physical force, but a 
spiritual sacredness exalted the emperor far above the mere show 
of wealth or military power. In practice, however, political au- 
thority was passing to the longs of the rising nationalities. 

"While the immediate result of the revived Eoman theory of the 
state strengthened the authority of rulers and helped to estab- 
lish the absolute monarch, the study of Eoman law was not wholly 
unfavorable to the progress of political liberty. Roman juris- 
prudence taught that the people are the ultimate source of political 
authority, and this doctrine eoineided with the normal concep- 
tion of the Teutonic peoples that law proceeded from the nation 
as a whole. Many of the jurists maintained that the people might 
at any time resume the authority which they had bestowed upon 
the emperor, that his legislative functions could be exercised only 
with the advice of a senate, and that he possessed no unlimited 
power over the property of his subjects. These ideas reappeared in 
the democratic doctrines at the close of the medieval period. 
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5. St. Bernard and John op Sausbcey. 

Two of tlie leading writers of the twelfth century who dealt 
with the relations of church and state were St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaus (l&91-1153>i and John of Salisbury (1115(?)-1180).2 St. 
Bernard was the most influential churchman of the period, although 
he declined aU ecclesiastical honors and never became pope. He put 
faith above reason, and tried to revive the ascetic and mystical 
spint of the Church Fathers. He had little sympathy with the 
secular learning that was beginning to appear in the west, and he 
attacked the tendency in the church to devote attention to worldly 
aflEairs. St. Bernard protested against the interference of the pope 
in administrative and non-spiritual affairs, believing that it was 
not in harmony with the lofty office of the pope to devote so much 
time and energy to worldly matters. Such duties, degrading in 
their nature, should be performed by the political authority, acting 
in the interest of the church and under its supervisory authority. 

St. Bernard believed uncompromisingly in the supremacy of 
ecclesiastical power, but he wished it to limit its activities to those 
of a spiritual nature. In connection with an attempt of the pope 
to defend his territorial interests by force, St. Bernard interpreted 
the dogma of the two swords • to mean that while the church pos- 
sessed both the sword of the spirit and the sword of the flesh, 
the former alone should be used by the priest, the latter by the 
soldier, at the suggestion of the priest and under the command 
of the emperor. The venality and intrigue in the papal court, 
which was actively engaged in administering church property and 
organizing crusades, were scathingly rebuked by this reforming 
monk, who said that it was the law of Justinian and not that of the 
Lord that resounded through the papal palace. 

John of Salisbury, though an ecclesiastic, was in temper a 
scholar and a man of the world. He accepted the dogmas of the 
church authorities, but he drew largely upon the pagan literature 
of Greece and Rome to support his arguments. His judgments 
were liberal and marked by a freedom of outlook distinctly modem 


“The political ideas of St. Bernard are found in iiis work On Bcficctim 
addresaed to tho Pope. See Mabillon, Life and Worhs of St. Bernard, Abbot 
of Clairvaux. ’ , . i. « » a- 

•Tlie polificnl ideas of Join o^Sali^ilu^y arc found jn hia PoipcroticBS. 
This title ia supposed to have meant "The Statcaman a Book. _Scc R. L. 
Poole, Illustrations of Medieval TtiouffM, Cli. vtr. The boat edition is 0. C. J. 
Webb, fcd.l, Johannis Sareshcriensis, rolicrattcus (Oxford, 1903). 

^ Based XXIT, SH'SS. 
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in spirit. He agreed 'with St. Bernard in drawing a clear line 
between the proper scope of spiritual and secular authorities, and 
he accused the pope of performing duties unworthy of the priest- 
hood. He held that the administration of divine law was holy 
and proper, but that the punishment of secular offences 'was in- 
ferior, worthy only of the executioner. Instead of adopting the 
theory of the separation of the two powers, John advocated their 
close co-operation, the spiritual being compared to the soul of the 
body politic, the temporal to the head. 

John of Salisbury attempted a more general philosophy of poli- 
tics than was usual in the hfiddle Ages, mingling with it, however, 
elements that were distinctly ecclesiastical and medieval. His work 
included an elaborate analogy between the state and the human 
body. In this he argued that a well ordered society consists in a 
proper allotment of functions to the members of the commonwealth 
and in the right composition and strength of eaeh organ. After- 
attacking the obstacles that interfere with the healthy life of the 
state, he made the first effort sinee St. Augustine to frame an ideal 
system of government, on the basis of the necessary subordination 
of the secular to the religious authority. Monarchy was the only 
form of government with which he was concerned, and he viewed 
the state in terms of the Roman Empire and tire Old Testament 
theocracies. He emphasised tire ancient idea that law is really 
the ruler of men, viewing law as the eternal and immutable prin- 
ciple of divine will. The true basis of political life, therefore, he 
found in righteousness. The church, as the embodiment of right- 
eousness, was the supreme ruler of man ; the prince, as the embodi- 
ment of law, occupied the second place. 

If the prince acted unrighteously he became a tyrant, and 
tyrannicide is justifiable. The death of the tyrant must, however, 
be accomplished decently and -without offense to religion; poison 
was not to be used, as having no scriptural authority. The safest 
way of getting rid of the tyrant was by prayer and by averting 
the divine -wrath which tyrants are sent to execute. John of 
Salisbury taught that the tyrant has no rights against the people, 
since no man has the right to control another except ns part 
. of the di-vine plan for the purpose of furthering righteousness and 
justice. A logical basis for deposing unsatisfactory rulers was 
thus found, which exerted considerable influence from the twelfth 
century onwards. The thirteenth century brought the Politics 
of. Aristotle into prominence, 'and gave a .furtlicr stimulus to the 
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■ ideas of those who were interested in the question of the right re- 
lation between mler and subjects. 

6. St. Thokas AqnnTAS. 

The thirteenth oentn^ was marked by the cnlmination of papal 
power and by an extensiTe interest in speculative philosophy. The 
ablest of the scholastic writers of the period was St. Thomas 
Aquinas (1227-1274).^ He aimed to harmonize reason and revela- 
tion, to reconcile the doctrines of the church and the rational pagan 
philosophy which the revived study of classic learning had made 
known. He best represented the desire of his age for a complete 
unification of knowledge based on divine revelation and on the 
principle of final causes. In his work, politics again became a 
science, although, with true medieval me&od, it was the politics 
of Ariistotle and Cicero as modified by St. Augnstme and the Bible. 
Aquinas marked the beginning of the later medieval, rationalising 
political thought, which combined with the old theocratic and 
Scriptural arguments general considerations derived from the na-- 
tnre of political societies and founded on the Politics of Aristotle. 
He exhibited the historical spirit and drew material from con- 
temporary political institutions. In many respects his views were 
singularly advanced and moderate. 

St. Thomas defined law as “an ordinance of reason for the 
common good, promulgated by him who has the care of a com- 
munity.” “ In contrast to the Greek conception of law as exist- 
ing in nature and reason, he emphasized the volitional element, 
and thus introduced the idea of positive law, that is, of rules actu- 
ally formulated by a sovereign power in the state. Essentially, 
however, he viewed law as something universal, immutable, and 
natural ; and positive law, made by man, was only a corruption of 
law if it conflicted with the fundamental principles of justice. The 
revived study of Homan law had renewed the reverence for a law 
-of nature, which neither emperor nor pope could ignore." The 
development of this notion became of great importance, not only 
in placing limits on authority within the state, but also in creating 

’ The political ideas of St. Thomas Aquinas are found in his Ve Segimine 
Prineipum, of which only the first book and the first six chaptos of the second 
are by Aqninas,'the remainder being the work of his disciple, Ptolemy of 
Lncca. Aqninas also ivrote Commentaries on the Polities of Aristotle, which 
contains little of his own theory of the state. His treatment of law and jus- 
tice is found in his Summa Theologica, Tols. H-IH, especially VoL H, i, 90 ff. 

‘ Summa Theologica, II, i, 90, i. 
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the conception of rules of equity which control the relations among 
states. Aquinas identified the law of nature with the divine will 
but he admitted a sphere of human reason distinct from that of 
revelation; and this doctrine, together with his views on law 
formed the basis of ideas developed later by Hobbes and Leehe. ' 

St, Thomas based political authority on the Aristotelian con- 
ception of the social nature of man, adding to it the doctrine of the 
divine origin of the state, baaed on St. Paul’s dictum that-“there 
is no power but of God.” In contrast to the Greek ideal, Aquinas 
believed that the city was too small and weak for defense and pre- 
ferred the larger kingdom as the proper type of state. With the 
medieval love of unity, he preferred monarchy to democracy, be- 
lieving that democracy breeds dissensions, and arguing that the 
ruler must be one, as the heart rules the body and God rules the 
universe. The widespread turbulence and anarchy of the Middle 
Ages made the idea of permanence and unity in political organiza- 
tion seem doubly excellent. St. Thomas recognized the anarchio- 
element in the doctrines of tsrrannicide and rejected them. He 
held, however, that a tyrannical ruler might be deposed, at least 
in an elective monarchy ; and suggested a relation of ruler to sub- 
ject which approached the later theories of constitutional monarchy 
and election. By elaborate scholastic reasoning, based on Greek 
and Roman thought and upon Scriptural quotations, he argued that 
the state shordd keep up its population, protect and care for its 
roads, establish a system of coinage, weights, and measures, and 
provide for the poor. 

By the time of St. Thomas both imperial and papal supporters 
had abandoned the effort to divid.e power among the various ele- 
ments in the state. Both parties to the great controversy supported 
the idea of unlimited monarchy and believed in the intrinsic ex- 
cellence of unity. Holding that the highest truths could not be 
attained through reason, but must be accepted through faith, and 
that the church was the final authority on- matters, of bdief, St. 
Thomas gave the ecclesiastical organization unquestioned pre- 
eminence over any secular power. It was the duty of the political 
ruler to administer secular affairs in such a way as to further God’s 
will, and to this extent the officials of the state must be subject to 
the -priests and to the divine law of the church. If a ruler ignored 
the decrees of the church he should be excommunicated and his 
subjects absolved from all necessity of obedience. The authority of 
the priest was temporal as well as spiritual; the pope was to be 
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obeyed above all rulers, in matters of civil welfare as well as in 
those which relate to salvation. 

The unfinished system of St. Thomas Aquinas was worked out 
more fully by his follower, Aegidius Eomanus.^ His treatise, in- 
tended as a text boob for the French prince, -was arranged with 
systematic clearness and precision. No important original con- 
tribution was added. The work of St. Thomas and of Aegidius co- 
ordinated the doctrines of the church that had developed during 
the preceding centuries, and worked out what was considered to 
be a perfect and permanent syst^. Natural law was identified 
with the will of God ; monarchic government and the supremacy of 
ecclesiastical authority were assumed and explained rather than 
justified. Believing that controversy was ended, because of the 
weakness of the imperial power, dogmatic finality was impressed 
upon political concepts. In actual fact, a new period was about 
to begin, in which the scholastic method and the ecclesiastical point 
of view were to be completely overthrown. The theories of Aquinas, 
however, were later made the basis of the Jesuit system, and ex- 
erted an influence through their political activities. 

7. The PorrBTEEOTH Cbntdbt Conteovbbsibs. 

The controversy between ecclesiastical and secular authority 
at the opening of the fourteenth century centered .around the 
dispute between Pope Boniface and Philip the Fair, king of 
France. Unmindful of the growth of national states and of the 
popular support of royal power, the Pope tried unsuccessfully 
to extend the ideals of ecclesiastical supremacy. After the death 
of Boniface, his successors, Clement V and John XX 11, made 
peace with the powerful French kings and from 1309 to 1376 re- 
sided at Avi^on under their protection and influence. During this 
period they engaged in hot disputes with the German emperors, 
Henry VII and Lewis of Bavaria. On the papal side, the leading 
controversalists were Pope Boniface,® Aegidius Bomanus, who had 
been the tutor of the French king, but who abandoned him at the 
time of his quarrel with the Pope, the friar Augustinius Tri- 
umphus,® and Pope John XXII. On the side of the secular rulers 

’ In his Pe Begimine Pnneipvm. A medier^ French Tersion of this is given 
in S. P. Molenner [ed.], Li livres du gtmvememcnt des row (New York, 1899). 

* The famous bull Unom Sanctam (130S) was the ofScial statement of the 
papal position, . , , , 

’ In his Svmma de Potestate Ecd^siastica. 
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appeared John of Paris, ^ Pierre Dubois, = Dante, Marsiglio of 
Padua, and ‘Williani of Ockam.® 

During this period a decided change of attitude appeared in 
political thought. The French king was the strongest ruler in 
Christendom. He made no claim, however, to imperial power, and 
to that extent was able to assert the independence of secular au- 
thority without becoming involved in the traditions of the empire. 
So weak, indeed, had the emperor become that the church no 
longer feared him. The pope, in his effort to weaken the position of 
the French ruler, even supported the imperial argument that all 
kings owed allegiance to the emperor. A growing spirit of na- 
tional unity -and the establishment of a centralized government 
had created a strong political system in Prance, and the claims 
of the French king were supported by practically all classes in 
the kingdom. The state was at last becoming more powerful 
than the church. Uncritical appeals to history were made to prove 
that there had been a king of the Franks before the rise of the 
church. And the more modem argument was put forward that the 
French king should exercise independent authority because he 
controlled the actual physical force to carry out his commands. 
Elaborate plans to recover the Holy Land and to establish peace in 
Europe under French hegemony were drawn up, with the accusa- 
tion that the popes had failed to accomplish these ends because of 
their feebleness and because of the disunity of Christendom. 

The fact that the controversy between the French king and 
the pope arose over a question of taxation, an issue distinctly 
secular in nature, sti’engthened the position of the royal sup- 
porters. It led to an extended discussion of the nature of prop- 
erty rights, in which the church party, putting forth the most 
extreme claims of papal supremacy, argued that the ultimate own- 
ership of aU temporal goods is in the church, and therefore sub- 
ject to the pope. The king’s followers argued that the property 
of laymen was individual, and that the property of the clergy 
belonged to the church as a body. Of the church property the 
jiope was steward, not owner. Elaborate legal analysis was made 


‘In his Sc Fotcslatc Segia ct Papali. „ m . 

>no is supposed to have been the .author of the Sc Eccuperatime Ime 
Sunctc, and the 4^uacstionc dc Potestatc Papali. These pamphlets are full 
ideas that appeared later during the Keforiiiation period. They propose I 
disendowmont of the ehurch, the ahsolntc authority of 
women’s enfranehisoinent, mixed education, and international arbitratio . 

Ch. JiUnglois [ed.]. The Sc Eccuperaiionc (P.aris, 1S91)- . 

* On Dante, Mnrsiglio, and Octant, see sections 8 and 9 foUowing. 
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of the distinction between ownership and jurisdiction, and the 
right of the French king to jurisdiction over church property in 
his own territory was successfully advocated. 

The supporters of secular authority, for centuries on the de- 
fensive, -began to show growing self-confidence. While fantastic 
analogies and scholastic appeals'to authority remained the basis of 
their reasoning, the emphasis placed upon “the philosopher,” 
Aristotle, and upon the Homan law, both of which were anti- 
ecclesiastical in spirit, had decided results. In Prance especially, 
where the jurisdiction of the royal courts was c-vtcnded over both 
feudal vassals and the church, the influence of the juristic advisers 
of the king was powerful. Pierre Du Bois even argued that the 
temporal power of the papacy should be transferred to the French 
Idng, and that by a scries of marriages, alliances, and conquests, 
Prance should rule the earth. The lawyers gave a marked stimulus 
to the consolidation of feudal Europe into national monarchies and 
to the destruction of the temporal power of the church. 

The jurists supporting the French king brought forward an- 
other line of argument which became important in the following 
century. They asserted that if the pope failed to exercise his stew- 
ardship for the good of the church, he, like any tyrant, might 
' be deposed. Haring no theoretical bams to justify the placing of 
this power in the hands of the French king, they argued that the 
ultimate depository of ecclesiastical authority was a general church 
council, and that such a body might remove the pope. In the 
controversy later between Pope John and the German emperor, 
this doctrine was again asserted. The opponents of the pope 
argued that final authority in the cliurch rested in the whole body 
of believers, and that a heretical or tyrannical pope might be re- 
moved by a church council. This idea had more woiglit with the 
empire ns a background than it had twenty years earlier in the 
French monarchy, since the history of the early church contained 
records of church councils in which the emperor was the dominant 
figure. 

The controversy between Pope John and the Emperor Lewis 
was complicated by several side issues that weakened the papal 
position. The pope had taken advantage of a disputed succession 
to enlarge his claims to interfere in German affairs. Behind the 
policy of the pope, then resident at Avignon, French influence was 
clearly evident, and the claims of papal authority were put forward 
to justify the extension of French dominion at the expense of 
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Germany. In the same way the pope was involved in the internal 
politics of the Italian cities, supporting the GneH party because 
he was no longer inclined to recognize the imperial power in Italy. 
The. free cities were more interested in maintaining their inde- 
pendence than they were in the controversy between empaor and 
pope, and they played off their stronger neighbors, one against 
the other. Besides, the Italian cities looked upon the pope with 
dislike because of his removal from Rome, with the residtant loss 
of the profitable stream of clergy and pilgrims, and of important 
church offices for the great Italian families. 

A controversy within the church, caused by the pope’s decree 
attacking the doctrine of poverty of the Franciscan friars, turned 
a number of the ablest ecclesiastical writers into papal critics. 
These men took refuge in the court of the emperor and employed 
aU their controversial skill in attacking the papacy. They 
strengthened the position of the secular as against the ecclesiastic^ 
system and argued for the church council rather than the pope 
as the final authority in ecclesiastical matters. In England, the 
belief that the Pope was favoring the French strengthened the sup- 
porters of the king and led to the repudiation of John’s tribute, to 
the statutes of Provisoes and Praemumire, and to the hostility 
toward the clergy manifested in the Peasants’ Revolt. It was ’ 
even proposed in Parliament that church property should be con- 
fiscated for political needs. All believers who held that Rome 
was the true capital of Christendom were scandalized by the 
“Babylonish Captivity” at Avignon and the Great Schism that 
followed, and the papacy lost prestige which it was never able to 
recover. 

8, Dante. 

The most logical and systematic statement of the imperial theory 
was that of Dante Alighieri (1265-1321). ‘ Dante had considerable 
experience in the politics of his own city (Florence) ; and in his 
wanderings from city to city and from court to court during his 
long exile he gained valuable knowledge and experience. He was 
interested chiefly in the retsoration of peace and unity to Italy, and 
his Do Monarchda was a Ghibelline pamphlet directed against the 
pro-papal Guelfs. Like other medieval writers, Dante believed 

“In his Ve MonarcJiia (about 1310). An English translation is hound with 
Dantr, An Essay by B. W. Church. Sco .also Hants!' Dc Alonorc/ifo, with an 
introduction on the political theoiy of Ilantc, by W.-H. V. Ileade (Oxfo , 
1910). 
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that man must live under universal control, either imperial or 
papal; and he believed that imperial control was preferable in 
secular affairs. While his ideals of a secular world-empire and 
his method of reasoning and of combining classic philosophy, his- 
tory, civil and canon law, theological dogma, and mjdhical analogies 
were distinctly medieval, he revealed traces of the modern idea 
that the state should exist for the sake of the individual and that 
the individual should have a share in its management. 

In the first part of his work, Dante argued that monarchy is 
the rightful form of government, because man’s best interests de- 
mand peace, and peace is possible only under a single ruler, the 
human counterpart of God. “Cities, nations, and kingdoms, should 
be governed by a ruler common to them all, with a view to their 
peace.” However, Dante’s emperor was not a universal despot, but 
a sort of international overseer, whose duty it was to decide con- 
tentions among the rulers of the various principalities and cities, 
and to beep the peace among them. National independence and 
individual freedom were to be maintained as far as possible within 
the limits of the universal state. Dante believed that a single 
monarch, having no rival to dread, and no further ambition to 
satisfy, could have no motive to rule otherwise than justly. His 
monarch was Plato’s heaven-bom statesman transferred from the 
Greek city to the European empire. 

In the second part of the De Monardm, Dante cited the Psalm- 
ist, Aristotle, Cicero, Virgil, and Aquinas to prove that the Roman 
victories were considered formal trials by battle in which the 
judgment of God was manifest ; and the fact that Christ was con- 
demned to death by a Roman ofBcial was used to justify the 
righteousness of Roman world rule, otherwise the doctrine of the 
atonement would be based on an illegal penalty. Dante argued 
that perfect peace existed only under the Roman emperors, that 
the destruction of Roman world unity was followed by anarchy 
and confusion, and that the restoration of a universal authority 
was therefore essential. 

In the third part of the pamphlet Dante considered whether 
imperial authority is derived immediately from God, or indirectly 
from God through his vicar, the pope. He attacked in true 
medieval fashion the arguments upon which the advocates of papal 
supremacy depended, many of his minute refutations being scarcely 
less grotesque than the arguments themselves. Dante held that 
man's nature, being two-fold, demands two guides, emperor and 
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pope. Both receive their authority from God, but the emperor is 
supreme in all that pertains to the secular -world. The two species 
of authority are distinct and the pope has no right to share in the 
imperial power. 

Aside from his clear and condensed statement of thfe theory 
of medieval empire, the chief interest in Dante’s work is the 
proof it offers that, peace was considered the vital need of the 
age. The quarrels of petty princes and the turbulence of the 
Italian cities had become unendurable. The growth of trade 
also demanded security. Henceforth political literature emphasized 
■the reasonableness of peace. This idea underlay the later work 
of Marsiglio and stimulated the efforts of the group of jurists 
whose ideas concerning international regulation were finally crys- 
tallized by Grotius. 

9. MaasiGiiro and Wju-um op Ookam. 

The greatest and most original political treatise of the Middle 
Ages was the work of Marsiglio of Padua (1270-1340).* Marsiglio, 
trained in medicine, was made rector of the University of Paris, 
where William of Oekam, the famous English Franciscan and the 
leader of the new Nominalist- movement,* held undisputed mental 
sway. Each no doubt influenced the ideas of the other; both went 
beyond the limits of spectJation permitted by the university; and 
both were excommunicated and joined the group of Franciscans 
who gatliered around the enlightened but feeble German emperor, 
Lewis of Bavaria. Neither Marsiglio nor Oekam was really im- 
pressed with the imperial idea, but both desired -to establish the 
state as a consolidated authority, independent of, and in its own 
sphere, superior to, that of the church. Marsiglio, indeed, suggested 
that peoples -with separate languages should form separate states, 
and that wars among states were a wise provision of nature. In- 
ternal peace was what he desired. 

The first book of Marsiglio ’s work was devoted to a discussion 
of the principles of the state ; the second to an examination of the 
origin and growth of the church, its organization under the papal 
system, and its relation to the civil authority ; the third was a 
summary of conclusions. Terms were carefully defined and Aris- 
totelian formulas frequently used. The state was -viewed as a 

* The Defensor Pads -was written about 1324 by Marsiglio with the aid of 
hia friend John of Jandun. See Goldast, HonarchiOf II, 154-312. -xtaw. 

>Por the nature of medieval philosophy and the controversy between Nom- 
inalism and Healism, see P- Thilly, Sistory of Philosophy^ 15S-217. 
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living otganism, intended to secure to men guarantees of order 
and free development of capacity, leading to general welfare. The 
right of the state to a life of its own independent of any outside 
control was the basic principle in Marsiglio’s thought. 

Marsiglio stated far-reaching principles concerning the popular 
basis of government in state and church, and the subordination 
of church to state. Influenced by the Greek concepts of democracy 
and by the Boman doctrine of popular sovereignty, he held that 
the aim of the state is the welfare of its people, that the essence 
of the state is in the making of law, that the source of law is in 
the whole body of citizens, and that the administration of govern- 
ment should be in the hands of persons chosen by the people 
and responsible to them. He taught that the people should have the 
right to punish their rulers for exceeding their authority or for 
disobeying the law, and should even be able to depose them if 
necessary. He made a clear distinction between the ultimate source 
of sovereignty in the state, which he located in the people, and 
the form of government chosen to execute the laws. For this pur- 
pose he decided that perhaps an elective monarch was best. The 
duty of the king, however, was to interpret and apply the law, 
not to make it; and the royal power was limited in all directions. 

Marsiglio believed that the church should also be organized on a 
democratic basis, final authority residing in a general church coun- 
cil, which should include secular as well as ecclesiastical delegates. 
The pope should be chosen by the people as represented in the 
council, and this body should also have the right to depose the 
pope. The church, moreover, should limit its activities to purely 
spiritual affairs; and the power to convoke the church council and 
to enforce even spiritual penalties should rest with the political 
authority. The clergy, as members of the state, should be treated 
in the same way as other citizens, and should have no exemption 
from political obedience because of their religious character. Mar- 
siglio placed the pope on a plane of equality with other bishops, 
except for a certain preeminence in dignity, and reduced the ec- 
clesiastical organization to a humble position in the state. 

Like Dante, Marsiglio lamented the turbulence and lawlessness 
of the times, and supported .the emperor because of the necessity 
for order and security. He believed that the immunity of the 
clergy and the paramount claims of the papacy were the chief 
factors that prevented peace and good government. He also at- 
tacked the con-upting influence of wealth, and upheld tlie Fran- 
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ciscan friars in their doctrine of poverty. Aside from these me- 
dieval touches, the point of view of Marsiglio was distinctly mod- 
em. In his theory of political and ecdesiastical organization he 
brought forward in the fourteenth century ideas that were not 
generally accepted until the Protestant Eeformation in the six- 
teenth and the political revolutions in the seventeenth and eigh. 
teenth centuries. The significance both of the Eeformation in 
substituting the congregation of believers for the hierarchy of 
clergy and of the later political revolutions in recognizing the 
people as the source of sovereign power in the state was clearly 
stated. 

WilEam of Oekam (1280-1347),^ though infiuenced by the politi- 
cal ideas of Marsiglio, remained primarily a scholastic theologian. 
He discussed the nature of secular and ecclesiastical power in the 
form of questions and dialogues in which both sides of the con- 
troversy were stated and subtly analyzed. This enabled him to 
raise questions and throw out suggestions without formulating 
answers, and makes it difficult for the modem reader to get a 
clear idea of his theory. Ockam’s writings, growing out of his 
active resistance to the pope, maintain, more than those of Mar- 
siglio, the orderly sequence- and method of medieval thought. 
While Marsiglio was confident of the wisdom and justice of the 
people of Christendom as the final authority in matters secular and 
ecclesiastical, Oekam was less confident on this point. He was in- 
clined to believe that no human institution is absolute and final ; 
and he was more disposed to emphasize the law of nature, from 
which neither pope nor emperor could be exempt. He was less 
impressed with the idea of universal empire, and he suggested that 
it might be better to have several popes and 'several sovereigns. 
His English birth and French training no doubt made the idea 
of universal empire seem less real and less desirable than it was 
to the Italian Marsiglio. 

In placing limitations upon the emperor’s power, Oekam held 
that the emperor is hound to conform to the laws common to all 
nations, and therein he presented conceptions which appeared later 
in the growth of international law. Both Marsiglio and Oekam 
denied tlie absolute nature of sovereign power, viewing it as dis- 
tinctly limited by considerations of justice and expediency. In 
dealing with political organization, Marsiglio was influenced by the 

political works include tlic Octo Quacstwncs and tho DioHogus, both 
found in Goldast, Honarchia, Vol. II. 
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Greek idea that the people must either act directly or make a gen- 
eral delegation of their power. In outlining a plan of organization 
for the church council, however, he suggested a system of repre- 
sentation, in which each province should have delegates according 
to the -“number and quality” of its inhabitants. Ockam worked 
out this idea of a general representative church council in more 
detail. For a century the ideas of Marsigho and Ockam concern- 
ing the location of authority and the system of representation in 
the church were subject to violent debate in the ecclesiastical 
world. They were incorporated by the jurists into the civil and 
canon law, and their application to issues of purely political sig- 
nificance gained great importance.- Marsiglio exercised little di- 
rect influence on the political thought of his day. His ideas, too 
far in advance of his time, had to be rediscovered by the political 
philosophers of later centuries. Ockam, eminent as a philosopher, 
and conforming more nearly to the spirit of his time, handed down 
ideas, somewhat less radical than those of Marsiglio, through Wyclif 
and Huss, until his fundamental principles were partially realized 
in the religious revolution of the sixteenth century. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, liberal ideas 
throve best in Pranee. The great Preneh poem, the Bonum de 
la Bose, introduced ideas of a state of nature in which men lived 
in freedom and equality, without property and without fear or 
strife. In the reign of Charles VI, the king’s chancellor stated to 
the people that monarchs rule by popular consent and that royal 
splendor flows from the sweat of the subjects. The ideas of 
Marsiglio and Ockam were vigorously stated, for French rather 
than for imperial ends, in the French dialogue, modeled on the 
Dialoffus of Ockam, knomi as the Songe du Yerger.^ Ideas of 
popular sovereignty, handed down from Greek and Roman times, 
and strengthened by Christianity, never entirely disappeared. 
Traces of the doctrine of freedom and equality under the 
absolute law of nature survived. The clergy frequently sup- 
ported the belief that kings derived their power from the 
people, since a theory of monarchy limited by popular control 
helped to support a theory of 'monarchy limited by the church. 
Tile grorvth of the church hierarchy and the establishment of 
feudalism, however, crushed freedom of thought and divided so- 
ciety into sharply separated classes. Custom and tradition pre- 
vented individualism, and men occupied a fixed status. Not until 
* Tbo author is supposed to hove been Philippe de Mdzibres. 
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the Renaissance and Reformation made men self-conscious indi- 
viduals conld they become free. 
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grain and fish, and raw materials, such as wool, hides, flax, timber 
furs, and to. This trade centered in the cities that grew up 
around the Baltic and North! Seas, and thav finally formed the 
compact commercial organization of the Hanseatic League. 

As middlemen, carrying on the bulk of the transportation and 
marketing of the goods of the Orient and of North Europe, arose 
the commercial cities of Italy, especially Venice and Genoa. These 
maintained several routes to the East, and had both land and water 
connection with the North. By the fifteenth century commerce 
had become diversified, problems of international exchange had 
arisen, and men had begun to discuss the relation of the supply of 
gold and silver to national wealth, and the desirability of govern- 
mental restrictions upon foreign competition. These theories, upon 
which the mercantile system was based, were put into definite 
shape in the sixteenth century. At the very end of the Middle 
Ages, in the search for a new route to India and in the ambitions 
of the new states of western Europe to share in the profitable 
eastern trade, America was discovered and the way prepared for 
the important commercial and colonial activities of the sixteenth 
century. The center of world power was thus shifted from the 
Mediterranean to the Atlantic. 

With the growth of commerce, old cities again became active 
and new cities appeared. With interests quite different from those 
of the agricultural villages, these cities were hostile to the feudal 
system and showed a natural tendency to strive for local inde- 
pendence and self-government. In Germany and Italy, where the 
central authority was weak, they became independent city-states. 
In England, France, and Spain, where strong national unity was 
achieved, they aided the kings in overthrowing the nobles, but 
were finally brought under the royal authority. The increased use 
of money and the rise of a class of wealthy merchants made land 
no longer the only source of wealth, and struck a powerful blow 
at the position formerly held by the landed nobility and the clergy 
in the state. The accumulation of capital and the extenaon of 
commerce also demanded peace, security, and uniformity of law, 
which the royal power alone could give, besides making possible a 
system of national taxation which relieved the central government 
of its dependence upon feudal military service. 

The growth of commerce and of cities increased also the influ- 
ence of the third estate. Wealth brought power to a new class, 
the merchant princes. Besides, the men of the cities, through the 
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universities established there,, secured intelleetnal training, form- 
erly the monopoly of the church. Possessed of wealth .and knowl- 
edge, the burghers forced the nobilily and the clergy to recognize 
them as a factor in the management of public affairs. As the influ- 
ence of the city spread into the surrounding country, and the 
results of the economic changes worked themselves out, the peasant 
laborers in the country also benefited and the slow rise from serf- 
dom to freedom began. Forms of land tenure were modified, in- 
definite personal services were changed into definite and limited 
services, and money payments of rent and wages replaced the 
earlier feudal arrangements. Peasant revolts in Prance, England, 
and Bohemia demanded better conditions of life and a greater 
degree of human equality. 

The changes that most directly influenced political philosophy 
occurred in the ecclesiastical system. . The long residence of the 
popes at -Avignon under French influence led to the election of a 
ri-val pope ; and the Great Schism that followed iiivolved political 
as well as religious issues. France, the Spanish kingdoms, Scot- 
land, Flanders, and some of the German and Italian principalities 
supported the French pope. The greater part of ItMy and Ger- 
many, with Poland, Hungary, Scandinavia, Portugal and England 
favored the Italian pope. In order to retain the support of these 
states, the rival popes made concessions to them, and the former 
position of the pope as the universal head of Europe disappeared. 
Besides, the extravagant expenditures at Avignon and the added 
expense of two papal courts increased the burden of papal taxation 
and led to new devices to raise money, which excited opposition, 
leading to the adoption of prohibitory legislation in some states 
and finally to the Protestant -Bevolt. 

Grave discontent began to arise within the church against the 
papal policy. . The religious life of the people suffered, and writers, 
especially at the University of Paris, suggested methods of ending 
the Schism and reforming the church. The idea of calling a gen- 
eral church council, used at first as an isolated weapon in special 
contests -with the papacy, grew into a strong demand of aU Europe 
whieli could not be ignored. Several church councils were as- 
sembled, and for fifty years a bitter contest was waged between 
those that supported the monarchical organization of the church 
under the papacy and those that supported the representative 
assembly system of the church council. While the papal parly 
was finally -victorious, the prestige and power of the pope had 
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suffered severely, and his influence in European affairs was seri- 
ously diminished. Henceforth, the popes devoted themselves in 
the main to Italian affairs, some taking active part in local politics, 
since the pope remained the temporal sovereign of a little Italian 
state, others acting as patrons of the Renaissance. They gave no 
further attention to church reform, however, until the Protestant 
Revolt forced the matter upon their attenUon. 

2. Wtclif and Hubs. 

The tendencies of the later part of the medieval period were 
reflected in the doctrines of John Wyclif (1320-1384)’- in Eng- 
land, of John Huss (1369-1415) * in Bohemia, and in the national, 
anti-papal, and democratic movements for which their teachings 
were held responsible. 'While both Wyclif and Huss devoted 
themselves mainly to theological questions, they were imdoubtedly 
influenced by the popular sovereignty ideas of Marsiglio and 
Oekam. 'Wyclif, a professor at Oxford, became a popular religious 
reformer. His political pamphlets were written to refute 'the 
arguments of a monk, probably "William Wadford, who argued that 
■ pope possessed feudal suzerainty over England, and that the 
' b king had forfeited his title to the throne because he had 
Ho pay the papal tribute. 

cloudy contribution to political theory was his doctrine 

were heldJ *>1 id®®! scheme of polity modeled 

The lords'?' of feudalism. Lordship and service 

men not ®’^ds of the chain that links man to God. 

attacked tv ^o'd-.is the highest, and is exercised directly upon 
man an ^ series of subordinate vassals. This doctrine 

Civil l^iocfion between priest and layman, and gave every 
of sin. The]®® ™ ^i*® ®y®® ®®d. 

sess nothing^ i® human origin, and was necessary because 
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^ ence only the faithful can exercise lordship and 

’In bis He A jn Wyclif ’s view every Christian man ideally 
Poole. See alsol 

*Iji his and hia JDc cvvili dominio, 1)0111 edited by B. L. 

UonanMa, I, 21 
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possesses everting. He probably had no intention o£ ingTHtig 
practical application of this scholastic conception. Trig peasant 
followers, however, enthnsiastioally accepted the idea; and com- 
mnnistic ideals, partly religions, partly economic, appeared in 
various parts of Europe down to the sixteenth' century. 

Wyclif associated governing authority with property rights in 
true me^eval fashion, and illustrated the relation of div±ne to 
civil lordship by that of feudal lord to vassal. Each authority, 
however, was held to be paramount in its own fidid, neither having 
the competence to interfere with the other. "Wyclif ’s. veneration 
for the spiritual dignity of the church led him to feel that it should 
not take part in the business of the external world. He held that 
when the church became involved in transactions about territorial 
jnris^ction and money, the state should interfere and assume 
control over its own affairs. The practical effect of this doctrine, 
as applied in England and elsewhere, aided the kings in their 
contest with the papacy. 

Wyclif 's scholastic theories of divine and civil lordship led 
him to question the doctrine of papal supremacy. He held that 
the state as well as the church was direcUy authorized by God, 
and that the pope and the clergy had no right to exercise political 
power. He also foreshadowed the later Protestants in making the 
Bible the sole standard of religious belief and practice, and in 
attacking the doctrines of the medieval church for which no Scrip- 
tural sanction could be found. The theory of "Wyclif was, in gen- 
eral, decidedly nationalistic. It represented the English dislike of 
a pope controlled by the French king. It proposed a national 
state with a national church subordinate to it, such as Henry "VIII 
later established. In its exaltation of the state, it foreshadowed 
the doctrines of Bodin and Hobbes. 

In discussing forms of government, Wyclif held that an aris- 
tocracy, which he conceived as a combination of the rule of Plato’s 
philosophers and the Old Testament judges, is best in theory, since 
it is least connected with civil ordinances. Buie by priests he 
considered the worst form. Because of the sinful nature of man, 
monarchy is on the whole the most beneficial form, since it is the 
strongest and best able to restrain the excesses of evil doers. 
Wyclif gave arguments for and against the principles of heredity 
and election, without definitely reaching a conclusion. Because of 
his pessimistic view of sinful man, he had a low opinion of the 
value of the popular vote. k 
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The problem of private property and pnblio poverty wag of 
great interest during the transition from the old agriculture to the 
new grazing, and from the democratic craft guilds to the aristo- 
cratic merchant guilds. In England 'Wyclif met this problem by 
demanding the unification of society. He held that the best organ- 
ization was a secular monarchy with large powers. This unification 
of authority he based upon a unification of interests among the peo- 
ple, to be secured by the abolition of clerical ownership of prop- 
erty and by a direct relation of the individual to God. John Ball 
and Jack Cade tried to put these ideas into practice, but failed. 
The dispossessed workers of the fourteenth century, in demanding 
economic equality rather than political rights or civil liberties, 
showed a sounder comprehension of the real situation than their 
brothers at the time of the Industrial Revolution. 

The doctrines of Wyclif were adopted by John Huss, rector of 
the' University of Prague. Though Huss added nothing of impor- 
tance, he was a preacher of much popular influence, and he -carried 
forward the reaction against the claims of the papacy and the 
clergy. He emphasized the idea that the property of the church 
was not necessary to its existence', and that secular rulers had the 
right to. deprive the church of its possessions in case of abuse. Like 
Wyclif, he held that the whole body of believers composed the real 
church and 'that the pope and the clerical 'hierarchy were not 
essential or divinely ordained. 

The religious teachings of both Wyclif and Huss were followed 
by agitations for reform in the church. Their economic and po- 
litical ideas led to popular uprisings. The movement died out in 
En^and, and Wyclif’s followers, the Lollards were apparently 
exterminated.- On the continent, partly for political reasons, a 
compromise jvas .effected, the church giving way on-some points to 
the Hussites.- In the attempt of Wyclif aqd Hiiss to return to 
primitive Christianity, to view the Scriptures as the sole source of 
authority, and to permit every individual to study the Bible and 
reach his own conclusions, they gave evidence of the attitude of 
mind which led to the Protestant Keformation. Their political 
ideas, though scholastic in form, were modern in spirit. They 
asserted the divine right of the king to disendow the cliurch, they 
'-opposed the political claims of the clergy, and they recognized the 
ity of the individual as a member of the community. Their 
rine of the sovereignty of God and the equality of man led 
to democracy; and this doctrine, combined with the 
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economic tendencies of the period, had ultimate results unforeseen 
in the fifteenth century. 

3. The Concilias Movement. 

In the controversies of the conciliar period, the church was 
viewed as a human society, similar in nature and organization to 
other human societies. Accordingly, in the effort to replace the 
authority of the pope by that of a representative church council, 
general principles were worked out which served equally well in 
the later effort to replace the power of kings by that of representa- 
tive parliaments. The decree of the Council of Constance (1414- 
1417), asserting its superiority to the pope, has been called the 
most revolutionary ofScial document in the history of the world.’- 
It marked the culmination of the medieval effort to replace the 
Homan ideal of authority vested in a single, di-vinely ordained head 
by that of a popularly-based representative assembly. It fore- 
shadowed the later political contest between autocracy and con- 
stitutional principles in the state. Taking advantage of the op- 
portunity of the Great Schism, liberal churchmen tried to borrow 
from the rising states of Europe and from the doctrines of Mar- 
siglio and Ockam a theory of limited monarchy and a plan of 
representative government for the church. In its organization, 
the council of Constance represented also the growing national 
spirit, making provision that the votes of the clergy should be 
cast by “nations.” 

The leadership of the conciliar party centered mainly in the 
universities, and the new methods of tlie Benaissanee were mani- 
fested in the critical attitude toward formerly unquestioned canons 
of belief. Many supported the conciliar movement because of a 
pious desire to heal the Schism, but when that was accomplished 
they lost interest, and the academic nature of the movement be- 
came a source of weakness. Resisted by the powerful vested 
interests which it attacked, it was doomed to failiue when it 
opposed the Hussite movement and thus alienated popular support. 
The failure of the conciliar movement marked the beginning of 
the modem world. When it proved impossible to maintain demo- 
cratic principles and to reorganize and reform the church from 
within, the way was prepared for the establishment of divine- 
right monarchies which adopted the doctrines of Machiavelli, for 
the work of Luther and his follow’ers in establishing independent 
’ J. N. Figgis, From Gerson to Grotias, 35. 
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Protestant sects over a large part of Christendom, and for the 
Ultramontane reaction and the efforts of Loyola in the church. 

The chief writers of the period were John Gerson (1363-1429), ‘ 
chancellor of the University of Paris, Cardinal Nicholas of Cues * 
(1401-1464), and Aeneas Sylvius* (1405-1464), afterward Pope 
Pius II.* Gerson favored a system of limited monarchy in church 
organization, and believed that a mingling of monarchic, aristo- 
cratic, and democratic elements was best in both church and state. 
He opposed the theory of papal supremacy and adopted some of 
the principles of Marsiglio, although he refused to accept the 
democratic conception of the church as the entire body of believers. 
He held to the more aristocratic doctrine of the church as the 
hierarchy of clergy, with final authority vested in the general 
council. Gerson viewed the pope as the administrative agent of 
the church, and upheld the supremacy of the church council be- 
cause of the necessity of healing the Schism. The utilitarian doc- 
trine of necessity played a large part in his theory, and he justified 
resistance to pope and king when general welfare demanded it. 
He also held that the temporal ruler might call a church council 
to depose the pope if he did not fulfil his duties or if he refused 
to obey the laws of nature and of God, which were superior to 
human authority. Gerson 's ideas, put forth in the decrees of the 
Council of Constance, spread the doctrine of constitutional govern- 
ment throughout Europe, and paved the way for later reformers. 
He aimed to preserve the rights of pope and king, within definite 
limits, and at the same time secure the liberties of the people. 

Nicholas of Cues put forward, at the time of the Council of 
Basel (1431-1449), more radical and democratic theories. He 
conceived the universe as an organism or harmony of closely 
interrelated parts. Similarly, church and state were composed of 
various organs, each having definite functions; and the same prin- 
ciples could be applied to both ecclesiastical ^ind political organiza- 
tions. He considered a representative council to be the central 
organ in both church and state, and he found the source of its 
authority in the consent of the whole body. Holding that all men 
are by nature free and equal, he found the source of law and of 

* The most important of Gerson *s political witinga may bo found in Gold- 
ast, MoTtarchia, II, 1381 ff. 

’In his Do Concoriantia Oatholiea. 

’In his Do Orl« et Aiitoritate Imperii Somani, See Goldast, Monarenia, 
n, 1558 ft. . . . „ 

* Other writers were Cardinal Peter of Ailly, Dietrich of Niem, Gregory 
of Heimburg, Cardinal Prancesco Zabarella, and Andrea of Handnlf. 
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authority in the people. Eings and bishops were chosen as admin- 
istrators of popular rule, and they, with the people, formed the 
natural organization or corporation of society. Nicholas taught 
that rulers hold their position by the choice of their subjects, and 
that they, like their subjects, are bound by law. Law, based upon 
the consent of all, is ultimately divine, since man himself comes 
originally from God. 

Aeneas Sylvius furnished a historical survey of the rise of man 
from" an original state of nature. Man, expelled from Paradise, 
lived like the beasts, but, discovering the value of association, he 
deliberately created bodies politic. When oppressors arose and 
rights were infringed upon, men agreed to delegate their authority 
to someone of outstanding strength or virtue. Thus kingship arose. 
When,, however, the king became tyrannical, he might be driven out 
by those who had created him. Similar reasoning was used to 
justify the deposition of the pope. In the writings of Nicholas of 
Cues and of Aeneas Sylvius appeared the concepts of the state of 
nature, of natural rights, and of social contract that became 
familiar in the revolutionary theory of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. 

Prom one point of view the theory of the conciliar party was 
destructive. It attacked the autocracy of the pope and appealed 
from the theological dogmas of the church to the general con- 
siderations of natural law and popular welfare. On the other 
hand, the theory was constructive. It aimed to establish a definite 
constitution for the church, broadly based upon popular consent, 
As a whole, the conciliar theory was nationalistic, representative, 
and moderately democratic. “The union of political principles 
with utilitarian notions, heightened by their religious significance, 
considered with reference to a body which might be a model for 
aU smaller states, and decided upon, universal grounds, was the 
work of the conciliar party and their opponents.” * 

4. The Jubibts op the Pipteenth Centubt. 

The interest in legal analysis and speculation created by the 
study of Homan law was especially marked during the conciliar 
controversy of the fifteenth centtny. Homan law was familiar with 
the concept of a corporation, and its principles were applied in 
explaining collective ecclesiastical and political organizations, such 
as the church, the church council, the state, and the free city. 

* J. N. Figgis, From Berson to Groiita, 51. 
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Political theorists who desired to attack the concentration of 
authority in the hands of a single individual in church or state 
were attracted by the idea of a body corporate, recognized as a 
person in the legal sense. This idea served for a time as an inter- 
mediate stage between the single individual and the whole body of 
individuals. Those who saw the necessity of reform, yet shrank 
from the idea of vesting power in the whole body of citizens or the 
whole congregation of believers, found the theory of corporation 
especially useful. 

The doctrines that the authority of rulers was delegated to 
them by the people, and that the ultimate powers of the church 
resided in the general body of believers, found legal doctrine use- 
ful to support the new conception of the whole people as a legal 
personality. The church council, acting as the corporate repre- 
sentative of the church, was exhaustively analyzed according to 
the principles of Roman jurisprudence. Questions of the relation 
of the pope to the councU, the method of summoning the council, 
and the mode of its procedure as to quorum and voting were all 
worked out by applying to it the Roman legal concepts of the cor- 
poration. The method of electing emperor and pope was also dis- 
cussed in accordance with the principles of Roman corporation law. 

■While the concept of the corporation was applied especially to 
the smaller groups,^ such as the church synods and councils, the 
various estates in the social order, the universities, and the free 
cities and communes in Italy, Germany, and France, it neverthe- 
less prepared the way for the larger concept of the legal person- 
ality of the church and the state as a whole. Medieval theory 
believed that unity in church and state could be accomplished 
only by subordinating the members of each to a common imperial 
ruler. The theory of the corporation laid the basis for the idea of 
the legal entity of the whole body of individuals, and made possible 
the later concept of sovereignty residing in the people of the state, 
and not in the monarch. Medieval theory was thoroughly familiar 
with the conception of the state as an organism.” To this the idea 
of corporate personality was now added j and with the aid of the 
coneUiar theory of representation, a clear distinction was made 

**‘The fefleraliBtie character of medieval groups 'gave rise to many elabo- 
rate schemes for seeuring a certain amount of unity and indepondenee to those 
smaller bodies that were components of a larger body, for example, the facul- 
ties and -nations within a university.” O. F. Gierke, Political Tlicoriea of the 
Middle Age, trans. by F. W. Haitian^ 167. 

V On medieval theory of the organic nature of society, see Gierke, op. eit., 
22-30. 
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between state and government, between the nltimate sonree of 
authority and the organa to which the authority was delegated. 

The doctrine of the corporate personality of various organiza- 
tions within the state, first pnt forward during this period, has 
contributed in recent years to the pluralistic theory of sovereignty, 
to the doctrine of guild socialism, and to the emphasis laid upon 
■function as the proper basis of political organization. This ten- 
dency has eoine down partly through the study of church institu- 
tions and history; partly through the growing importance and 
political activity of economic groups, such as labor unions, indus- 
trial combinations, and the like; and partly through juristic doc- 
trines of the social nature of law and its relation to the state.’- 

The jurists of the fifteenth century also made a clear distinction 
between jurisdiction and ownership, maintaining the rights of the 
owner of private property against the holder of political authority. 
This doctrine struck a blow at the feudal theory of the king as the 
nltimate owner of the territory of the state and tended to dissociate 
the ideas of land-holding and governing authority. It also tended 
to shift the ultimate source of sovereign power from the monarch 
to the people of the state as a whole. 

During the entire period the Boman doctrine of natural law 
furnished the starting point of all legal theory. The principles of, 
the law of nature were considered superior to the commands of any 
ruler or to any human enactment. Whatever contradicted the 
eternal principles of natural law was void and could bind no one. 
Beside the law of nature (jus natwrale), implanted by God in 
natural reason, was plae^ the di-vine law (jtts divinuni) com- 
municated hy God to man in a supernatural way, and the law of 
nations (j-us geniwm), consisting of the rules which all nations 
recognized as flowing from the law of nature. Medieval writers 
based the state upon moral or natural necessity. Its aim was the 
promotion of welfare, and for this purpose the realization of the 
natural law was the appropriate means. From the time of Aquinas 
it was held that the welfare of the whole was more important than 
that of any .part; and tliis utilitarian doctrine of general welfare 
was one of the main arguments of the conciliar party in demanding 
representation of tlie entire ehureh. This theory also attacked the 
idea that church and state were perfect and unchangeable institu- 
tions, and justified changes and reforms when necessity demanded 
them. 

'See below, Ch. xzm. 
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The Renaissance study of the classics revived interest in the 
democracy of the Greek cities and in the Roman law of contract, 
as well as of corporations. Both attacked the medieval idea of 
authority vested in a single head, and laid emphasis upon the 
importance pf the many. "While the application of the popular 
sovereignty ideas inherent in these concepts was checked by the 
victory of the pope over the councils and by the theory of divine 
right revived by the Protestant Reformation, the ideas re,appeared • 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century and finally worked them- 
selves out in the revolutions of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries Modem democracy owes much to the theological con- 
troversies of the fifteenth century. And the Renaissance jurists, 
while they temporarily strengthened the monarehs, introduced con- 
cepts that ultimately supported democratic principles. 

5. Machiavelu. 

By the end of the fifteenth century, the democratic tendencies 
of the conciliar period had disappeared in both church and state. 
The pope, no longer able to claim supremacy in secular affairs, had 
regained his position in the ecclesiastical organization ; and church 
councils, seldom assembled, were brought under his control. In 
the political world, the tendencies toward nationality and mon- 
archy were finally successful. The former idea of a united Europe 
under an imperial ruler had lost all significance. National dis- 
tinctions were clearly marked, and separate states, secular in na- 
ture, stood forth under strong monarehs, who reduced the feudal 
assemblies to positions of unimportance. The tendency toward 
consolidation made least progress in Italy. By the close of the 
Middle Ages the numerous feudal principalities and free cities 
had been combined into five larger units, the republics of Venice 
and Florence, the kingdom of Naples, the duchy of Milan, and the 
territory of the Roman Church. Further unification was prevented 
by jealousies among these states, by the absence of any single state 
or ruler able'to control the others, by the policy of the pope, who 
opposed unification in order to retain control over the papal states, 
and by the interference of outside powers, who played one Italian 
state against another in their ambitions to gain power in the 
peninsula. 

In the later Middle Ages the Italian cities lost much of their 
political independence and communal institutions. Factional strife 
within the cities and wars among them led to the rise of despots 
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who deprived the citizens of the freedom they had abused, to the 
aggrandizement of a few cities at the expense of others, and to 
the employment of mercenary troops and leaders moved by self- 
interest rather than by patriotism. Political morality and public 
spirit reached a low ebb.' The rulers of the Italian cities, altlin ugb 
sometimes cruel and violent, were usually able and resourceful men. 
They, encouraged the Renaissance and often improved the condi- 
tion of the people as a whole. They were compelled, however, to 
be constantly on the alert against ambitious rivals and against the 
influential noble families. Conspiracies flourished, and assassina- 
tions, imprisonments, and banishments were common. Cold- 
blooded personal and political considerations were necessarily 
dominant factors in retaining power. 

In the conditions existing in Italy, and in the rivalries of 
France, Spain, and Germany that turned Italy into the battle- 
ground of the stronger monarchies, the little Italian states, unable 
to maintain themselves by force, became skilled in the use of craft 
and diplomacy. Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527) ‘ took an active 
part in the complex life of Italian politics, and his acute observa- 
tions of the actual workings of government in Italy, and in other 
parts of Europe to which his missions took him, are reflected in 
the nature and method of his political philosophy. He was pri- 
marily concerned with the maintenance of Italian independence 
and the restoration of prosperity in the Italian cities. He was also 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the classical Benaissance, 
with its emphasis on intellectual freedom, its attack on the methods 
and dogmas of scholasticism, and its pagan attitude toward morals 
and religion. 

Machiavelli paid no attention to the issues of church versus 
state or of pope versus council, nor to the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures, nor to the opinions of Church Fathers, nor to the principles 
of natural law. He believed that the historical method, by which 
present and future problems might find solution in the light of 
the past, was the only true approach to politics. In practice, he 
was chiefly interested in the questions of his own time. He ob- 
served them closely, analyzed them carefully, drew his deductions, 
and then called upon history to support the conclusions that he 
had reached. His concern was with practical policies, rather than 

* The political ideas of Tdacliiavelli are fonnd mainly in TJiff Prince (1513), 
and in the Discourses on Livy. These Trith other of his mitinzs may he fonnd 
in Bistorical, Polit^lf and Diplomaric Writings of dfachiarcUi, trans. by C. B, 
Detmold. 
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■with political philosophy, with the machinery of government and 
the forces that work it, rather than with the fundamental natnre 
of the state itsdf. He was the first realist in politics; he believed 
that the state should exist for its o'wn sake, should aim at its own 
preservation and advantage, and should hot be bound by the obU- 
gations that determine the actions of private individuals. 

The chief difference between klachiavelli and the writers who 
preceded him was in his attitude toward religion and morality. He 
separated politics and ethics, even to the point of paradox 'and 
s'candal. For centuries political thought had been a by-product of 
theology, and political issues had been confused with issues pri- 
marily religious in nature. Maehiavelli frankly subordinated 
moral principles to the necessities of political existence and wel- 
fare. He viewed the state as a distinctly human institution, and 
the church as one of the factors which a statesman must take into 
consideration in shaping his policy. The safety and success of the 
state were made paramount; all other considerations were 
subordinate. 

In his desire to get at the actual facts of political existence, 
Maehiavelli found that the precepts of Christianity played little 
part in the practical politics- of tlie Italian cities. In his desire 
to unify Italy, he naturally opposed the papacy, which was one of 
the chief obstacles to union. In his zeal to deliver Italy from the 
invaders who despoiled it, he felt that any political means was 
justified. His doctrine was a theory of the preservation of the 
state, rather than a theory of the state itself. 

Savonarola had tried to govern- Florence by moral influence, 
but his experiment had proved a failure. Maehiavelli saw in 
Savonarola’s attempt nothing but an abstract idealism inappli- 
cable to the real world, and drew from it the conclusion that the 
essence of successful government is force and craft. He believed 
that the art of politics depended on motives of human self-interest, 
as taught by history and by experience. Having a pessimistic and 
cynical ■view of human natnre, he explained the love of indepen- 
dence and self-government by a materialistic individualism, and 
made material prosperity the chief motive of political action. He 
did not approve of fraud and treachery, but he pointed out that 
power obtained in certain ways must be maintained by similar 
means. Maehiavelli admired the strong and- efficient ruler and 
despised a vacillating or scnipulous policy that endangered the 
independence of the state or the position of its governing head. 
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MacMavelli clearly realized the close connection between, the 
distribution of -wealth within a state and the location of actual 
governing authority. Accordingly, he recognized that different 
conditions require different forms of political organization. For 
men among whom economic equality prevails, he held that a demo- 
cratic government is advisable, and he had a high appreciation of 
the value of popular government under proper conditions. A 
republic of the type exemplified in Sparta, Borne, and Venice, he 
admired, but it presupposed an intelligent and publie spirited 
citizen body. An aristocracy, especially if based on landholding, 
he disliked, believing it to be eondncive to factional contests. He 
believed that a mixed form of government is best, and was inclined 
to favor an elective monarchy as best suited to the conditions of 
his age. In The Prvnee he laid down practical maxims in accor- 
dance -with which a ruler might maintain his position, circumvent 
his rivals, and prevent revolution. 

MachiaveUi’s interest in the unification of Italy led him to 
place great emphasis on the value of extending the dominion of 
the state. In The Prince he considered the theory and practice 
of extending monarchic dominion; in The Discourses, the theme 
was the expansion of republics. Machiavelli believed that a state 
must expand or perish, and he held up the Boman policy as one 
worthy of imitation. In his discussion of the methods by winch 
authority may be extended and maintained over large areas, he 
exhibited both his acute observation of actual political conditions 
and his indifference to moral principles. Physical force and craft, 
especially the latter, were the essential bases for political greatness. 

"While the ideas of Machiavelli were bitterly criticized, and a 
distorted understanding of his doctrmes brought his name into 
reproach, lasting to the present day, the importance of his contri- 
bution to political 'thought can scarcely be overemphasized. He 
brought political theoiy again in touch with practice. The me- 
dieval method of building up a system of speculative philosophy, 
entirely dissociated from actual conditions, was gradually de- 
stroyed by the appeal to observation and experience which was 
the foundation of Machiavelli ’s method. He abandoned the gen- 
erally accepted idea of natural law, and conceived of law as a 
positive rule, created by the sovereign in the state and maintained 
by physical force. He made the distinction between publie and 
private morality an issue which s'urvives to this day in practical 
politics and in international relations. His argument in favor of 
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conquest and expansion had far-reaching results in the interna- 
tional contests and colonial ambitions of the European states ; and 
his maxims of practical polities were exemplified in the policies of 
the Eimopean monarchs and in the practices of diplomacy. 

6. Medieval Theoev or International Belations. 

In the Middle Ages local dominion took the place of world 
dominion, and the principles of universal law were pushed into 
the background. The medieval period has been called an age of 
organized anarchy. The wager of battle was a recognized form of 
judicial trial, private warfare was common, and trade was hin- 
dered by pirates at sea, by robbers on land, and by numerons 
feudal tolls and exactions. “While the church tried to maintain 
peace and to ameliorate the conditions of warfare, and while the 
ideals of chivalry tended somewhat to humanize the conduct of 
the nobles, it was not until the power of the kings had established 
royal justice over their dominions that life and property were safe 
and order was established. The spirit of provincialism was deeply 
ingrained. 

At the same time, the theory of world dominion survived as an 
ideal, and the Holy Boman Empire made pretensions to world 
supremacy as pompous as they were impossible. The spirit of 
localism, gradually developing into sovereign national monarchies, 
prepared the way for international relations; the survival of the 
imperial concept impeded this process. The church; more power- 
ful than the state during the greater part of the medieval period, 
treated each rising nation as a separate unit and recognized the 
national spirit. At the same time, in its world organization, in 
its emphasis on a common Christian brotherhood, and in its uni- 
form doctrine for all Europe, it expounded the principles of 
internationalism. The Boman empire had extended its sway over 
so large a part of the world of its day that it recognized the exist- 
ence of no other legal state, and could not, therefore, work out a 
system of international law. The church was not able to maintain 
its claim to world dominion, nor to prevent tile rise of independent 
states, too nearly equal for any one to exercise supreme authority. 
Within this society an international law could develop. Besides, 
the efforts of the church to curb private warfare and to apply the 
jirineiple of arbitration in settling disputes furthered the idea of 
international regulation. Kings, eminent jurists, and cities also 
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acted as arbitrators during the Middle Ages ; and feudal principles 
predisposed vassals to accept their overlords as judges. During 
the thirteenth century there were said to have been one hundred 
cases of arbitration in Italy alone. During the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries arbitration declined and by the seventeenth 
century had practically disappeared. The use of the Latin lan- 
guage as the common tongue of education and of the church was 
a bond of unity; and the papal legates sent from Borne on various 
duties and the permanent ambassadors maintained by the papacy 
at certain courts contributed to the practice of diplomacy. 

As early as the seventh century, a Spanish churchman, St. 
Isadore of Seville,* made a clear distinction between the Boman 
jus natturdle and jus gentium, and applied the latter to what we 
now consider international law. This distinction was incorporated 
later into Gratian’s code of canon law and became an accepted 
truism of ecclesiastical jurisprudence. The revived study of Bo- 
man law by the jurists of the twelfth century furnished a neces- 
sary foundation for the growth of royal power that created inde- 
pendent sovereign states, and for the development of the principles 
of international jurisprudence. The idea of territorial sovereignty, 
inherent in the feudal system, also bore fruit, after the idea of 
universal empire disappeared, and the study of Boman law made 
it natural to look upon the kings as the owners of their territories, 
with full sovereignty over them. 

The crusades of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries exerted 
an important influence on international relations. They brought 
peoples of various countries together in a common undertaking, 
stimulated the exchange of ideas, and strengthened the concept of 
the unity of Christendom. By weakening the resources of the 
nobles, they helped to destroy feudalism, thus aiding the kings and 
the free cities. They also gave a decided stimulus to trade and to 
the formation of codes of maritime law® which influenced later 
international jurisprudence. As early as the twelfth century, 
consuls represented the interests of the merchants of the Italian 
cities in Mohammedan countries; and as early as the thirteenth 
century, Venice established a diplomatic service and laid down 
rules for the guidance of its ambassadors. At the close of the 

‘In his eacyolopedic work popularly called TJic EtymtAogies. 

* The most important was the Consolaio del More, published at Barcelona in 
1494. The Laws of Oteron for western Europe and the Imws of Wisby tor 
the Baltic nations appeared in the tivelfth and thirteenth centuriM. 
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Middle Ages, the l^gs of the rising national states, eager to con- 
solidate and to expand their kingdonis, adopted many of the diplo- 
matic methods and ideals of the Italian cities. 

The conditions of the medieval world made international law 
in the modern sense of the term, impossible. ' The rival claims of 
church and state, the complicated hut unorganized political system 
of feudalism, the ideal of world unity, and the local independence 
of principalities and cities prevented the conception of sovereign 
states, independent and legally equal, with a balance of -power 
maintained among them. The influence of the church prevented 
international relations, not only by emphasizing the unity of ’ 
Christendom, but also by diseoura^ng legal relations with the 
Mohammedan world. The just treaty which the forward-looking 
emperor, Frederick II, negotiated with the Sultan of Egypt was 
an unforgivable offense from the papal point of view. But 
medieval ideas were dispelled by the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation. Local disorganization was overcome by the rise of na- 
tional monarchies, and in the fifteenth century the idea of the 
balance of power was applied in the relations of the leading 
Italian cities. The concepts of international law were worked out 
by the group of jurists that oulminated in Grotius; international 
wars, political and religious, led, in time, to the calling of the first 
great international conferences and to the framing of the inter- ~ 
national treaties of Westphalia. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


POUnCAL THEORY OP THE REFORMATION. 

1. iNPi-tjENCE OP THE Reformation on Political Thocght. 

The effort of Machiavelli to separate politics and relipon was 
temporarily checked by the Protestant Reformation. This move- 
ment, in rejecting papal supremacy in the church and in dividing 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction among various communities, signified the 
completion of the same process in the church that had already been 
accomplished in the empire. It consolidated the various elements 
of national patriotism, and made the Holy Roman Empire a tra- 
dition. It thus aided in destrosdng the idea of unity in church 
and empire, and in reorganizing Europe territorially into distinct 
national states. At the same time, being mainly an eeclesiastical 
movement, it brought back the medieval alliance between theology 
and politics. The doctrines of the reformers were, in many ways, 
medieval and scholastic; their methods were those of Aquinas, 
rather than those of Machiavelli. The relation of church to state 
was again made the main problem of political philosophy. While 
the contest was no longer between emperor and pope, the prin- 
ciple involved was the same. Political authority was viewed as 
coming ultimately from the wiU of God, so that the ruler to whom 
obedience was due ruled by divine right. 

During the contest between emperor and pope, both claimed 
to rule by divine authority as direct agents of God. In the later 
contests between the kings of the national states and the pope, the 
authority of the king was exalted in order to repudiate the right 
of the pope to absolve subjects from their allegiance to heretical 
rulers. The king, as champion of the sovereignty and indepen- 
dence of the new state, was compelled to assert equally authorita- 
tive power, which could Be derived only from God. The Protestant 
Reformation exploited this theory in fte interest of the Protestant 
princes, and prepared the way for the final contest between king 
and people. If the king ruled by divine right and was responsible 
4o God alone, he became as independent of his subjects as he was 
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of the pope or of other sovereigns. Unquestioned obedience could 
be demanded, and revolution became a sin against God as well as 
a political offense. The theory of divine right was thus applied 
to uphold monarchy as a form of government and to maintain 
particular dynasties and individuals in royal positions. The me- 
dieval mind conceived of a universal church-state, with ultimate 
power in the spiritual head; by the sixteenth century emphasis 
had shifted from world empire to 'territorial state, and from 
ecclesiastical to civil predominance. 

The reformers attacked the wealth of the church and its in- 
terest in secular projects. They also opposed the authority of the 
pope and the clerical hierarchy, and taught that the individual 
should have direct relationship with God and should interpret the 
Scriptures according to his own conscience. In the theological 
aspects of these questions the secular governments took little in- 
terest, but an issue of far-reaching political importance was in- 
volved in each. The church possessed valuable property, especially 
land, in all parts of Christendom. It also levied heavy financial 
exactions upon its subjects. The desire to acquire church pos- 
sessions and to escape financial exploitation was unquestionably a 
powerful motive in inducing secular rulers, especially in EngWd 
and Germany, to favor the Protestant Revolt. Church property, 
appropriated by the state or assigned by it to an ecclesiastical 
system imder its control, increased the wealth of the state and 
restored a large population to the jurisdiction of the secidar 
authority. And the position of the ruler as bead or protector of 
the new religious system strengthened his claim to rule by divine 
right. 

The diversities of doctrine and the rise of radical sects, accom- 
panied by peasant revolts and communistic agitations, which re- 
sulted from the Protestant teaching of individual belief, led the 
moderate reformers to appeal to the political authority to protect 
the movement against excesses and fanatical vagaries. Accord- 
ingly, the state assumed the power of defining creeds and punish- 
ing heresies, and the power of the government was in this why 
farther extended. All the great reformers enjoined passive obedi- 
ence to the state, and taught that ‘‘the powers that be are ordained 
of God.” 

"While the immediate effect of the Eetormation was to 
strengthen the authority of the state, the ultimate effect was to 
further individual liberty and democracy. The individualism both 
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of Christianity and of the Teutonic spirit experienced a revival, 
daring the Eeformation period. The reformers declared, crudely 
enough, the essential equality of man. In attacking the hierarol^ 
of the church, they taught the right of man to be answerable onijf 
to God. They opposed the principle of authority and demanded 
freedom of conscience. The idea of personal worth, which was the 
chief permanent contribution of sixteenth century theory, con- 
tained the essence of the philosophy of freedom and of self- 
government. In this respect the reformers continued the work 
of the Humanists of the Benaissance in viewing man as an indi- 
vidnal rather than as a member of a group, and in enabling him to 
think his own thoughts and form his own judgments instead of 
being bound by dogmas and authorities. While the reformers 
broke with the Humanists, formed their own creeds and became 
intolerant of heresy, they never entirely abandoned the liberal 
outlook of the Benaissance. There was considerable truth in the 
accusation of their opponents that' “Erasmus laid the egg and 
Luther hatched it” 

The reformers also placed great emphasis upon the importance 
of those whom God had chosen to be his elect. Believing that they 
were divinely inspired and foreordained to salvation, the chosen 
of God asserted their dignity and independence, and their right 
to individual judgment and to freedom of conscience. These ideas 
as worked out by the Protestants in France, Netherlands, Scotland, 
England, and America, were among the most important contribu- 
tions to the establishment of freedom and popular government. 

The theory of the Eeformation represented two distinct and 
contradictory tendencies.- “So far as the Eeformation helped to 
produce the compact, omni-competent, territorial, bureaucratic 
statej so far as directly or indirectly it tended to individual lib- 
erty, it must be regarded as modem in its results. But so far as 
it tended .to revive theocratic ideals, theological politics, and ap- 
peals to Scripture in regard to the form of government, it was a 
reversion to .the ideals of the earlier Middle Ages, which were 
largely disappearing imder the combined influence of Aristotle 
and the Benaissance.” ‘ 

By the middle of the sixteenth century, northern Germany, the 
Scandinavian states, England, Scotland, and a considerable part 
of Switzerland had come under the influence of Protestantism, 
and had more or less completely broken away from the papacy. 

*J. N. FiggiSj Frrm Gerson ta Grotius, 24. 
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Protestant ideas, though not legally recognized, had also made 
considerable headway in France and The Netherlands. The other 
western European states retained the Roman Catholic faith. 
Within, the church, the Counter Reformation had strengthened 
the position of the pope and unified religious doctrine. The order 
of Jesuits had also been established and their aggressive work had 
begun. The way was thus cleared for the bitter contests between 
Protestant and Catholic states and between Protestant and Catholic 
parties within the states. In this process the theological aspects 
of Reformation theory became less important and the political 
principles involved were brought into prominence. 

2. Lotheb. 

It was natural that the Reformation, which was a revolt against 
clerical usurpation in favor of a mote inward and spiritual wor- 
ship, should begin in Germany, where the Teutonic love of personal 
independence, and a contemplative and mystical attitude of mind 
were most pronounced. Wliile most of Europe was interested in 
the new geographical discoveries and in the quest of wealth and 
empire, a German monk started a theological controversy which 
followed out relentlessly the logic of the Humanists, applied suc- 
cessfully the methods attempted by Wyclif and Huss, and finally 
split Europe into rival religious camps, with far-reaching results 
on political and international issues. 

The chief contributions of Martin Luther (1483-1546) ^ to 
political thought were the clear distinction he made between po- 
litical and spiritual authority, the emphasis he laid upon the secu- 
lar as against the ecclesiastical power, and the importance he 
placed upon passive obedience to the established order in state 
and society. Luther followed Wyclif and Dante in placing civil 
power above the ecclesiastical system; he followed Marsiglio and 
Ockam in finding the ultimate source of church authority in a 
general council rather than in the pope. He attacked the clerical 
hierarchy and the system of canon law as unscriptural devices of 
the church to gain temporal importance and wealth. In his con- 
test with the papacy he appealed to German national sentiment 
against the Italians and to Gennan opposition to the financial 
exactions of Rome. 

* Tlie political ideas of Lntlicr nro fonnd chiefly in Liberty of a Ch^ion 
2fan; Letter to the Oerman yoiility; Of Secular Authority: IIow Far w 
Obedience Sue If?; and in his Table Talk. 
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His ideas were not always consistent. He was at first interested 
in correcting specific abuses in the church and had no plans for a 
general reconstruction. The logic of events made him the central 
figure in the Reformation movement and forced him to expand 
and modify his philosophy. Similarly, his doctrine of passive 
obedience encountered practical difSculties when the contest broke 
out between the Protestant German princes and the emperor, 
Charles V.; and Lutlier then taught that self-defense was per- 
missible to Christians, especially in case of tyranny. If, there- 
fore, the emperor disregarded the laws, his subjects were no longer 
under obligation to obey him. This phase of Luther’s doctrine 
came into prominence in the later revolutions in opposition to the 
theory of divine right. 

When some of his writings, criticizing the wrongdoings of 
secular rulers, fired the insubordination of the peasants who, for 
social and economic reasons, were in tumult from Switzerland to 
the Baltic Sea, Luther, frightened by their excesses, at first coun- 
seled moderation, but finally threw in his lot with the German 
princes, and urged the suppression of popular revolt. While he 
sympathized with the grievances of the peasants, he did -not believe 
in resistance to governmental authority, nor did be wish his doc- 
trines to be associated with a decision based on force. He had no 
sympathy with the idea of equality. On the contrary, he asserted 
the necessity of inequality of rank in the civil state. 

On the other hand, the excesses of some of the fanatical sects 
that arose on the fringe of the Reformation movement, led Luther 
to modify his original doctrine that the state should not interfere 
in matters of belief, and forced him to permit the jwlitical authori- 
ties to fix the limits of toleration and to use force in putting down 
heresies. Luther’s dislike of the monastic ideal helped to usher 
in the contempt for poverty and the placing of emphasis on ma- 
terial success, so distinctive of the modern in contrast with the 
medieval world. It also helped to explain his belief that no social 
groups should exist apart from the state. The feudal idea of a 
community of communities was replaced by the modern conception 
of centralized, sovereign states. 

Being essentially practical, and interested in German inde- 
pendence and in the success of the Reformation movement, Luther 
associated himself with the German princes, the only power that 
could accomplish his purpose ; and while he had a real interest in 
individual freedom, by this process he assisted in promoting des- 
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potism. He viewed the stEte as sacred. Its ruler was responsible 
to God alone. By applying these doctrines in practical politics, 
the Befoimation substituted once for all in men's minds the 
authority of the state for the authority of the church. The su- 
premacy of the law of the land over every one within its borders, 
including the clergy, now triumphed universally. By transferring 
the idea of non-resistance from the imperial to the royal and 
princely authorities, and from the ecclesiastical to the political 
systems, Luther gave to the doctrine of the divine right of kings 
enduring prevalence. By his emphasis on the literal interpretation 
of the Scriptures, he made the texts concerning non-resistance to 
temporal authority the chief dependence of royalist writers for 
several centuries. To Luther, the state was essentially holy. Ac- 
cordingly, he paved the way for the exalted theory of the state 
held later by Hegel and by recent German theorists. The purely 
secular theory of the state came down through the followers of 
Calvin and through the utilitarian doctrines of the Jesuits. 

3. Melakchthojt. 

- Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560),* the disciple of Luther, agreed 
with his master on the main points of Eeformation doctrine, but 
differed in his temperament and in his mental outlook, hlelanch- 
thon was retiring and scholarly, not practical and aggressive. He 
represented the influence of the liberal, humanistic spirit, and was 
interested in classical learning. He drew largely upon the Aris- 
totelian philosophy and the common law, both of which Luther 
condemned. Melanchthon attempted to create a universal s>'5tem 
of moral and political philosophy, taking as a basis the teachings 
of the Bible. BGs chief contribution to the political thought of 
the period was the emphasis he laid upon the law of nature, thus 
giving to the Protestant world the same criterion for" judging gov- 
ernment and law that had been applied by earlier pagan and 
Catholic writers. 

Melanchthon taught that natural law included certain prin- 
ciples implanted in the human nund as direct revelations of God’s 
wiU, and certain principles resulting from the nature of man 
himself. "Whatever institutions and laws could be deduced from 
either of these sources were considered natural and right. The 
state was justified as representing God’s ivill, revealed in’ Scrip- 

* The political ideas of Melanchthon arc found in his Opera, ’V'ol. SVI, cd. 

Brctschneider and BlndseiL 
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tural texts, and as a result of man’s social nature. Accordingly, 
the state was considered divine in nature and -was given large 
powers. Melanchthon believed that it was the duty of the state to 
promote true religion; hence it should prohibit false worship and 
put down heresies. He justified the confiscation of church prop- 
erty by the argument that the state had the right to take property 
that was misused by its owner. He upheld slavery and had no 
sympathy with the peasant revolt. 

Melanchthon, like Luther, opposed the monastic ideal, as incom- 
patible with the unity and equality of believers in a Christian 
commonwealth. He also denied all coercive authority to ecclesias- 
tical rule, saying that the power to make law did not belong to 
the spiritual sword. He believed that the true communal life is 
that of the state, and made the church distinctly subordinate to 
the political power. Melanchthon upheld the national idea. He 
rejected the theory of universal empire, and argued that the world 
should be organised into separate and independent states. He 
supported monarchic government, believed in the divine authority 
of rulers, and taught the doctrine of passive obedience. As in the 
case of Luther, his ideas show certain inconsistencies, due to the 
unsettled condition of thought daring the period of revolution. 
Some of his writings show that he realized the danger of oppres- 
sion resulting from the doetrines of divine right and passive obedi- 
ence, and that, when rulers were tyrannical or when Protestant 
subjects were ruled by Catholic princes, he was inclined to support 
the right of resistance. In his later years, Melanchthon was much 
impressed mth the organization of the free cities, and was inclined 
to favor aristocracy rather than monarchy as the best form of 
government. 


4. ZwiNGIJ. 

Through the service of their mercenary troops in Italy, the 
Swiss had become acquainted with the absorption of the papacy 
in luxury and in political ambitions. During the fifteenth century, 
the Swiss had gradually limited the authority of the church and 
had brought the clergy under the jurisdiction of the secular 
courts. The need for ecclesiastical reform was generally recog- 
nized. The Swiss revolt from Rome, centering in the German- 
speaking cantons, was carried on under Ulrich Zwingli (1484- 
1531),’ simultaneously with that of Luther in Germany. Zwingli 
^See his Selected WorkSf ed. by S. M, Jaebson. 
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was more of a humanist, and more radical, than Luther. Luther, 
indeed, 'called him a pagan, because of his fondness for the classics 
and his liberal attitude on the doctrine of original sin. He was 
also more interested in polities and less in theology than Luther. 
Indeed his zeal in the Reformation was intimately connected with 
his interest in the welfare of his native land. 

The Swiss Reformation involved a contest between the reform- 
ing party, which favored democracy in government and which 
wished to prevent the corruption of morals and patriotism that 
resulted from foreign influence, and an oligarchy which clung to 
the system of mercenary service and the papal pensions they 
derived from it. The party of Zwingli was contending for a 
national reform on a religious foundation. 

The Reformation in Switzerland was effected through the 
agency of the established governmental assemblies, and by their 
actions the ideas of Zwingli were put into legal form. Accord- 
ingly, Zwingli upheld the right of the community to regulate its 
religions as well as its civil life. In this way church and state 
were merged into a single system, controlled by its political 
agencies. The necessity of obedience to the established authority 
and the right of the state to put down heresies were insisted upon. 
Zwingli ’a own city, Zurich, persecuted the Anabaptists for inter- 
preting the Scriptures according to their ideas. On the other 
hand, Zwingli opposed the efforts of those cantons that retted the 
old faith from exercising similar authority, and lost his life in 
attempting to prevent the Catholic cantons from enforcing their 
religious views upon his followers. 

The democratic political atmosphere of Switzerland and the 
ideas of the ancient classic writers led Zwingli to adopt different 
ideas of political organization from those of Luther and Melanch- 
thon. Instead of a diving right monarchy, receiving passive obedi- 
ence from its subjects, Zwingli conceived of a Christian common- 
wealth, in which the faithful should cooperate in establishing and 
administering the civil authority. A democratic state imbued with 
the social spirit of primitive Christianily was Zwingli ’s political 
ideal. 

5. CaijVIK. 

The greatest of the reformers, from the point of view of con- 
tribution t»). political thought, was John Calvin (1509-1564).^ 

• The political ideas of Calvin ate oontained in his Inttitutea of the Chris- 
tian Seliffion (1585), Bk. IV. Bee trans. by H. Beveridge, Vol. m. 
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Trained as a lawyer, Calvin gave to the reformed religion a com- 
prehensive and logical system of doctrine, characteristically'Prench 
in its clarity and detachment, comparable to that worked out by 
St. Thomas Aquinas for the Homan Catholic Church. Calvin dis- 
approved of the individual interpretation of the Scriptures and 
he feared the revolutionary social doctrines that accompanied the 
Beformation. He aimed to give a complete and harmonious expo- 
sition of the Christian faith, baaed upon a legal conception of order 
and authority. He tried to bring thought and will, his own life 
and the lives of others, church and state, into subjection to law. 
The Mosaic code exerted a strong influence on Calvin’s conception 
of a well-ordered commonwealth, both in its general theocratic 
character and in tlie details of its provisions. 

Calvin rejected the Zwinglian idea that church and state should 
be united in a single system. Calvin taught that the secular and 
spiritual spheres of government were wholly distinct. He believed 
that the church should be organized in accordance with its pe- 
culiar needs, with flnal authority in each congregation vested in a 
body of elders, and that it should limit its activities to spiritual 
concerns. The state, he held, was equally essential, and should 
care for the bodily needs of its members, should preserve order 
and property, and should promote piety and religion. Accord- 
ingly, Calvin suggested the idea of church and state as two distinct 
societies; and tliis idea, worked out from the Catholic point of 
view by the Jesuits, was worked out from the Protestant point of 
view by the followers of Calvin, especially in Scotland and Prance. 

Since the primary function of the state was to promote public 
worship and further the interests of religion, Calvin. held that 
every- Christian was bound to support the state in tliese purposes. 
It became a religious duty to obey the government, and no private 
individual had the right to resist the state. At the same time, 
Calvin taught that recognized governmental bodies, such as the 
representative assemblies of the estates, might restrain tyrannieal 
kings, and that Cliristians might lawfully take up arms, under 
autliorized leaders, to overthrow usurpation. Besides, subjects 
were permitted to disregard the will of tlie king if liis laws were 
contrary to the commands of God. In these teachings were found 
some basis for the resistance to established government which the 
followers of Calvin later exerted. 

In general, however, Calvin taught that government should be 
obeyed. The emphasis which Luther had placed upon the indi- 
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vidnal conscience had proved to he a more radical factor of disin- 
tegration than had been expected, and Calvin found it necessary 
to lay stress npon the necessity of civil government, the authority 
of law, and the degree to which obedience to magistrates was re- 
quired of Christians. Calvin favored an authoritative attitude and 
didjelieved in freedom. He had a great contempt for the mob, 
and preferred an aristocratic form of government. His point of 
view was that oLa strong ruler who dislikes obstacles to a uniform 
and regulated system. 

At Geneva, where Calvin settled after his expulsion from 
Prance, and where he was given virtually dictatorial powers of 
government, he attempted to put into practice his theocratic and 
aristocratic ideas of government. He found it impracticable, how- 
ever, within the small limits of the city, to separate ecclesiastical 
and political authority in accordance with his doctrines. The 
moral code was made the basis of law, an ascetic form of life was 
enjoined by severe penalties, and the secular authority was made 
the instrument of the ecclesiastical council. A self-perpetuating 
oUgarehy controlled both church and state, the minutest details 
of life were regulated under a rigorous system of Puritanism, and 
dissenting ideas were crushed out, even to the extent of the death 
penalty for heresy. 

The ideas of Calvin were accepted more widely than those of 
the other reformers, Protestantism in Prance, Holland, Scotland, 
and England followed Calvinistic models. In the work of these 
followers, and mainly because of conditions in the countries con- 
cerned, authority was resisted and the doctrines of Calvin became 
associated with the growth of liberty. It is interesting to note 
that while Luther had a real love of freedom, his work promoted 
despotism. Frightened by the peasants’ revolt and by the ex- 
cesses of the Anabaptists, Luther fell back upon the temporal 
princes, and made his worship the state religion of an all-powerful 
secular authority. Calvin, whow own motives were those of 
authority and order, and whose principles were not based upon 
any ideal of individual liberty, became associated,' through his 
followers, with modern democracy and freedom. 

The chief reason for tliis fact was that the doctrines of Calvin 
were adopted by those who formed persecuted minorities in their 
states and who, accordingly, offered resistance to their oppressors. 
In the Netherlands and in Prance, Calvinism was involved in a 
struggle against tyranny and needed a theoretical basis for its 
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opposition. In England, Calvinism was the doctrine of a minority 
whose determination not to be suppressed kept liberty alive. It 
was the struggle for existence of the Calvinistic sects' that com- 
pelled them to put forward a theory of government that placed 
limits upon absolute authority. Opposed in theory to secular in- 
terference in religious matters, the Calvinists became the cham- 
pions of modem liberty when their doctrines were attacked by the 
monarchs under whom they lived. ' In France, the Netherlands, 
Scotland, and England, they worked out theories by which God’s 
elect should be secure in their rights and privileges, definite limits 
should be placed upon royal authority, and both nder and subject 
should be controlled by a higher law. 

'While Luther and Zwingli tended to subordinate church to 
state, permitted the civil rulers to decide questions of doctrine and 
ceremony, and made their religion the official worship of the state, 
Calvin drew a clear boundary line between church and state, and 
would not surrender the peculiar functions of the church to the 
civil authority. Wherever Calvinism was planted, therefore, ■ it 
had no scruples about resisting civil rulers who attempted to inter- 
fere in matters of religion and conscience. This distinction led 
ultimately to both civil and religious freedom. It prevented the 
state from extending its powers. into religious matters and from 
acting as the executor of ecclesiastical laws. It authorized Cal- 
vinistic minorities to resist the efforts of the civil authorities to 
compel them to conform to a uniform state worship. 

Calvinism also promoted political liberty because of the re- 
publican character of its church organization. The body of the 
congregation took responsible part in the selection of the clergy, 
and laymen shared power with the ministers. Especially in coun- 
tries where Calvinism encountered the hostility of the state, the 
democratic tendencies of the system developed. Men, accustomed 
to self-government in church affairs, claimed similar privileges in 
political affairs. In the New England colonies this idea became 
especially important. 

6, Communistic Religious Associations. 

- Christianity from its beginning was connected with socialistic 
ideas. It taught the equality of bU men in the sight of God, and 
it placed high value upon voluntary poverty. In the Middle Ages 
it taught that private property came into existence as a result of 
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the fall of man, and it, set np community of possessions as an ideal. 
Various ascetic orders attempted to put this ideal into practice, 
but without success. Several heretical sects included community 
of property as a part of their creeds.* The Waldenses in the 
twelfth century and the Apostolicans in. the thirteenth century 
were examples of such brotherhoods. In both cases they claimed 
to be applying the principles of the early church. The doctrines 
of Wyclif and Huss were easily assimilated by the classes discon- 
tented with their social and economic status and already inclined 
toward communism ; and the peasant revolts of the fourteenth cen- 
tury in England and in Bohemia were markedly democratic and 
socialistic. It has been pointed out that the communistic sects 
from the twelfth century onwards were composed mainly of 
weavers, and that the character of that occupation seems to have 
had a direct influence in fostering the idea of a union of workers 
possessing common property. 

The communistic movement spread from . Bohemia into Ger- 
many, where the peasants were heavily burdened by feudal exac- 
tions and by ecclesiastical extortions, and where the workers of 
the towns were exploited by the powerful guilds and capitalistic 
corporations.* This economic discontent, already manifesting it- 
self in sporadic revolts, was brought to a head by Luther’s doc- 
trines, and resulted in the Peasants’ War. Lacking arms and 
organization, the peasants were defeated by the trained soldiers 
of the princes. The communistic idea, with a strong religious 
background, survived in the tenefa of the sect known as Anabap- 
tists. The sect was especially numerous in the Netherlands. Their 
doctrines were considered heretical and they were accused of 
licentious practices. As a result, they were bitterly persecuted. 

About 1526 Anabaptists migrated in large numbers into Mo- 
ravia where they maintained an elaborate communistic organiza- 
tion for about a century. • They despised learning, but held manual 
labor in high respect. Property was held in common, and private 
family life was abolished. The community was organized into 
large households consisting of several hundreds of persons. Mar- 
riages were usually arranged by the heads of the community, and 

‘ See B. Jarrett, Medieval Socialism, 

*Abont 1437 a remarkable book, callea The Reformation of ‘Emperor Sigts- 
mniidf aketcbcd & scbome o£ reform. It desusded tho abobtion of serfdom and 
tho destruction of the capitalists. Wages and prices were to bo fixed ‘the 
workers. 
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childt«n were taken from their parents at an early age and brought 
up under a strict system of common instruction. The community 
was democratically organized, a council of elders acting in the 
name of the members as a whole. Economically, the experiment 
was a success, and the society was prosperous until it was destroyed 
by force of arms. In its organization it showed marked similarities 
to the schemes proposed in Plato’s Republic and in More’s Utopia. 

The Anabaptists conmdered the state a necessary evil, to be 
obeyed in so far as its laws did not conflict with the dictates of 
conscience. They refused to take an oath in the courts or to hold 
public office, believing that active participation in political life 
was in conflict with Christian equality and brotherhood. They 
opposed war and frequently refused to bear arms. Groups of 
Anabaptists, gradually abandoning the most undesirable elements 
of their belief, survived persecution in various parts of Europe. 
Some migrated from Holland into Eastern England, and in the 
seventeenth century their ideas were revived by tbe -English 
Quakers and Independents. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


FOUTICAIi THOUGHT IN THE SECOND HALF OP THE SEETEENTH 
CENTUmr. 

1. Bubopb in THE Second Half op the Sixteenth Centdet. 

The second half of the sixteenth eentury -was marked by civil 
and international warfare in which differences in religious belief, 
as well as political issues, separated the combatants. Because of 
the contest between Protestant and Catholic, and the establishment 
of national religions, loyalty to God and to the king were iden- 
tical. The “heretic” was an enemy to a Catholic ruler and the 
“papist” was a traitor to a Protestant ruler. As a result of this 
confusion of religious and political ideas, the bitter hostility be- 
tween the rival faiths increased the likelihood of civil disturbance 
and of international confiicf. 

In Spain and England the royal authority was strong enough 
during this period to prevent civil war. Under Philip II the 
Spanish Hapsburg empire reached the height of its power. Its 
navy controlled the sea and its infantry was the finest soldiery in 
Europe. It practically monopolized the New "World, and each year 
the fleet of treasure ships filled its coffers with apparently exhaust- 
less wealth. In 1580 Portugal and its East Indian empire fell to 
Spain, and the boast that the sun never set upon Spanish do- 
"rainions became literal fact. Reformation ideas made little head- 
way in Spain and heresies were crushed by a relentless inquisition. 
Spain stood forth as the unquestioned leader of the Catholic faith. 
Through national pride in his greatness, the Spanish monarch 
ruled with autocratic power over a centralized and religiously 
unified state. 

England under Elizabeth was the chief rival of Spain. A 
strong national spirit and fear of Spanish power enabled the Eng- 
lish queen to exercise large powers and to rule without resistance. 
While opposing the extreme sects, England was the mainstay of 
Protestantism; and the contest between England and Spain in- 
volved a religious conflict as well as a rivalry for supremacy at 
sea and for American treasure. The Armada was sent out in the 
* 160 
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spirit of a religious crusade. Because of absolutism in govern- 
ment in both Spain and Bngland, political theory received little 
attention, although Spanish writers made large contribution to 
the science of jurisprudence. 

In Prance, Scotland, and the Netherlands, where Calvinistie 
doctrines had made considerable progress, civil wars, involving 
political and religious motives, were frequent during the second 
half of the sixteenth century. In the eonrse Of these conflicts, 
valuable contributions to political thought appeared. In France 
a Contest for the throne between rival noble families was combined 
with a conflict between the Catholics and the Protestant Hugue- 
nots, with Spain and England supporting their respective creeds. 
In Scotland, the Presbyterian followers of John Enox carried on 
a constant feud with the Catholic nobles who supported Queen 
Mary. In the Netherlands, the persecution of Protestants, together 
with interference in local government and the levying of financial 
burdens, led to a revolt by which the northern provinces broke 
away from Spain and, aided by the Protestant powers of Europe, 
established an independent republic. 

In spite of the teachings of the reformers that subjects should 
render passive obedience to the powers that be, Protestantism be- 
came militant and aggressive during these controversies. A new 
theory was needed to support the resistance of the Calvinists in 
France, Scotland, and the Netherlands to their Catholic rulers. 
For this purpose, ideas that had appeared in the donciliar period 
were revived. The persistent doctrine of a law of nature was 
identified with the will of God, as interpreted through human 
reason and the dictates of conscience ; and it was held -that rulers 
as well as subjects must conform to this law.' The idea that the 
authority of the king rested upon a contract between him and his 
people was also restated ; and it was held that if the ruler set him- 
self above the law his subjects were no longer bound to obey him, 
but might remove bim from authority or even declare their inde- 
pendence and set up a new state. The religious contests of the 
sixteenth century thus prepared the way for the revolutions of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; and anti-monarchic doc- 
trines of social contract and of natural rights began to appear. 

The success of the Dutch revolt was especially important in its 
influence on political thought. It gathered up the various ten- 
dencies against absolutism and made them practically effective. It 
aimed at national, religious, and individual liberty. The leaders 
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of thought in the Netherlands emphasized the principle of na- 
tional independence as well as of resistance to tyranny. They be- 
gan again to untangle political and theological arguments. They 
gave deliberate expression to ideas of religious toleration. They 
insisted on local autonomy and paved the way for the federal 
principle in government. Living in a small state, interested in 
commerce and desirous of peace, they developed the conception of 
rules of law to control the relations among states and of the 
equality of all states before such law. 

In a world rapidly tending toward absolutism, the Dutch kept 
alive liberty and enlightenment. It was through their efforts in 
the main that the extension of the' Spanish system over Europe 
was checked. They offered a place of refuge for persecuted 
minorities. They exerted an especially important influence on 
England, to whom they passed on the torch of freedom in the 
seventeenth century. In an age when statesmen like Bichelieu, 
churchmen like Bossnet and Laud, and political philosophers like 
Hobbes all glorified divine-right monarchy, the Dutch in theory 
and in practice upheld advanced ideals of self-government and of 
individual liberty. 

2. The Effect of Ecbopean Expansion on Poutical Thought. 

The Middle Ages looked upon the world and upon knowledge as 
things complete and finished. The Boman empire had been a state 
with no rival. The Ptolemaic astronomy conceived the universe 
as a great circle enveloping other circles, with the earth at its 
center. The system of Thomas Aquinas was supposed to be all- 
comprehensive and perfect. The world of nature and the world 
of thought were viewed as perfect unities, and new ideas were 
regarded with suspicion. One of the influences that broke down 
this point of view and that transformed the medieval into the 
modern world was the geographic expansion of Europe. 

This process began with the crusades, which stimulated pil- 
grimage, trade, travel, and missionary activity. The imagination 
of Europe was stirred by stories of returning crusaders concerning 
the riches and wonders.of the East; and merchants, travelers, and 
missionaries began to make journeys into far-off lands. As early 
as the thirteenth century, papal emissaries were sent to the Tartar 
Ehan of central Asia and the Polos, merchants of Venice, tra- 
versed by land the whole length of Asia, skirted its southern coasts 
by sea, and returned to their home city. When the eastern Medi- 
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terranean was closed by the Turks, the search for a water route to 
the Bast was intensified. Portuguese sailors reached India by 
rounding Africa. Columbus, in seeking for a western water route 
to the Orient, discovered America. Pinally, Magellan circum- 
navigated the earth. The way was thus prepared for the expansion 
of European ideas and institutions into all parts of the earth, and 
for the reaction upon European life and thought which such con- 
tacts inevitably produced. 

Important economic results followed the discoveries. The cara- 
van was supplanted by the caravel, and new commercial routes 
became important. The Mediterranean ceased to-be the center of 
commercial Europe, and the importance of the Italian cities de- 
clined. The new national states of western Europe bordering the 
Atlantic became the world powers, and new seaports came into 
prominence. Precious metals, formerly drained off into Asia in 
payment for Oriental products, became more abundant, Spain 
alone taking more than five billion dollars in gold and silver from 
the countries she conquered. The volume and variety of commerce 
increased enormously and great commercial companies were 
formed, with monopolistic pri-vileges and governmental powers. 
Capitalism and city life came into prominence; a vast dislocation 
of social organization was begun, and new social and economic 
values appeared. The industrial revolution of the eighteenth 
century had its beginnings in the commercial revolution of the 
sixteenth century. 

Religious ideas were considerably modified by the new geo- 
graphical knowledge. The medieval conception of the earth as a 
disc surrounded by circling heavenly bodies was shattered; and 
religious beliefs based upon the idea that the earth was the center 
of the universe gradually gave way before a wider and freer out- 
look. The growth of city life and of secular city culture, and the 
revival of the classic pagan spirit, also opposed the rigid ecclesias- 
tical culture of the medieval period. The new world offered an 
asylum for dissenting religious groups as weH as a field for mis- 
sionary activity. Colonies were founded as experiments in re- 
ligious and social organization. And thns the traditional belief 
in the immutability of religious ideas and institutions was further 
weakened. 

The discoveries also had important polifical results. It -was the 
new nations of western Europe. that were active in distant lands, 
and the meefieval empire and the idea of world unity became 
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than ever obsolete. Spain and Portugal at first monopolized the 
new lands, but they did not use their opportunities wisely. By 
repressing freedom of thought, by expelling the Moors and Jews 
in the effort to secure religious uniformity, by depending upon 
American treasure, and by long-continued military activity, they 
became backward in intelligence and contemptuous of industry, 
and were finally exhausted. Holland, Prance, and England be- 
came the great colonial powers and reaped the benefits of the 
discoveries. 

Most of the international struggles since the sixteenth century 
have arisen out of commercial and colonial rivalry, resentment 
over inequitable distribution of territorial dependencies and of 
access to world markets, and unwillingness to permit any nation 
to dominate the world’s highways. As a result, national conscious- 
ness was stimulated and broadened into a spirit of aggressive 
imperialism. The expansion of Europe created world politics with 
all its consequences for good and evil. 

The changes brought about by opening up the world also helped 
to transform the feudal monarchies of medieval times into modem 
national states. The shift from agriculture to industry and the 
rise of a money economy, made possible by the influx of precious 
metals, enabled the kings to levy taxes, to maintain standing 
armies, and to employ paid ofiicials, instead of depending upon 
the feudal nobles whose power was enormous as long as land was 
the only form of wealth. The royal power was thus increased at 
the expense of the nobility and clergy. Activities overseas and the 
national pride and unity that a vigorous and successful foreign 
policy aroused also added to the prestige of the monarch and aided 
him in establishing absolutism. On the other hand, the growing 
wealth and power of the towns and of the commercial classes 
created a force in the state interested in local independence and 
in placing limits upon royal interference. The use of money in 
the form of wages and rent also aided in the rise of the serfs to 
freedom and in preparing the way for a broad popular basis for 
authority. 

The opening up of new lands did much to widen the intellec- 
tual as well as the physical horizon of the sixteenth century; and 
the states that took the leadership in overseas activities also be- 
came the leaders in political thought. The expansion of Europe 
stimulated the imagination and helped to turn men’s interest from 
the study of antiquity to the opportunities of the future. Any- 
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thing was possible in the new world, as the belief in an El Dorado 
and in a fonntain of youth illustrated. Experiments in political, 
as well as in religions, ideals could be tried in the new lands. The 
discovery of America inspired Sir Thomas More to wiite his 
Utopia. The discoveries thus aided the process already at work in 
breaking down the medieval system of political thought. New 
ideas were in the air and change seemed less abhorrent. 

The discoveries and the results that followed from them grad- 
ually introduced new problems and new concepts into political 
thought. Questions of the relation of advanced to backward peo- 
ples, of the right to seize the lands of natives and to subject their 
persons to slavery, of forms of colonial administration, and of the 
desirability and methods of imperialistic expansion received at- 
tention. Questions of the just cause and conduct of war, of the 
freedom of the seas, and of the distribution of colonial possessions 
stimulated the rise of international law and of international diplo- 
macy. Questions of monopoly, of mercantilism, of protection and 
free trade, became important in political as well as in economic 
thought. 

The immediate growth of national monarchy, the ultimate rise 
of democracy and freedom, the development of international law, 
the appearance of imperialistic ideas and rival colonial policies, 
and the beginnings of the important connection between economic 
doctrine and political principles, in both the internal and interna- 
tional policies of states, were influenced to a large degree by the 
expansion of European interests into the Orient and into the New 
World. The far-reaching importance of these developments could 
not be foreseen by the thinkers of the sixteenth century. 

3, The PoLmqnEs. 

One of the most notable movements in political thought toward 
the close of the sixteenth century was the rise of a party in Prance 
known as the Politiques. This group carried to the fullest extent 
the doctrine of Luther that the authority of the ruler was of divine 
origin and that subjects should render passive obedience, and the 
doctrine of Machiavelli that the state is an end in itself, superior 
to all rules of morality and law when these conflict with public 
policy. They believed that unity in religion should give way to 
unity in the state; that religion was an individual matter, while 
the state had a paramount claim upon the allegiance of its mem- 
bers. Accordingly, they urged toleration in relipon, at the same 
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time insisting upon the loyalty of subjects to rolers, even when 
they differed in religious belief. 

The writings of this group, most of whom were Catholics, m- 
clnded the Apologia Gathdica of Du BeUay, the Vindicia of Ser- 
vins, the De Begno of "William Barclay, the De EepwbKca of Pierre 
GrSgoire, and the Six Livres db la, Bepvhliqm of Jean Bodin,^ 
These writings grew out of the controversy between the rival fac- 
tions in the French civil wars, the PoUtiques supporting the clainis 
of Henry of Navarre to the Preach throne in spite of the fact that 
he was a Huguenot. They opposed the effort of the pope to inter- 
fere in French affairs and attempted to meet the arguments of the 
anti-monarchic writers of the period.* 

Realizing that the Civil Wars, with their persecutions, massa- 
cres, and assassinations were mining French civilization and 
French national strength, the Politiqnes tried to remove religion 
from the sphere of political controversy. They based their theory 
upon legalistic arguments,’ holding that the authority of th'e king 
grew out of the natural right of the state ; and that the unity of 
the state must be preserved, even if it required religious toleration. 
They opposed the view that loyalty must be identified with ortho- 
doxy, and that the duty of the state is to promote the national 
worship and destroy heresies. They were therefore out of har- 
mony with the prevalent theory of their day, since Luther and 
Calvin, as well as the Catholic -Church, insisted upon religions 
unity under state enforcement. The Politiques argued for tolera- 
tion, not as a religious principle, but as a policy of expedien(7 in 
politics. They believed that religion should be subservient to 
public policy. For this reason they were nicknamed Machiayellists. 

The Politiques thus became the upholders of the theory of the 
divine right of kings in its modem legalistic form. They asserted 
that the monarch derived his power from God and mled by in- 
defeasible hereditary right. Scriptural, legal, philosophical, and 
utilitarian arguments were used to support the doctrine that kings 
must be obeyed, that revolution and sedition were n'ot to be toler- 
ated, and that all ecclesiastical interference in political affairs must 
be removed. In actual politics, the adoption of the Catholic faith 
by Henry of Navarre after he became king, the. ecclesiastical 

^6ee beldw, Oh. z, Sec.- 2. 

* See below, Sec. 4. 

*It is interesting to'inote that, in the main, the lawyers in France sup' 
ported the king, while in England most of the lawyers were found on the 
parliamentary side. ' 
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changes of William the Silent and his policy of religious toleration 
in Holland, and the general attitude of Queen Elisabeth in Eng- 
land represented in many respects the practical point of view of 
the Politiques. 

4. Anti-Mon-abchio Theories op the StETBESTH Centdrt. 

While the general tendency toward royal absolutism was upheld 
by the divine-right doctrines of the leading reformers, by the 
teachings of the national churches, estahli^ed under the control 
and protection of the royal power, and by the legalistic arguments 
of the Politiques, a number of induences were leading in the oppo- 
site direction toward ideals of limited monarchy and individual 
liberty. Humanism extolled the freedom of the classic world. 
Erasmus wrote on the folly of hereditary monarchy and the value 
of representative institutions. Even Luther suggested a contract 
between prince and subjects, with the right of the people to resist 
oppression; and Calvin referred cautiously to the possibility of 
opposing a godless ruler. 

During the civil wars in Prance, Scotland, and the Netherlands, 
an extensive body of anti-monarchic political thought appeared, 
mainly the work of the Calvinistio groups that were resisting 
Cath<^o rulers. However, when the Protestant Henry of Navarre 
became heir-presumptive to the French throne and the Guises were 
assassinated. Catholic writers* championed the doctrines of resist- 
ance and tyrannicide, and outdid their rivals in the democratic 
tendencies of their writings. Besides, the Catholic church was 
forced to fight for its independence in Protestant countries, and a 
fundamental principle of the Counter Beformation was a denial of 
the right of kings to do what they will with their own states in 
religious matters. It is interesting to note that the two religious 
bodies, Boman Catholic and Calvinistic, which cared least about 
individual liberty, and which established the most autocratic sys- 
tems when they were in power, ^d most to secure the rights of 
man. In their constant struggle to maintain their own independ- 
ence, they placed a perpetual check upon the absolutism of the 
civil authority, and they developed a theory of resistance that led 
ultimately to democracy and freedom. 

In Prance, especially after the massacre of Saint Bartholomew s 
Day, a mass of pamphlets appeared, dealing with the relation of 

‘Pot example, Boveher, Be jnsta Smrici lit Atdieatione, ana :to5aeoB, 
Be justa reipu&JiixE Cftrietuuue in lieges impies et Iwerettcos auetenttac. 
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ruler to subjects. £ltieiiiie de la Boetie (1530-1563) * protested 
boldly against the monarchical theory, holding that ajl men axe free 
by nature. Bude® and Claude de Seysell® emphasized the im- 
portance of the estates-general and urged limits upon royal au- 
thority. Prangois Hotman (1524-1590) * attempted to prove by 
history that from the earliest times a general assembly of the na- 
tion had exercised high political powers and that the monarchy 
was limited by the people, by the estates, and by a definite body 
of constitutional law. Hotman held that ruler and subjects were 
bound together by a contract, and that the people were justified in 
rebelling whenever the tyranny of the ruler violated this agree- 
ment. The author showed a marked reverence for precedent and 
law, and contributed to the historical metliod of dealing With po- 
litical questions. 

By far the most important work of the period was the Tindida 
contra Tyrannos? This pamphlet was somewhat medieval in tone. 
Its author was influenced largely by the doctrines of the conciliar 
period and confirmed his deductions by Scriptural quotations as 
weU as by precedents in history and law. Its arguments, expressed 
with force and eloquence, served as the basis of all the attempts at 
political reform down to the Prenph Revolution. The discussion 
was presented in the form of answers to four questions, as follows: 
(1) Whether subjects must obey a ruler who commands what is 
contrary to the law of God. To this a negative answer was given, 
based upon Scriptural injunctions and upon the feudal principle of 
obedience to a superior rather than an inferior lord. (2) Whether 
it is lawful to resist a ruler who violates the law of God. Drawing 
upon Old Testament history and Roman law, the author based the 
relation between king and people upon two contraets, first, the 
covenant in which king and people agree with God to maintain his 
worship, second, the compact between the king, who agrees to 
rule justly, and the people, who agree to obey him. If the king 
fails to keep his covenant with God, the people are justified in re- 
sistance. Such resistance, however, must not be offered by private 
citizens, but must be undertaken by assemblies or magistrates. 

’In hie Viscours de la serviivdc volontairc, 

’ In his Institution de Prince. 

®In his ia grande mayiareJiic de Prance, 

*In his Praneo-Gallia (1573). 

“This tract appeared first in 1576 under the pseudonym Strplianus Jun~ 
ius Brutus. Its authorship is in dispute hetween Hubert Languct (l.'ilS-l.'ifil) 
and Philippe du Plessis-Mornay (1549-16S3). hlodcrn opinion inclines to- 
ward the latter. 
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(3) Whether it is lawful to resist a ruler who is oppressing or 
destro 3 Tng the state. In answering this question, the author dis- 
cussed the origin of the state and supported popular sovereignty 
upon the hypothesis that the natural state of mankind was one of 
complete freedom and that men later voluntarily created political 
institutions. This point of view was elaborated by later social- 
contract theorists.* The author argued that Mngs who rule tyran- 
nically have broken their agreement to maintain justice and may be 
deposed by the assembly of the estates. (4) Whether rulers should 
give aid to neighboring peoples who are oppressed for religions 
reasons, or by obvious tyranny. Arguing man’s duty to God and 
to his neiglibor, the reply was in the affirmative. The Vindicia 
was a propagandist pamphlet, the first three questions being in- 
tended to justify the resistance of the Huguenots to the French 
kings ; the last question, to justify the aid given to the Huguenots 
by Elizabeth of England and by some of the Protestant German 
princes. 

The Scotch Heformation produced a complete expression of the 
duty of rebellion against monarchs who interfered mth the re- 
ligious worship of God’s elect. John Knox, in preaching to 
Mary Stuart, referred to the contract between her and her subjects, 
saying that if she denied her duly to them, she could not demand 
full ohedience from them." John Poynet,® Bishop of Winchester, 
declared that kings derive their authority from their people, and 
that the people may withdraw the authority they have delegated 
if it is abused. 

The most important treatise of th^ Scotch movement was 
written by George Buchanan (1506-1582) * to justify the deposi- 
tion of Queen Mary. It contained two main arguments : the one, 
based upon history and precedent, that checks on the royal power 
were ancient and customary; the other, based upon the principle 
of a contract between sovereign and subject. Buchanan believed 
that men lived originally like beasts, but that the instinct of as- 
sociation and a sense of self-interest compelled them to form 
government and law. The people, acting, through their assembly, 
possessed ultimate authoritj' and were the source of law ; the king, 
receiving his hereditary power from an original contract with the 
people, agi'ced to rule justly. If he obtained his power without 

’See 'below, Clia. xii. xv. 

* See M ’Crie, Life of Joint Knox, 435-437. 

•Tn A Short Trrali.<ir of Folilieal Foner (15,58). 

* In big On the Sovereign Power ^mong Ihe Seots (1579), 
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popular consent or if he ruled unjustly, he was a tyrant and might 
be deposed, or in last resort, put to death. 

The most scientific and systematic political treatise of the anti- 
monarchists was the work of Johannes Althusius (1557-1638) 
a German jurist, who lived on the frontier of the new Dutch Ee- 
public, and who was in thorough ssunpathy with its political and 
religious ideals. Althusius had also studied at Geneva and was 
imbued with the Oalvinistie spirit. He found the origin of the 
state in a gradual unification of smaller into larger groups. These 
groups arose through necessity and were based upon contract. 
Ultimate authority came from the people, the state resting upon 
the consent of its members, and having- as its purpose their com- 
mon good. Althusius gave an elaborate analysis of the contract 
theory as the basis of social and political organization, and added 
the idea of contract among the political units that form the state, 
thus giving it a federal basis. 

Althusius worked out a clear conception of sovereignty as the 
supreme authority of the state, and found its source in the aggre- 
gate of the state’s members. He made a distinction between the 
chief magistrate and the various assemblies and orders ‘ that repre- 
sent the people and serve as a check upon the head of the state. 
The authority of the chief magistrate was derived from the consent 
of his subjects, and the exercise of unjust or tyrannical power re- 
leased the people from their pledge of obedience and justified re- 
sistance or the deposition of the ruler. Private individuals might 
resist passively; the public assemblies might depose the tyrant or 
put him to death; the political members of the confederation might 
withdraw from the unio'n and join other states. Breach of contract 
thus justified secession as well as internal resistance. The influence 
of Calvin was shown in the belief of Althusius that the state should 
supervise religion and morals under a state church, should pre- 
scribe rules of social conduct, and should cany on a wide range 
of activities to promote general welfare. 

The concepts of this group of thinkers — the original state of 
nature, the existence of natural law and of natural rights, the 
contractual origin of the state and of government, the ultimate 
sovereignty of the people — dominated political thought until the 
nineteenth century. These ideas, drawn from Hebrew history, 

• The Sffstematii! Polities, Confirmed by ’Examples from Sacred and Profane 
Wistory (1603). Hie work was dedicated to one of the Dutch proyinoea. 

’ Called by him the "ephors.” 
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from classic literatnre, from Homan law, and from the churchmen 
of the later Middle Ages, were now put into definite form and 
applied to the practical problems of the time. The idea of a con- 
tract between sovereign and subject was valuable in that it em- 
phasised the idea that the obligations of government and protection 
are mutual, and thus made it easy to protest against tyranny. In 
a world dominated by the idea of a law of nature and familiar with 
the numerous contractual relations of feudalism, the concept of a 
contract between king and peoide seemed logical and could easily 
be popularized. 

The anti-monarchist doctrines of the later sixteenth century 
elaborated the principles of Gerson and the conciliar party of the 
fifteenth century and applied them to political issues. The con- 
ciliar party aimed to destroy the autocracy of the pope and to 
place his power in an assembly of ecclesiastical prelates. The anti- 
monarchist party aimed to destroy the absolutism of the king and 
to place his power in an assembly of nobles. In both cases the 
point of view was aristocratic, and the sovereignty of the people 
was to be exercised through the upper classes. This was a main 
reason for the failure to cheek absolute monarchy at this time, 
since the mass of the people feared the nobles as much as the king. 
The latter indeed was viewed as the symbol of the new national 
unity and prosperity, and often received decided popular support. 
Not until the popular sovereignty theory received a more demo- 
cratic statement did it become widdy effective. In one respect an 
important advance was made by the anti-monarchists. They 
taught that the king derived his power from a human source, and 
did not rule by immediate divine right. By this doctrine they 
helped to rectify the backward step taken by Luther and Calvin in 
strengthening the connection between political and ecclesiastical 
ideas and interests. 

5. Cathouc PouncAn 'Writings op the Sixteenth Centuev. 

The spread of Protestantism led to the calling of a general 
church council which held numerous sessions at Trent between 1542 
and 1563. The chief aims of the Council of Trent were to remedy 
the evils in the ehurcli that had been so severely condemned by the 
reformers, and to adopt authoritative doctrines on many disputed 
points of theology. The old questions of the relation of the council 
to the pope and the respective powers of spiritual and secular 
authorities were also bound to reappear. The pope succeeded in 
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Becnring the adoption of decrees that recognized his pre'^nence 
in the church. The council declared most of th^new religious ideas 
heretical and agreed upon a systematic code of belief. It also 
adopted rules of discipline that gave increased strength and unity 
to the church and provided higher standards of ability and moral- 
ity for the clergy. 

The establishment at about the same time of the Society of 
Jesus by Ignatius Loyola was an important factor in the Counter 
Reformation movement. This organization of trained men took 
the leading part in checking the further spread of Protestantism 
in Europe and in carrying on the missionary activities of the 
church in new lands. Catholicism again became militant and 
aggressive. The Jesuits, taking an active part in political affairs, 
contributed most to political thought from the Catholic point of 
view, an able group of Spanish writers being especiaRy prominent. 
These writers were interested, not only in furthering the cause of 
the church, but also in promoting Spanish national interests and 
the Spanish monarchy. Since Spain was a new state, without a 
medieval tradition, they opposed the theory of universal empire 
and asserted the complete equality of sovereign states. 

In general, the Jesuit writers revived scholasticism, and their 
discusdons of political theory often took the form of commentaries 
on the ideas of St. Thomas Aquinas concerning the origin and 
nature of law and the authority of the lawgiver. The Jesuits op- 
posed the claim that kings ruled by divine right, and were regarded 
in Protestant countries as the main supporters of those who be- 
lieved in the right of subjects to resist their rulers. They hdd that 
the Mng, as a mere earthly agent, received his power from his 
people, that he was the delegate of popular choice. A cardinal 
principle with them was the original sovereignty of the people. 
They desired to contrast ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which comes 
from above, with civil jurisdiction, which springs from below. 
Accordingly, they made a clear distinction between religions and 
political organization, and viewed the state as a purely human in- 
stitution directed toward worldly ends. The change from the me 
dieval conception of church and state as one community to the 
modem conception of church and state as two separate societies 
was of great importance. The same idea was worked out by the 
Calvinists in Scotland and England. 

While the Jesuits believed that there was no universal dominion 
but the church, they revived the idea of the \mity of Christendom 
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in the sense that, in spite of the independence of states, there is 
in edstence a law higher than the national law. The law of na- 
ture, embodying fundamental principles of justice derived ulti- 
mately from the will of God, and often identified with the Tt/nxan 
jus gentium, was considered universal and binding upon all na- 
tions. With church and state viewed as distinct societies, and 
with states recognized as nationally independent, some theory of 
the relations among these bodies was necessaiy. The Jesuits, by 
their frauk recognition of sovereign, independent states, by their 
belief in the law of nature as the basis of all law, and by their in- 
heritance of the civil and canon law as a universal code of ideal 
rules, prepared the way for the conception of international law. 
They combined the new recognition of political facts with ancient 
ideals of unity. 

The Spanish character of the early Jesuits was illustrated by 
the work of Juan Mariana (1536-1624)*. His book was dedicated to 
the prince who was later Philip HI, and contained practical, tu- 
torial precepts for the guidance of a ruler. He held that the state 
arose by agreement among the people, when the golden age that 
preceded the state was made impossible because of the need for 
protection. A ruler was chosen, but with limited powers, the 
people reserving the rights of lawmaking and of tasation. A ruler 
who usurped power, or a properly chosen ruler who ruled tyranni- 
cally, might, after being officially warned by the people’s assembly, 
be assassinated by a private citizen, either openly or by craft, but 
with as little public disturbance as possible.^ Mariana discussed 
practical questions of administration, such as tasation, poor relief, 
and military policy; and gave sound advice as to how a ruler may 
retain the good will of his subjects. The general tone of the book 
is distinctly Machiavellian. War was held to be inevitable, and 
foreign expansion, necessary. Self-interest was considered to be 
the primary human motive; dissimulation must be practiced by 
rulers. These ideas represented the typical Jesuit point of new 
that the state was a distinct and lower order of association than 
the church, and was not primarily concerned with questions of 
morality. They manifested the tendency which came later to be 
known as Jesuitical. 

'In'ina Be Segc et Regis Jnstitvtiane iWS). _ 

* Mariana objected to poison if the victim ate or drank it, since this jn- 
volvcd suicide. Ho permitted poisoning through ciothes or cushions. This 
distinction goes hack to the earliest medieval apology for tyrannicide, John 
of Salisbury’s Policratims. 
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The most influential Catholic writer of the period was Robert 
Bellarmin (1542-1621),^ a French Jesuit cardinal. In upholding 
the divine sanction of papal monarchy in the church, he was led 
to consider the value of various forms of government. He at- 
tacked Calvin’s preference for aristocracy and argued that Plato’s 
aristocracy might be desirable in a city but was not suitable to a 
large national state. He believed that absolute monarchy was the 
ideal form of government, but that because of the corruption of 
human nature, it was desirable to limit the power of the civil ruler 
by organs representing the estates of the people. Final political 
authority resided by natural right in the people, and was delegated 
by them to their rulers. In discussing the relation of church to 
state, BeUarmin distinctly separated the two systems, and argued 
that the pope had no direct power in temporal affairs. For this 
statement his work was placed on the Index. He did, however, 
allow the pope an indirect power of interference to prevent laws 
being passed against ecclesiastical rights, and to depose a monarch 
if he attacked the immunities of the church. This argument was 
bitterly resented by the French jurists. 

In a later work, Bellarmin argued for the unlimited temporal 
authority of the papacy. This claim was brought forward in oppo- 
sition to the writings of ‘William Barclay (1546-1608),® a Scotch 
Catholic who had taken refuge in France. Barclay opposed both 
the anti-monarchic doctrines of the Calvinists and the pro-papal 
doctrines of the Jesuits, with their belief that secular authority 
rested upon popular sovereignty. He asserted the independent 
nature of the state, upheld the divine right of kings, and opposed 
especially the justification of tyrannicide. The Gunpowder Plot 
and the assassination of Henry IV were attributed to the teachings 
of the Jesuits. Barclay believed that the doctrines of the anti- 
monarchists led to anarchy, and that the absolute authority of the 
king, based upon the theory of divine right, was the only safe 
foundation for social and political stability and order. 

Adam Blackwood (1539-1581) ' was another Scotch Catholic 
who opposed the attempt of the Presbyterian leaders to dominate 

»ln his VisputatioM (1581, 1582, 1693), and the Iraelatns de Potestati 
Summi Pontifieis in Bebus Pemporalibns (1610). 

’In his De Bcgno et Begali Poiesiate advcrsus Budhanannm, Snitum, 
Bo«oiieri«m et religuos Uonarehomaehos (1600) and his De Potestate Papae 
(1609). 

’ His chief works were the De Vineuio Beligimis et Imperii, and the Apolo- 
gia pro BegiJms (1581). 
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Scotch politics, and who migrated to Prance. He also attacked the 
anti-monarchic doctrine of Buchanan and upheld the divine right 
of kings, the doctrine of non-resistance, and the duty of states to 
put down heretical belie&. The connection between Scotland and 
Prance was close during this period, and Scotchmen living in 
Prance could not remain nnaPected by the strong Prench monarchy 
and by the divine-right theory of the Politiques who supported 
Henry IV. Barclay’s Do Potestate Papa was translated into Eng- 
lish m 1611, and the writings of both Barclay and Blackwood had 
an indubitable effect upon the mind of James I. The Prench and 
English views of divine right were closely connected, and Pilmer’ 
later referred to Barclay and Blackwood as his forerunners. 

The religious zeal which centered in the activity of the Jesuits, 
and the intellectual stimulus that resulted from the discoveries and 
conquests in the new world, gave rise in Spain to a group of able 
theological jurists interested in reconciling law and morality, and 
in developing the concept of a supreme and immutable law of na- 
ture as the basis for relations among men and among states. They 
contemplated the universe as subject to the reign of law, and com- 
bined divine, civil, and ecclesiastical jurisprudence into a single 
system. The ablest of these was Francisco Suarez ( 1548-1617 
a Jesuit professor of theology at tlie University of Coimbra. He 
adopted the characteristic scholastic method and followed Aquinas 
closely. He gave chief attention to the law of nature, which he 
defined as the law implanted by God in the human soul, by which 
right is distinguished from wrong. Its principles were unchange- 
able, in all times and places, and for all men. 

"While the rational jurists combined the jus naturale and the 
jus gentium, and based morality on the common experience and 
judgment of mankind, Suarez made a clear distinction between 
the law of nature, which contains fundamental concepts of justice 
and conforms to the moral code, and the jus gentium, or law of 
nations, which contains principles of expediency. The law of 
nature was divine in origjn ; the jus gentium was composed of the 
human judgments of all peoples. To the latter he assigned prin- 
ciples that could not be fitted into the former system. Thus private 
property and slavery, difficult to reconcile with moral justice, he 
asagned to the jus gentium. The regulation of war and peace, 
treaties, and commercial codes were also placed under the jus 
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gentivm. Suarez was an important contributor to the rising 
science of international law. 

Suarez followed Roman jurisprudence in holding that men are 
by nature free and equal, and that the depository of political power 
is the entire community. He taught, however, that the people, 
transferring their power by contract to the Hng, were thereafter 
bound to obedience, except in case of tyranny and injustice. Einga 
were, however, subject to the laws of God and of nature. Like 
Bellarmin, Suarez denied to the pope any direct power in political 
affairs except when religions issues were involved. Like Mariana, 
he was interested in the question of taxation, which was now be- 
coming an issue in Europe. While Mariana held that the people 
reserved control over money grants, Suarez claimed that this power 
was transferred to the king. The ideal of Suarez was the absolute 
monarchy of Spain, and, like most of the Catholic jurists, he put 
forward the theory of popular sovereignty in order to subordinate 
the king to the moral dominion of the spiritual power, rather than 
to promote democratic institutions. 

A unique contribution to the political thought of the period was 
made by the Italian friari Thomas Campanella (1568-1639).' His 
ideas were a peculiar combination of humanistic paganism. Machia- 
vellian materialism, and a narrow Christian theology. Campanella 
combined Platonic and monkish ideals of social organization. He 
believed that the phenomena of nature and history could be ex- 
plained by the three principles of power, intelligence, and love; and 
he viewed the papal autocracy as the ideal form of political or- 
ganization. In his utopian work, he described, in the form of a 
dialogue, an imknown commonwealth, discovered by a Genoese 
sailor.' It was ruled by an absolute monarch, Sol, chosen, like the 
pope, by a college of magistrates. Political and religious function*! 
were combined. The chief ministers of Sol were Potentia, in 
charge of war and diplomacy; Prudentia, in charge of education, 
art, and public works; and Amor, in charge of the perpetuation 
and physical improvement of the population. Two assemblies, one 
composed of the priest-magistrates, and another including all the 
people, were provided. Citizens, divided into three classes, lived 
in common, possessed no private property or individual family 

•In his Civttatis Solis (1623), trans. in Heal Commonmealths, in Morlcy’s 
Universal Library. 

’ Note the influence of the new fliacoveries on the ntopia of Campanella, as 
well as on those of More and of f rancis Bacon. See below. Oh. xi, Sec. 2. 
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life, and were under striet state supervision. CampaneUa’s work is 
supposed to have inspired the Jesuits to undertake their eom- 
munistio experiments in Paraguay. 
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CHAPTER X 


BODIN AND GBOTtUB 

1. Rise of the Modern Theobt, op Soveeeiontt, 

By the dose of the sixteenth century, political thought had 
reached a fairly dear conception of the sovereignty of the state, 
that is, of a single, supreme authority within each state, and of 
the independence of each state from other states in a family of 
nations. To these ideas, many thinkers contributed, hut their 
work was systematized and put into clear statement by two great 
publicists. The internal aspect of sovereignty, in the rdation of 
the state to its citizens, was worked out by Jean Bodin.* The ex- 
ternal aspect of sovereignty, that of the relation of a state to other 
states, occupied the attention of Hugo Grotius.' 

The beginnings of the theory of sovereignty were suggested in 
the Poiitics of Aristotle and in Roman law. Aristotle recognized 
the existence of a supreme power in the state, and held that this 
power may be in the hands of one, or of a few, or of many. 
Roman theory devdoped the doctrine that the ultimate authorily of 
the state rested in the whole body of citizens, hut that the people 
delegated this power to the emperor, whose will, therefore, had 
the force of law. 

The revived study of Roman law and of Aristotle’s Politics, 
"in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, furnished the basis for the 
theory of sovereignty which grew out of the controversy between 
church and state. The empire, daiming the inheritance of Rome, 
and demanding for its head the authority of the Roman emperor, 
was compelled to accept the Roman theory that final authority 
rested in the people, the dvil ruler acting as their agent. The 
early church, under Augustine and Gregory "Vll, considered the 
state the work of the evil one, as the result of man’s fall. Later, 
under the influence of Aristotle, Aquinas taught that the authority 
of the state came from the people, and contrasted the human 
origin of civil power with the divine origin of ecclesiastical au- 

> See beloir. See. 2. 

> See beloTf. See. 4. 
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thority.. During the conciliar controversy, the popular sovereignty 
argument spread from the state to the church, and -was urged 
against the supremacy of the pope and in favor of a representa- 
tive ecclesiastical body. That government rested upon the consent 
of the governed was a familiar conception during the Middle Ages. 

The theory that the civil ruler also ruled by divine right, put 
forward in opposition to the temporal claims of the pope, was 
strengthened by the growing royal power and by the establish- 
ment in some countries of Protestantism as a state worship under 
the headship of the national ruler. Against the argument that 
the power of the king was absolute and that his subjects owed pas- 
sive obedience appeared the argument that the king derived his 
authority from his people in the form of a mutual contract, which 
might be dissolved if he failed to rule justly. Luther and Calvin, 
the Politiques, the Scotch Catholic writers, such as Barclay and 
Blackwood, and Filmer and James I in England upheld the divine 
right of kings. The Calvinist anti-monarchists in France, Scotland, 
England, and the Netherlands, and the Jesuit opponents of secular 
power in the interests of ecclesiastical supremacy, argued for popu- 
lar sovereignty and a limited royal power based on contract. The 
way was thus prepared for the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury controversies between Mug and people, between the doctrine 
of divine right and that of popular sovereignty and social contract. 

A number of influences prevented a clear conception of sov- 
ereignty, as a single, supreme, and ultimate source of authority 
and law in the state, during the ancient and medieval periods. The 
self-suiSciency which Aristotle considered the distinguishing mark 
of the state was an ethical rather than a legal conception. The 
Roman theory of sovereignty presupposed the existence of a uni- 
versal law and a universal empire. After the fall of Rome, the pre- 
valent belief in a law of nature, existing outside man in funda- 
mental axioms of justice, and the belief in a divine law as the 
revealed will of God, made impossible the modem idea of human, 
positive law, made and enforced by the authority of the state. The 
identiflcation of church and state as a single society, and the conflict 
for supremacy between secular and spiritual authorities, each hav- 
ing its own organization and legal system, prevented unity in the 
state or agreement upon a final source of power. The institutions 
of feudalism, with their local independence and their complicated 
system of overlords, and with their conception of limited authority 
and of contractual rights, also prevented political unity and cen- 
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tralized authority. Besides, the Roman theory that a mixed form 
of government is best -was generally held, and numerous corporate 
bodies, especially the cities, put forth claims of virtual inde- 
pendence. 

Not until the national state appeared, with its centralized 
monarchy, supreme over the feudal nobles and the clergy, inde- 
pendent of the papacy, and recognized as the creator of law, eould 
the modern theory of sovereignty be stated. Provinces had to be 
joined into kingdoms, and the confused medley of feudal -and ec- 
clesiastical rights and exemptions reduced to a unified political sys- 
tem. This was the work of the absolute national monarchs. The peo- 
ple were willing to give their kings any rights they claimed in 
order to he free from the perpetual contests of the local nobles. It 
was the king of Prance who in the sixteenth century had best 
consolidated his state and unified his own authority; and it was a 
French writer, Jean Bodin, who first made sovereign power the 
essential characteristic of the state and located this power in the 
king. 

In reaching the theory of the external independence and legal 
equality of states in their international relations, similar difficulties 
were found. The Roman state claimed universal sway and recog- 
nized no other political system. The idea of world unity, strength- 
ened by the nse of the papacy and by the establishment of the 
Holy Roman Empire, became so firmly &ed that the conception of 
independent, sovereign states made its way with difficulty. Be- 
sides, the relations of feudalism were so local, personal, and private 
that their international nature was entirely obscured. The con- 
ception of a group of independent states carrying on international 
relations under a body of international law could not appear until 
centralized states, independent of external control, were recognized. 
The international wars and the commercial and colonial rivalries of 
the sixteenth century hastened this process. The recognition of 
the secular basis of the state, or at least of the multi-religious 
nature of the European state system, and the acceptance of the 
principle of territorial sovereignty, emphasized the disappearance 
of European unity. On the other hand, the ancient ideals of the 
brotherhood of man and the prevalent belief in the universal au- 
thority of natural law prevented the view that states had no duties 
one to another. Questions of international ethics assumed para- 
mount interest. 

By the close of the sixteenth century, the political develop- 
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ment of Europe had reached the point where both the internal 
unity and the estemal legal equality of states demanded a new 
theoretical basis. It was from the Netherlands, a small state, inter- 
ested in peace and unrestricted commerce, desirous of maintaining 
its independence against stronger neighbors, and of placing legd 
limits upon warfare, that the best statement of international sov- 
ereignty and of international law was made, in the work of Grotius. 
The idea that each state should have free development on its own 
lines, that each state should enter into equal relations with others 
under recognized rules, and that no state should be powerful 
enough to threaten the independence of any other, became the 
recognized basis of European politics. Nationalism began to re- 
place cosmopolitanism ; and the family of nations and the balance 
of power replaced the unity of the Medieval Empire. 

2. Bonm. 

The work of Jean Bodm (1530-1596)* marked a distinct ad- 
vance in the theory of politics. Trained in the law and experi- 
enced in public service, Bodin combined the scholarly and the prac- 
tical point of view. He belonged to the group of PoEtiques,® who 
desired the restoration of peace and order, and who believed that 
the success of France demanded the suppression of political fac- 
tions and rehgious controversies, and the establishment of a strong 
monarchy. Accordingly, ha favored toleration in rehgion and the 
unquestioned supremacy of the king. He aimed to construct a 
theory of the slate_ to support the national and territorial sov- 
ereignly that was coming into full strength in Prance, and in 
particular to secure the crown to Henry of Navarre. 

In method, however, Bodin was not the controversial pam- 
phleteer but the political philosopher, whose conclusions were de- 
rived from careful study and observation. He was the first modem 
writer to set forth a philosophy of history. He asserted the theory 
of human progress as opposed to the prevalent dogma of man’s 
degeneration from a previous golden age. He also appEed the 
historical and comparative method to the study of jurisprudence. 
He believed that political theory must be Eased on historical ob- 
servation, that poEtical institutions must be studied in their 

* Bodin ’s philosophy of history is contnined in the essay, ilethoius od 
faeScm Wistmiarum Cognitionem (1586). His poEtical theory is found in 
his Do Sepvhliea Libri Sex <1676). There is an EngEsh translation of this 
work by E. Enolles. 

’See above, Gh. ix. Sec. S. 
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development, and that political and legal ^sterns of various types 
and periods must be analyzed and compared. Bodin anticipated 
the analytical method of Hobbes and the historical method of 
Montesquieu, both of whom studied and profited by his work. 
After him, the a priori and deductive methods of Grotius and 
Hobbes were generally applied in political speculation. Not until 
the time of Montesquieu was the inductive and historical method 
of Bodin revived, and not until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was it generally adopted in political thought. 

The Politics of Aristotle furnished the framework for Bodin 's 
political theory. In method of treatment, Bodin was as systematic 
as the scholastics, and his fundamental concepts are stated in clear 
definitions. He carried further the work of Machiavelli in re- 
turning to a rational science of polities. However, Bodin was in- 
terested in the general principles of political philosophy as well 
as in the workings of politics in' actual practice. Like Machiavelli, 
he distinguished between law and ethics, without, however, making 
the separation complete. Justice and the moral law he considered 
essential in political science. He accepted without question the 
idea of a law of nature conditioning all human relations; and this 
law of nature he identified with moral law. Even the all-powerful 
sovereign was bound by its principles, and government was con- 
ditioned by a moral end. The welfare of the state, as well as that 
of the individual, was conceived -in accordance witii moral and 
rational purposes. 

Bodin believed that the origin of the state, both in history and 
in logical development, was through the family. Accordingly, he 
gave little attention to the liberty of the individual or to the 
theory of social contract that played so large a part in the anti- 
monarchic doctrines. Family grpnps and other forms of associa- 
tion, economic and religious, arose because of the social instincts 
of man. The state was created by wars among these groups, during 
which the conquered became slaves, and the victorious military 
leaders established themselves as rulers. The union of lesser groups 
formed the state, which was, accordingly, the final and supreme 
form of organization. In discussing both'the family, and the other 
types of association, Bodin drew largely upon the principles of 
Roman law. The authority of the father in the family was based 
upon the Roman patric potestas; other forms of civil association 
were based upon the Roman law of corporations. However, Bodin, 
interested in subordinating the various trading companies, estates, 
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and communes to the French monarchy, denied that these associa- 
tions possessed any inherent rights of their own,^ and held that 
they were completely subordinated to the final organisation, the 
state, which alone possessed ultimate authority. 

Viewing the family as the primary element in the state, the 
heads of the families "formed the citizen body. Unlike the Greeks, 
Bodin did not consider active participation in public life essential 
to citizenship. Citizens might be of different ranks and might 
possess different rights and privileges. They were, however, alike 
in one respect, that is, in their common subordination to the politi- 
cal power which controlled the entire state. A citizen, therefore, 
was defined as a “free man, subject to the sovereign power of 
another.” Subjection to the state was the test of citizenship, and 
the recognition of a common and supreme authority was the es- 
sential characteristic of statehood. 

Bodin thus arrived at the central conception of his theory, the . 
doctrine of sovereignty, which he defined as "supreme power over 
citizens and subjects, unrestrained by the laws.” The chief func- 
tion of sovereignty was the creation of law. As the creator of 
law, the sovereign was not bound by the law. Sovereignly was 
supreme and perpetual legal omnipotence. "While the sovereignty 
of Bodin was legally supreme, it was, nevertheless, limited by 
moral obligations found in the law of God and the law of nature, 
and by the moral duty to observe treaties with other sovereigns and 
contracts with its own subjects. Bodin also referred vaguely to 
certain fundamental political principles so well established that 
the law-making sovereign cannot .change them,’ but he did not 
develop this conception of what has now come to be considered 
the constitutional basis of the state. He did, however, distinguish 
carefully between law and custom, holding that the command of 
the sovereign was essential to law. He held that in some eases the 
sovereign should be bound by the promises of his predecessors, 
though if he desired, he might legally change such promises, since 
no law can be perpetual or unalterable against the sovereign power. 
Bulers who refused to obey the laws of God and nature were 
tyrants. The tyrant, however, remained sovereign, the distinction 

^In bis thooiy of corporntione, BoUin continued the work of the fifteenth 
century jurists. See above, C^. vil. Sec. 4. It was from Bodin that Althusius 
took hie theory of the group, although Althusius, like the French anti- 
monarchists, made the local associations the primary political units and en- 
dowed them with natural rights. See above, Ch. EC, Sec. 4. 

“ He cites the Salic Law in Franco as an example. 
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between tyranny and proper royalty being a moral one. Bodin 
thus distinguished legal obligation from moral duty, and made 
an important contribution to the separation of .legal and ethical 
concepts. 

Like MachiaveUi who preceded him and Hobbes who followed 
him, Bodin leaned toward absolutism in government. He tended 
to identify the theoretical sovereign with the actual king, Spe- 
cially in Prance, England, and Spain, where the power of the 
crown had reached its height The authority of the king was as- 
serted to come from God, and the usual teJrts were quoted to in- 
culcate the duty of passive .obedience. Bodin did, however, dis- 
tinguish carefully between state and government, holding that the 
possession of sovereignty was the characteristic of the state, but 
that the system through which sovereignty was exercised de- 
;termined the form of government. States were monarchic, aristo- 
cratic, or democratic, depending upon whether the sovereign power 
was vested in one person, in a minority of the citizens, or in a 
majority of the citizens. Forms of_govemment, that is, the ar- 
rangements throughjv which the sovereign will of the state was 
administered, might be mixed ; but the idea of a mixed state, such 
as the Roman writers praised, Bodin could' not endure. He was 
especially opposed to the claims put forward by the parliaments 
and estates-general of his day, and held that these bodies possessed 
no share of sovereign power, but shonld be limited to a purely ad- 
visory capacity. He prepared elaborate analyses of the govern 
ments of the existing states of Europe and made shrewd observa- 
tions concerning their points of strength and weakness. All things 
considered, he believed that a hereditary monarchy, excluding 
women from the throne, was the most satisfactory type, since it 
was most free ’from factional quarrels, best adapted to deal with 
emergencies, and best organized for extensive dominion. 

Like Aristotle, Bodin discussed the cycle of changes or revolu- 
tions through which various forms of the state appear, distinguish- 
ing between changes in institutions and laws that do not affect the 
sovereign power and those in which a change in the location of 
sovereignty takes place. Monarchy he considered most stable; 
democracy, most liable to revolution. ' In discussing the camse.s of 
revolution, Bodin combined a queer mixture of astrological and 
occult superstition with clear and profound insight into the nature 
of political development. He believed that the institutions of 
each people should be adapted to their characteristics and con- 
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ditions. Among these he gave great attention to the inSuence of 
.geography and climate,* distinguidiing between northern and 
southern peoples, and between dwellers in the mountains and those 
in the plains. He showed also that the form of government and 
the nature of law might influenoe national character. 

Bodin gave considerable attention to the practical problems of 
the state. He condemned slavery and advocated religions tolera- 
, tion. On economic questions he was far in advance of his time. 
He recognized the close connection between the distribution of 
wealth in the state and tire source of actual political power. "While 
he realized the dangers of great ineqnalitfes of wealtli, he opposed 
the communistic doctrine of equality. He distinguished between 
jurisdiction and ownership, and held that the ruler had no right 
to interfere with the private property of his subjects. In an age 
of bureaucracy and paternalism, he leaned toward free trade, and 
believed that a revenue derived from foreign commerce was un- 
dignified for a sovereign. He taught that it was unwise for kings 
to exercise judicial power, and that special magistrates should 
supervise the moral life of the people, since the authority of the 
fa'ther and of the priesthood had so largely disappeared. Bodin 
. also gave attention to agreements among sovereigns, and outlined 
the body of principles and practices that were soon to be worked 
out in the international law of Grotius. The concept of sovereignty 
did much to strengthen the idea of the legal personality of the 
state, and of the equality and independence of states. Bodin 
distinguished between the law of nature and the jus gentium, 
holding that the sovereign was bound by the former, but not by 
the latter. " Unlike Machiavelli, ho taught that agreements among 
sovereigns should be observed, especially if their terms were fair 
and just. 

Bodin ’& work exerted a considerable influence upon contempo- 
rary thought in France and in England, and, through his concept 
of sovereignty, affected political thought to the present day. Eng- 
lish sympathy was drawn to the side of those who were defending 
the French monarchy from papal aggression and Spanish intrigue. 
In several places Bodin expressed a strong opinion that sovereignty 
in England was vested in the king. His treatise was translated 
into English and made a text-book at Cambridge. Without doubt, 
it influenced the writings of Hobbes and Pilmer. It served to place _ 

^Noto fho reappearance of OiiB point 'of view in Montesquieu. See below, 
Ch. XV, See. 2. 
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the ting above the restraints of positive law and to oppose the 
claim of parliament that it could exert a legal check upon the 
sovereign. 


3. The Fobebunness op Gbottos. 

Centuries before Grotius, attempts were made to find a rational 
basis for the relations among peoples, especially to restrict the 
excesses of war. In these efforts two conceptions of Homan juris- 
prudence were used, the law of nature and the jtis gentivm. The 
Roman jus gentium, a body of rules discovered to be common to 
the juristic practice of many peoples, which grew up in contrast 
to the rigid jus civile, and which, while deaBng in the main with 
questions -of private law, dealt also with war and treaty relations 
and with commercial practices, has already been discussed.^ The 
prevalence of similar principles among all peoples who came into 
contact with Rome led to the conception of the ju^ gentium, as 
cognate to the universal law of nature. This identification ex- 
erted a far-reaching influence upon medieval thinkers, who sought 
for a system of law clothed with authority superior to human enact- 
ment. As 'theological and ethical writers attempted to develop 
rules of right conduct in international affairs, appeal was made 
to the ancient Roman jus gentium, which was supposed to possess 
the quality of imiversal obligation. 

The Church Fathers early brought the Roman conceptions of 
moral and legal obligation under review in the light of Christianity. 
St. Augustine, in the fourth century, discussed the occasions that 
might render war just and that might require a Christian to take 
up arms. In the seventh century, Isadore of Seville laid down 
some of the chief divisions of the jus gentium, as found in Ulpian’s 
Institutes. In the tu'elfth century, Gratian, in his Decretals, 
adopted a classification of the law of nations, together with a 
law of war. St. Thomas Aquinas not only distinguished between 
the law of nature and the law of nations, but gave considerable 
attention to the moral problems connected with the subject of war. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, theologians and jurists 
alike wrote pamphlets dealing with the legitimacy of war and 
reprisals, the obligation of keeping faith uith an enemy, and the 
binding quality of truces. 

From the thirteenth century onward, political philosophers, 
such as William of Ookam, Marsiglio, and Dante, in attacking or 

^8eo aboTO, Gh. 17) Soc. 3. 
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defending the rival claims of emperor and pope, prepared the way 
for a better understanding of the nature of sovereignty and of re- 
lations among political units. Machiavelli considered the policy 
of rulers with regard to war, treaties, and expansion in the light 
of the peculiar situation in the Italian cities. Sir Thomas More, 
in his Utopia, satirized methods of waging warfare, denounced war 
as unnecessaiy, and recommended certain mitigations of its worst 
practices. ■ Bodin, as stated above, gave considerable attention to 
intematibnal questions. He discussed citizenship and allegiance, 
alliances and confederations, the rights of neutrals and of maritime 
states. In addition to his definite theory of the nature of state 
sovereignty, he threw much light, in his frequent examples, on con- 
temporary international practice. 

The moral theologians of Spain, at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, embarked upon extended discussions of practical international 
questions. They denied the universal sovereignty of the emperor 
and -the temporal authority of the pope, and accepted the Roman 
idea of a universal law of nature. They were influenced by the 
new discoveries and hy the territorial expansion of Europe. They 
viewed Christendom as a society of independent princes and free 
commonwealths, with rights among themselves defined by the law 
of nature and of nations. In dealing with practical questions of 
human conduct, they were frequently compelled to take up prob- 
lems of international interest, and in the process they built up a 
body of recognized international principles. Among these, Eran- 
cisco a Victoria (1480-1549),* a Dominican professor of theology 
at Salamanca, was important. He inquired into the just causes 
for waging war, and discussed at length the foundation and extent 
of Spanish authority in the newly discovered western lands, espe- 
cially the relations- between the Spaniards and the Indians, and 
the rights aequired by discovery and conquest. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century, systematic treatises 
on the laws regulating the relations among states began to appear. 
Conrad Braun (1491-1563)* discussed the rights and duties of a 
papal legate, and laid down many of the principles of diplomatic 
intercourse. Ferdinand Vasquez (1509-1566)* asserted tlie terri- 
torial sovereignty of the Spanish kingdom, and recognized a eom- 

'In his Sclectiones Thcologicae (1557). 

*Iii his Pa Legationibus (1548). 

’In his Illustnim Controversarium alionimQve «su freiuenttum Libn irei. 
(1564). 
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posite law of nature and jvs gentium as governing the relations 
among independent states. He also challenged the right of the 
Italian cities to dose the Adriatic and Ligurian Seas to foreigners, 
and argued for the freedom of the seas. Balthazar Ayala (1548- 
1584) judge advocate of the Spanish army in the Netherlands, 
wrote an elaborate treatise on the nature and rights of war, the 
customs of reprisal and booty, the treatment of prisoners, the duly 
of keeping faith, and the qualities and duties of a military com- 
mander. Ayala drew upon Roman military precedent and the 
decisions of Roman law, as well as upon Spanish municipal le^s- 
lation. He also referred to the canon law and to the principles of 
the jiii naturae, the jtis divinum and the jus gentium. Francisco 
Suarez (1548-1617) ‘ advanced a complete philosophic theory of 
international law. He made a clear distinction between the law 
of nature and the jus gentium, recognized the independence and 
the interdependence of states, conceived of a real society of states, 
and insisted upon the. necessary existence of a law .which aU na- 
tions ought to obey. As soon as the' conceptions of Suarez were 
applied in the field of practical politics, a body of intemational law 
could be formed. 

With Albericus Gentilis (1562-1608) the development of in- 
ternational law reached an' advanced stage. An Italian refugee, 
Gentilis found his way to Oxford. "While lecturing there, he was 
consulted by the Spanish Council concerning the case of an ambas- 
sador. This led to his first treatise,* in which he gave a classi- 
fication and a historical sketch of diplomatic missions. He dis- 
cussed the rights and immunities of ambassadors and their relations 
to the, states that sent dnd received them. He wrote his best 
known work after having been appointed Regius Professor of 
Civil Law at Oxford.* In it he discussed the nature of war,, who 
may wage it, and its just causes. He classified wars, and con- 
sidered the methods of carrying on hostilities and the effects of war 
on persons _and property. He also gave attention to the nature 
and binding force of treaties. Toward the close of his life, Gentilis 
was appointed to represent the interests of the Spanish crown 
in English prize cases, and prepared his final work,' which was 

*In his i}e Jure et offeiia hcllids et dheipHtia militari (1582). 

’In his Xractatus de Legibus ao Deo Legielatore (1613). Sco above, Ch. 
IX, Sec. 5. 

’The De Legationibus (1585). 

‘The De Jure Belli (1588). 

’ Bjs Biepanicte Advocationis Libri Duo. 
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not pnblished until after his death. In it he made a considerable 
advance toward the definition of the respective rights and duties 
of belligerent and neutral, and clearly recognized the territorial 
basis of sovereignty. Gentilis thus applied the growing theory 
of international law to the practical problems of his day. "While 
he did not weld his ideas into a complete system, he was the chief 
contributor to the theory of Grotius, and, in his doctrine of neu- 
trality, was even in advance of his more illustrious successor. 

The doctrine of the law of nature and of nations, as developed 
by the Spanish Catholic jurists, who followed the scholastic tra- 
dition, secured little hearing in the Protestant countries of Europe. 
Following the idea of natural law marked out by Melancbthon,’^ 
various Protestant jurists ’ approached the international problem. 
"Winkler taught ^ that the law of nature existed in reason, supple- 
mented by the revealed will of God. It existed before the fall of 
man, and its principles were immutable and eternal. The jus 
jentium was of human origin, and arose after the fall to regulate 
tile relations among groups of men. On it were based the prin- 
ciples and practices of warfare. Winkler thus illustrated the 
tendency to view the jus geutimu, not as rules of private law 
common to all nations, but as rules of public law by which rela- 
tions among nations were regulated. Finally, in the work of 
Grotius, a Protestant writer imbued with the humanistic spirit 
and free from sectarian bias, the principles of international law 
received general acceptance. 


4. Geotiub. 

The Dutch jurist, Hugo Grotius (1583-1645), used and acknowl- 
edged the work of his predecessors! The extensive influence of 
his writings * arose partly from the reputation of the author, partly 
from the comprehensive scope and systematic analysis of his dis- 
cussion and the separation of international law from ethics and 
from jurisprudence. Grotius belonged to a distinguished family, 
was well versed in tlie humanistic learning of his day, was espe- 
cially trained as a lawyer, held prominent positions in the munici- 
pal and provincial governments of the Netherlands, and served on 
special missions to Prance and England. 


^Sce above, Ch. vrii, Sec. 3, 

“On tho Protestant forernnnors of Grotius, 


sec Kaltcnborn, Vic VarlSufer 


des S, Grotius, Ch. VII. 

“ In hLs.fViaoipioruja Juris. 

' * Tlic Vc jure Belli ac Facie (1625) and tbo Hare Liberum (1609). 
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Grotius lived during the civil u-ars in France, the religious and 
political civil disturbances in England and in Holland, the latter 
part of the war of the United Provinces against Spain, and the 
first part of the Thirty Tears’ War. Moved by these events, and 
eager to restore peace and to safeguard his native land, he wrote 
his He Jure Belli ac Pacts to prove that there is among nations 
a common law in force with respect to war and in war. For this 
purpose he made an elaborate analysis of the law of nature and of 
the jus gentium, as embodying legal rules of universal validity. 
He was also led to investigate the nature and location of sovereignty 
in the state in order to determine who could properly he a party to 
a public war. His political theory, therefore, fell under three 
main heads, the law of nature, the law of nations, and sovereignty. 
His Mare Liberum, was published when the dispute between the 
United Provinces and Portugal was acute over the exorbitant 
claims of the latter to exclusive jurisdiction over the trade and 
navigation with the Orient. 

In opposition to the doctrine, of whch Hobbes was soon to be- 
come champion, that there is no universal standard of justice and 
that the only test' of law is its utility or expediency, Grotius main- 
tained that there is an essential justice and morality foimded in 
the nature of things, and that this rule should prevail among na- 
tions as among men. He distinguished between natural and 
voluntary law. Natural law is the dictate of right reason, agree- 
ing with rational nature and therefore ■with God. It is permanent 
and unchangeable. He considered it natural for men to associate, 
and introduced the principle of social instinct as one of the sources 
of natural law. Eational conformity to the needs of a social 
existence was the test of morality and justice. Grotius also 
adopted the scholastic distinction between the pure law of nature, 
which characterized the primitive state of man before political 
association existed ; and the law of nature peculiar to certain cir- 
cumstances, which characterized the period of later development. 
He was thus able to bring different ideas and customs into his 
system. "War he considered natural, under the principle of self- 
preservation. On the basis of natural law, he classified and judged 
the practices which prevailed in the conduct of war, and drew 
up principles which should control the relations among states. 

Voluntary laws originated in the will of men or the commands of 
God. Human voluntary law included civil law, which proceeds 
from the sovereign authority of the state; the law of less extent. 
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Budi as the commands of fathers and masters, -which are dependent 
npon the civil law; and the law of larger extent, which is the }\is 
gentium or law of nations. Volnntary divine law was given by God 
to mankind after the creation, after the Flood, and in the teachings 
of Christ. Qrotius thus separated the law of nature from divine 
law and gave a stimulus to the rationalizing tendency of his times. 
He also, like Suarez, separated the law of nature from the /ws 
gentium, though believing that the fundamental principles of 
natural law should apply to the relations among states. 

Grotius developed more fully than his predecessors the prin- 
ciples and extent of the jus gentium, and did much to change 
its meaning from the rules common to nations to the rules govern- 
ing the intercourse of nations. Dra-wing npon what had been 
accepted by constant usage and upon the opinions of the learned, 
especially his predecessor, Geutilis, Grotius covered fairly well 
the field of international law as applicable to the conditions of his 
day. In deciding upon practical principles, he largely ignored 
his distinction between the law of nature and the jus gentium, 
selecting such practices as seemed to him to conform to natural 
justice, and tending again to combine the rules of international 
conduct -with the principles of reason and morality that accorded 
■with his personal judgment. Among other questions, he discussed 
the nature and just causes of war, the methods of carrying on 
hostilities, the effects of war on persons and property, the right of 
expansion, the relation of advanced to -uncivilized peoples, slavery, 
and similar topics. 

While Grotius was interested chiefly in the law of nature and 
of nations, he was compelled to consider incidentally the nature 
of the state and of sovereignty in order to secure a basis for his 
theory. He gave no attention, however, to the practical problems of 
governmental organization or policy. He defined the state as the 
perfect union of free men for the purpose of enjoying the protec- 
tion of the law and promoting the common welfare. In discussing 
its origin, he combined the Greek doctrine that the state resulted 
from the natural social instinct of man and the Homan doctrine of 
a contract formed for reasons of utility among those liring in 
a state of nature. While emphasizing the individual rather than 
the state, and believing- in the rights of man under the law of na- 
ture, Grotius did not stress the conception of social contract as 
did the anti-monarchists who preceded him and Hobbes and Locke 
who followed him. 
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Grotius drew Ms theory of sovereignty largely from Snarez 
and Bodin, although his conception was less definite and logical. 
He defined sovereignty as supreme political power, vested in him 
whose acts cannot be rendered void by any other human wiU. He 
was not consistent, however, in his application of this concept to 
the actual states of Europe, acknowledging the possibility of di- 
vided and limited sovereignty. The desirability of bringing the 
wars waged by the semi-feudal princes of his day under the regu- 
lation of his system of international principles probably led to this 
point of view. Grotius was interested in determining what politi- 
cal bodies possessed the right to wage war. He was also concerned, 
for the sake of maintaining peace and order, in combating the 
doctrines of popular sovereignty, which he held responsible for 
much of the turbulence and factional strife of the period. He 
held that the people had the right to ehoose their form of govern- 
ment, but, having chosen, were bound to obedience. The. right of 
resistance was specifically denied. His doctrine of royal authority 
made his work especially popular with the ruling monarchs of the 
time, and helps to explain the influence it exerted at the Peace of 
Westphalia, the first great European international conference. Ab- 
solute monarchy, territorial sovereignty, and the equality of states 
were cardinal points of his theory. 

The great work of Grotius was to create a scheme of rights and 
duties, applieable to the relations among states, and to support 
it by the sanction of the law of nature, at a time when the unity 
of Europe and the religious sanction for international morality 
had largely disappeared. The sovereign state in a family of na- 
tions was made the unit of internationalism, in contrast to the 
individual brotherhood of man in the medieval theory of cosmo- 
politan world unity. In his theory of sovereignty, Grotius 
strengthened the position of the absolute monarchs, especially by 
his treatment of sovereign power as a private right, partaking of 
the nature of property owned by the king. 

At the same time, Grotius was a life-long champion of indi- 
vidual liberty; and his implied doctrine of the origin of the state 
as a result of contract, and of the contractual relations of sov- 
ereigns one to another under natural law, coincided with the argu- 
ments of those who supported popular sovereignty. On the conti- 
nent of Europe, the conditions of the time made the doctrines 'of 
Grotius eoneerning international relations and absolute monarchy 
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particularly applicable. In England, however, the anti-monarchio 
doctrines were about to be put into practical application. 
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raro pixiTAN BETOLcnroN- iw England 

1. English Political Thought Bbpoee the REroLunoN. 

The striking analogy between the political development of 
Rome and that of England has frequently been pointed ont.^ In 
both cases the constitutional system was built up gradually, as a 
result of practical experience, by a people that showed marked 
ability in government. In both cases also, political institutions 
reached an advanced stage before political speculation of apy im- 
portance appeared. Political life in England during the medieval 
period was strenuous, but even during the times of hottest con- 
troversies, abstract political philosophy was missing. Appeal was 
made to law and to custom, but not to general principles. Simi- 
larly, the controversy between the English kings and the papacy 
involved little political theory. Poh’tical expediency and the cus- 
tomary or written law of the land were considered sufBcient bases 
for resistance. 

Both Rome and England finally evolved a system of phi- 
losophy, and each pictured its own institutions as attaining abstract 
perfection. The praise of the Roman constitution by Polybius, a 
Greek, and Cicero, a Roman, was matched by tlie praise of the 
English constitution by Montesquieu, a Frenchman, and Black- 
stone and Burke, Englishmen. Both states created a remarkable 
system of law, and both extended their legal systems, over a large 
part of the earth. In contrast to the Roman law, which was 
crystallized into a systematic code, English law, except as it ex- 
isted in a few great documents, was found mainly in the decisions 
of the royal courts. Precedent and custom played a large part in 
English law; and this “common law,” elastic and constantly grow- 
ing, became the characteristic feature of the English legal system, 
and one in which from early times great pride was manifested. 

In several respects the political development of England was 

* See W. A. Dunning, Political theories, from laither to Montesquieu, 192- 
193; J. Bryce, Studies in History and Jurisprudence, Essays, 1-3, lA-16. 
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different from that of the continent. England was early unified 
by the Norman conquest, and a strong and centralized national 
goyemment was created. The governmental aspects of feudalism 
were never.flrmly established. The national parliament, represent- 
ing the estates, but combining barons and clergy in a single 
chamber, remained continuously in existence from the thirteenth 
century onward, while the representative bodies of the continent 
disappeared under the absolute monarchies. The connection be 
tween the nobility and the masses was closer in England than 
elsewhere, and definite limitations were early placed upon the royal 
power. Coronation oaths, charters, and pledges, of which Magna 
Carta was the' best example, guaranteed the rights of the sub- 
jects against the crown. Besides, the jury system and a fairly 
independent judiciary further restricted the arbitrary power of 
the king. 

Not until the Puritan Revolution of the seventeenth century 
did political theory become prominent in England. During the 
medieval period, John of Salisbury * and William of Ockam “ con- 
tributed to political philosophy, but the questions in which they 
were interested were continental rather than English. John 
Wyclif,’ with his theory of social unity and of pacifist communism, 
and his attempt to apply the theory of natural law to everyday 
questions of economics and ethics, was the outstanding figure in 
medieval English political thought The revival of Roman law 
on the continent led English jurists to describe their legal prac- 
tices, Roman principles influencing the arrangement, but not the 
content of their work. Ranulf de GlanviUe^ and Bracton' pnt 
into S3rstemalio form the principles of the common law, and in- 
sisted that the law was superior to the will of the king. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, several writers ap- 
peared who foreshadowed the main lines that English political 
thought was to take. Sir John Porteseue (1394-1476) “ analyzed 
and eulogized the English system of law in contrast to the Roman 
jurisprudence. He also praised the excellence of the English sys- 
tem of government, which combined royal and “political” rule, 

> See above Ch. VI, See. 5. 

’See above, Cb. vi, Sec. 9. 

’ See above, Ch. vn. Sec. 2. 

'In his Tractates de Legibvs et Coesaeivdinibus AngHar (about 1190). 

>In his De Legibvs et Cavsuetudmibus Angliae (about 1230). The real 
name of the author was probably Henry of Bratton. 

•In his On the Natvre of the Law of Nature; On the NxeeVriice of the 
Laws of England; and On the Oovemanee of England, ^ 
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in that the consent of parliament was necessary to legislation and 
money grants, and the law applied by tlie judges was superior to 
the royal command; Like his predecessors, he denied that the will 
of the .prince is the source of law. The rights of Englishmen, which 
he enumerated in contrasting English and French ideas of govem- 
nient, contained many of the items incorporated into later bills of 
rights. 

Forteseue conceived of a state of nature, existing before the 
establishment of government, and found the ultimate source of au- 
thority in natural law, established by God, and containing the 
principles of absolute justice. The authority of the king was de- 
rived from this natural law, and was conditioned by it. The king 
served as head of the state, but must act according t6 its constitu- 
tion with the appropriate organs. Forteseue suggested that royal 
power was derived from popular consent, but did not develop 
this idea. Through Sir Edward Coke, the ideas of Forteseue were 
handed down; and they were frequently referred to by the op- 
ponents of the king in the later revolution. 

The period of the strong Tudor monarchy, during the sixteenth 
century, was not conducive to political speculation. The fear of 
Spain, the strong national spirit which centered in the monarchy, 
the weakening, during the War of the Roses, of the nobles, who had 
been the chief opponents of the king, the material prosperity of the 
kingdom, and the establishment of a national church under royal 
leadership, all tended toward absolutism and arbitrary interfer- 
ence with the liberties that Forteseue had praised. The dominant 
political theory was that of divine right monarchy and the passive 
obedience of subjects. Tyndall’s The Obedience of a Christian 
Man, Latimer’s sermonaon An Exhortation emusefning Order and 
Obedience, and Hey^vood’s play, Royal -King and Loyal Subject 
were typical of Tudor thought. The theory of the divine right of 
the secular government arose in the main to oppose the theory of 
papal supremacy, but was strengthened by the course of political 
events in England, which seemed to demand a strong central au- 
thority. 

The most noteworthy political treatise of the period was that 
of Richard Hooker (1553-1600).* His work was primarily theologi- 
cal, the outgrowth of a controversy on church government, and 
aimed to refute the attacks of the Presbyteriaim on the polity of 
the Anglican church. Hooker believed, however, that the same 

^Xhe Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (1594). Sea Morlav’s edition. 
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principles applied to both secular and ecclesiastical governments, 
and his work eserted an important influence on later political 
thought. He made an examination of the origin, nature, and obli- 
gation of law, in general. Following a rationalistic interpretation 
of natural law, he held that civil and ecclesiastical laws must be 
shaped by the reason of men, and are changeable, unlike the im- 
mutable law of nature. Civil law he based upon public approba- 
tion, which might be expressed through representatives. 

Hooker believed that men originally lived in a state of nature, 
without organized authority and government. This condition was 
full of contention and violence. Men were also instinctively social. 
Accordingly by formal consent, they establi^ed political organiza- 
tion and authority. The compact by which this was done, he 
considered perpetually binding, and not to be broken except by 
universal consent. Hooker thus applied his theory to the support 
of the monarchy, and advised passive obedience; but his doctrine 
of government based on popular consent was found far more use- 
ful by later theorists of democratic tendency. Hooker also touched 
on the law of nations, and said that if it is good for the indi- 
vidual to avoid anarchy and adopt civil society, it cannot be good 
for nations to live in anarchy and avoid civil composition. In 
short, his work contained, either explicitly or in germ, most of 
the leading ideas of the eighteenth century. He avoided the 
scholastic method of relying upon tradition and quotations ; he gave 
a comprehensive exposition of natural law thirty years before the 
work of Grotius appeared; and he clearly stated the theories of 
social contract, popular sovereignty, and separation of powers. 

2, Moke and Bacon. 

The work of two writers of the Tudor and early Stuart period. 
Sir Thomas More (1478-1535) and Francis Bacon (1561-1626), lay 
somewhat outside the general current of English political thought. 
Both were imbued with tlie humanist spirit of the Renaissance, 
were influenced by the discoveries of new lands, and portrayed 
ideal eommonwealtlis after the Platonic fashion. More had no 
sympathy with the materialism and absolutism of his day. He 
satirized' the evils of English social and economic life, and 
described a fletitious couutrj" in which these evils had been 
remedied. More disparaged w’or and favored religious toleration. 

*In hia TTtoptn (nowhere). This hook wns pnhlished in Latin on the con- 
tinent (161G), and remained for a long time untranslated into Enghsh. 
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He ■was especially affected by the economic distress that was ravag- 
ing the peasant classes, in connection with the endosnre of the 
old farming lands and the growth of sheep-raising. He fonnd the 
chief e'en in society to be the institution of private property ; and 
he pictured a new regime' of peace and plenty under a system of 
communism. In government, his utopia was a national state, or- 
ganized democratically, ■with large powers of self-government per- 
mitted to the local subdivisions. The Platonism of the Humanists, 
joined to the earlier English religions communism, is represented 
in More’s work. On one hand, lie looked back to the ecclesiastical 
socialism of Wyclif and of medieval group life; on the other, he 
looked forward to the administrative unity and secular powers of 
Tudor nationalism. 

The utopia of Bacon* differed radically from that of More. 
It rested upon a basis of scientific discovery and of material pros- 
perity, not upon an ethical communism. The idea of equality was 
destroyed by the vigorous and aggressive period of expansion and 
commercial exploitation, and Bacon favored strong monarchy and 
an orderly and well-graded society. In addition to his unfinished 
utopia. Bacon was the author of many political pamphlets and 
speeches,* in which he adopted the characteristic attitude of the 
Tudor period. He was a strong supporter of war and expansion, 
of a nationalist policy in foreign trade, and of a paternalistic- 
government. He foreshadowed the mercantile theory,’ about to 
appear; but passed by in disdain the ideas of international law 
worked out by his contemporary, Grotius. His theory was dis- 
tinctly reactionary. He held that submission to monarchs was as 
natural as the obedience of a child to its parents, and he was espe- 
cially bitter against the lawyers who were upholding the pre- 
rogatives of parliament. While in science Bacon looked to the 
future, in political thought he had no insight into the newer cur- 
rents that were moving in the direction of liberty. 

3.’ PoiiiTicaii Thbobt or Jxsies I. 

By the close of the sixteenth century the influence of .the Ref- 
ormation began to make itself manifest in English political 

'The New Allanfis (1029). Bacon intended to c^qiiind this into itn ideal 
conimonwenlth, but his Rre.atcr interest in natural science prevented it. 

•For cxnmplo, his Advice In Queen Elfcnbotii ; Of the True Greatness of 
Kingdoms 07id Estates; of Seditions; The Art of Empire or Civil Government. 
See Reynolds edition of Bacon's essays. 

•See below, Ch. xw. See. 2. 
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thought, and the main lines of controversy began to take the same 
form that had already appeared on the continent. On the one 
hand stood the defenders of the established order, upholding ab- 
solute monarchy and the Anglican church, and supporting the 
king, as head of the church, by the argument of divine right. On 
the other hand, the English lawyers upheld the ancient rights of 
the courts and of parliament, especially against the claims of a 
Scotch king; and the Puritans began to attack the supports of the 
Anglican ecclesiastical system. In this contest the English Cal- 
vinists turned to the political philosophy of their religious com- 
patriots in Scotland, Holland, and Prance, and the anti-monarchic 
doctrines of Bnehanan,-Althusius, and the Vindiciae contra Tyran- 
wis^ with thmr basis in natural rights and social contract, began to 
emerge. 

If the sixteenth century was the era of theological controversy, 
the seventeenth was the age of political discussion. Ethical and 
economic considerations became of less importance, while legal 
and 'political doctrines came into prominence. In the sixteenth 
century the chief problem in England was that of restoring order 
and safeguarding national interests. The Tudor monarchs, as 
champions of national unity and aspirations, were able to govern 
autocratically; but with the defeat of the Armada, the need for 
■a strong authority was diminished, and with the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, the personal devotion to the ruler came to an end. As 
a result of Tudor policy, political power had pMsed from the 
nobles to the country gentry and the mercantile classes, and de- 
clining prosperity began to alienate their support. The judiciary 
was insisting upon its independence and upon the supremacy of the 
common law over the royal mandate. The contest between the 
crown and the judges, who claimed to be the interpreters of the 
common law and therefore the real sovereigns, was the forerunner 
of the greater contest between Mng and parliament. Parliament 
was beginning to insist upon its right to share in levying taxes 
and in determining general questions of policy. The Puritan sects, 
and especially the Independents, were convinced that autocracy 
was incompatible with the religious freedom they desired for them- 
selves. Opposition to the position of the king was brought to a 
head by the accession of James I, with his high notions of royal 
prerogative and his tactless personality. 


' See above, Cb. ix. Sec. 4. 
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The political philosophy of James I (1566-1625) ‘ arose largely 
from his early experiences in Scotland. His teacher, Buehanam, 
declared that kings derived their power from the people, and 
should be removed if they governed badly. His father had been 
murdered, his mother driven from the throne and executed, and 
the Presbyterian leaders had scoffed at royal power and asserted the 
right of subjects to control tbeir rulers. The opposition of James 
to the Puritan doctrines was, therefore, naturd. James’ title to 
the English throne rested purely on the principle of heredity, 
and .was disputed by the Homan controversialists, who desired a 
Catholic king. This led him to oppose the anti-monarcbic theory 
of the Jesuits. James was also influenced by the theory of divine 
right that had been developed by Barclay, Blackwood, and the 
Politiques in Prance.' When he became king of England he found, 
in the Tudor theory of monarchy and in the established church, 
support for his ideas of royalty; and his aphorism, “No bishop, 
no king,” expressed his views on the proper connection between 
ecclesiastical and political organization. The Anglican clergy, 
in turn, proclaimed the divine right of kings and the doctrine of 
unconditional obedience. To exalt the crown was to strengthen 
the established church ; and the theologians of the Anglican church 
supported the royal prerogative as the most effective weapon 
against the papacy on the one hand, and the Puritans on the other; 
AVhcn the Puritans and the Jesuits adopted the theory of the sov- 
ereignty of the people, it appeared to their opponents necessary to 
exalt the ofSce and person of the king. The arguments used by 
Dante, Ockam, and Marsiglio in defending the medieval emperor 
against the pope, and by Luther in magnifying the sacredness of 
the independent German princes, were developed into .a doctrine 
of passionate loyalty to the crown in terms of mystical devotion. 

Arguments ^vere drawn from the Scriptures, from the ancient 
laws of feudalism, and from the law of nature. The danger of 
anarchy was held far greater than that of tyranny; and, while 
the contractual theory of the oripn of royal power was usually 
denied by the supporters of the king, they held that if tliere had 
been such a contract, God alone could act as arbiter, and to Him 
alone, therefore, could appeal against tyranny be made. Author- 

’ The political theory of James I is found in his Sasilicon IJoron, prepared 
for the guidance of his son, in his Trtic Law of Free MonareMes (1598), in his 
Semonstranee for the Eight of Kings, and in speeches delivered on various 
occasions. See The Political Worhs of James /, cd. by C. H. Mcllwain. 

'See above, Ch. ix. Sec. 3. 
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ity from above and not from below, in both state and church, was 
the doctrine of the royalist party. In his speech to parliament in 
.1600, James said “Kings are justly called gods, for they esereise 
a manner of resemblance of Divine power upon earth.” In his 
speech in the Star Chamber, in 1616, he said, “As it is atheism 
and blasphemy to dispute what God can do, so it is presumption 
and high contempt in a subject to" dispute what a king can do.” 

In addition to the theological party, who supported absolutism 
by arguing that secular power was derived immediately from God, 
and who depended upon Scriptural quotation and scholastic argu- 
ment, the preeminence of royal authority was supported from two 
other points of view. Pilmer * aimed to show that absolutism was 
historically justified, being a natural and constant expression of 
human nature. Hobbes ‘ supported absolutism on the basis of a 
utilitarian philosophy of social contract. During the period of 
civil war the doctrine of the divine right of kings became the 
watchword of the royalist party, and was supported increasingly 
on political rather than on religious grounds. The theory of 
James I aimed at the establishment of that bureaucratic absolutism 
that had been the usual solution for the disintegrating effects of 
the Reformation. The failure of his policy made England the 
only country, with the exception of Holland, to avoid that fate. 

4, PouTiOAL Theory op the Paruamentart Party. 

The controversy between king and parliament, which finally 
led to civil war, compelled the parliamentary party to develop a 
political philosophy to oppose the doctrine of divine right. . On 
the one hand, they put into, definite and systematic form the con- 
stitutional and legal principles that had formed the bulk of Eng- 
lish political thinking. On the other, they took over from the 
continent and from Scotland the anti-inonarchic doctrines that had 
developed in ecclesiastical and political theory during the Renais- 
sance and Reformation. The first line of argument was put for- 
ward by the lawyers; the second was worked out, in the main, 
by the Dissenters who opposed the religious position and policy 
of the king and of the Anglican church. 

In the early part of the contest chief reliance was placed upon 
the legal arguments. The familiar doctrines of the supremacy of 
the common law, of the independence of the judiciary, of the 

*Seo below, Sec. 7. 

* See below, Cb. xii, Sec. 2, 
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sourees of la^r in the peopje, as represented by king in parlia- 
ment, and of the parliamentary control of money grants were 
strongly urged. The chief opponent of the king -was Sir Edward 
Coke ^ who, as chief justice, upheld the sovereignty of the law and, 
when removed from the bench, as a member of parliament inspired 
the Petition of Bight. It was with Coke in mind that James I said, 
“As for the absolute prerogative of the Crown, that- is no subject 
for the tongue of a lawyer, nor is lawful to be disputed.” An- 
other powerful figure was John Seldcn,* the most learned man of 
his time. He was a consistent rationalist and utilitarian and 
scoffed at supernatural sanction for royal power. He viewed the 
monarchy as merely a constitutional form. “There is no species 
of Hngs,” he said. “A king is a thing men have made for their 
own selves, for quietness’ sake, just as in a family one man is 
appointed to buy the meat.” Sclden was especially bitter against 
the clergy, and did much to undermine veneration for church and 
king, and to encourage men to judge institutions and ideas in 
the light of reason and common sense. 

In addition, the civil liberties of Englishmen were emphasized 
and more clearly stated. The arguments of Eliot,’ Pym, and 
Hampden, the Petition of Eight, and the Bill of Eights illustrated 
the gradual development of the idea that every individual pos- 
sessed certain "fundamental liberties,” including freedom of per- 
son and. of property, that should not be arbitrarily interfered 
with. The identification of these with “natural rights” was an 
easy step. Thus by the development of English legal principles, a 
theory of limited monarchy and of civil liberty was worked out. 

The introduction of the theories of natural right and of social 
contract was due chiefly to the influence of the Scotch Pres- 
byterians and of the English Independents. The effort of 
Charles I to force episcopacy upon Scotland led to an ecclesiastical 
revolution, in which the Scotch people adopted a solemn Covenant 
( 1638 ), pledging themselves to maintain their worship and to 
uphold the king as long as he conformed to the laws of the church 
and of parliament. The Scotch people thus put into practice the 
theories of Buchanan'. When war broke out between king and 
parliament in England, the need of Scotch aid led parliament to 

* See his Institutes. 

•See his Table Talk, ed. by Reynolds. In reply to Grotius’ Ifarc Liberum, 
Gelden mote his Mare Clausum, and contended that the sea was private prop- 
erty. 

* See his Be Lure Magistratus, and his The Monareby of Ifon. 
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draw up a Solemn Lea^e and Covraant (1643), in which lead- 
ing individnals of both countries formed an alliance against the 
king. The conceptions of popular sovereignty and social contract 
were thus carried over into England; and parliament soon at- 
tempted to force the Presbyterian form of organization upon the 
established church and to exclude the Anglican bishops from politi- 
cal o£5ce. 

The adoption of Presbyterianism by the English parliament was 
hastened by the rise of numerous sects that seemed to threaten 
anarchy, and by the desire to prevent the revolution from going 
too far in the direction of democracy. The aristocratic tendencies 
of Presbyterianism appealed to many of the English leaders. The 
Independents believed in the autonomy of each congregation and 
in the right of every member to share in church administration. 
Each congregation was established by a covenant and formed a 
miniature republic. The founder of the Independents, Robert 
Brown, believed in the separation of church and state, and taught 
that magistrates had no authority over the consciences of men.* 
The Independent sects gained in strength during the Civil War 
and secured control of the government under Cromwell. They 
gave a further democratic impetus to the movement, and through 
their insistence on the right of private judgment in religious mat- 
ters, added the rights of freedom of worship and freedom of 
speech to the rights of life, liberty and property worked out by 
the lawyers. Their doctrine that any group of believers had the 
right to manage its own worship, and that the state had no au- 
thority to enforce religious uniformity, led to the principle of 
religious toleration and, when applied to political affairs, strength- 
ened the doctrine that government is based upon the consent of the 
people. Many Independents migrated to America, where condi- 
tions were especially favorable to the development of their ideas; 
and, .when the success of Cromwell brought their party into control 
in England, doctrines worked out by American leaders were reintro- 
duced into England.* 

The combination of religious and political issues in the contest 
between king and parliament thus brought into prominence the 
anti-monarchic doctrines of natural rights, social contract, and 

* The influence of Holland on the theory of toleration held by the Indepei^ 
dents was very great. Many of thoir loaders resided there for a time; and 
other groups migrated from Holland to England. 

^ See below, Sec. S. 
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popular sovereignty that were used by the Calvinists -whenever 
they had to struggle for religious freedom and by the Jesuits in 
their contest with Protestant kings. One important change in 
these doctrines was made in England. On the continent the units 
who possessed natural rights and who drew up the contract were 
generally conceived to be classes, representative bodies, corpora- 
tions, and the like. In England, however, emphasis was placed 
upon the indmdual, and the conception of popular sovereignty that 
resulted was, accordingly, more definite and real. The social con- 
tract and natural rights doctrines as developed in England were 
retransmitted to the continent in the eighteenth century, where 
they served as the theoretical background for the French Revolu- 
tion. 


5. PouTioAL Theory op the Commonwealth. 

During the ei-vil war parliament was eontrollcd by the Pres- 
byterians and refused toleration to other religious sects; the parlia- 
mentary army was composed largely of Independents, and leaned 
strongly toward the most radical sect, the Levellers. After the 
defeat of the royalist forces, the inevitable break between parlia- 
ment and army left the latter in control of the country. It drove 
the Presbyterians out of parliament, and finally executed the king 
and established its leader, Cromwell, as dictator. As usual, the 
revolution ultimately brought the radical group into power. Dur- 
ing this process the basis of political theory was largely shifted 
from constitutional and legal grounds to the doctrines of natural 
rights and human equality ; and these, in turn, were supported more 
by rational than by ecclesiastical arguments. 

The English radicals taught that men are by nature free and 
equal, that government is based upon law which represents the 
popular will, that all men, as individuals, possess natural rights 
to life, liberty, property, freedom of conscience and expression, 
and political equality. They were also accused of trying to revive 
the communistic ideas of Wyclif and of teaching that equality in 
property is also a natural right. These doctrines were put for- 
ward in numerous pamphlets of which those of Lt. Col. John Lil- 
bume* were most influential. He boldly asserted the sovereignty 
of the eommon people and maintained that parliament was merely 
the agent of the nation at large. His democratic ideas spread 
rapidly through the army and were largely responsible for its 
* See cepeeially hia Vox PlcViSf and bis Fundamental Iiibtrties of England, 
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clash with the aristocratic Presbyterian group in control of parlia- 
ment. The leader of the communist group was Gerard Win- 
stanley,^ who insisted that political changes were unimportant un* 
less they were accompanied by far-reaching social and economic 
transformations. In the army council, Ireton and Cromwell took 
a more conservative stand. They opposed equality of property and 
universal suffrage, appealed to law rather than to natural rights, 
and desired moderate and constitutional government. Force of 
circumstances compeUed, indeed, the adoption of autocracy in the 
Protectorate. 

Au important phase of the period following the removal of 
the king was the attempt of the army party to draw up written 
frameworks of government, based on the theory of social contract. 
The most important of these was The Agreement of the People 
(1647),’ put forward by the radical element in the army, and in- 
tended to serve as the basis of compromise with king and parlia- 
ment. This document declared itself to be an expression of popu- 
lar will and required the personal signature of every individual. It 
provided for a popularly elected representative body of a single 
house, with delegated and limited powers; it contained a bill of 
rights; and it specifically provided that the governing body should 
not interfere with the fundamental liberties. The- more conserva- 
tive element in the army and in the Rump Parliament prevented 
its being put into effect. After the dismissal of the Rump Parlia- 
ment brought Cromwell clearly into power, the officers of the army 
drew up a new constitution, the Instrument of Government 
(1654), providing for a Lord Protector and a parliament elected 
by those with considerable property qualifications. The powers 
of both Protector and parliament were carefully limited. This 
represented an attempt to revert to the constitutional system under 
Elizabeth, and was much more conservative than the Agreement 
of the People. The fear that the election of a parliament might go 
contrary to the commonwealth idee prevented the Instrument of 
Government from being put into effect; and Cromwell established 
a military dictatorship which was avowedly temporary and tran- 
sitional. While the ideas of a written constitution and of a 
constitutional check upon the government were thus suggested, they 
were not put into practical operation in England. 

’ See his The Lam of Freegom (1652) ; The Saints’ Paradise (1658). 

’ See S. H. Gardiner, Documents, No. 74. Compare the plan of BOTernment 
here presented with that cstahlished by the Fundamental Articles of Connecti- 
«at (1639). See W. MacDonald, Select Chartere, No. 14. 
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The more moderate theory of the commonwealth period was 
best represented in the writings of John Milton (1608-1674). 
Milton supported the parliamentary party, advocated complete 
separation of church and state, and at first favored the substitution 
of the Presbyterian for the Episcopal system in church organiza- 
tion. Later he upheld Independency, and took active part in 
politics under the Commonwealth and Protectorate. When parlia- 
ment in 1643 issued an ordinance for the control of printers and 
book-sellers, Milton * defended the right of free expression as a 
privilege of citizenship and a benefit to the state. He proceeded to 
defend liberty in general, arguing that it is essential to the dignity 
of man and to the development of his faculties of reason. He 
opposed governmental restriction and supervision, argued for re- 
ligious toleration, and was the first prophet of the individualism 
that became dominant in the nineteenth century. 

After the execution of Charles I, Milton® identified himself 
with the regicides. Influenced by Buchanan, to whom he fre- 
quently referred, he argued that men, born free and with natural 
rights, formed political associations by mutual agreement and chose 
kings and magistrates as their deputies. Laws, framed or con- 
sented to by all, bound rulers as well as subjects. Ultimate politi- 
cal power resided in the people, who have the same right to depose 
as to establish a king, and who are under obligation to remove 
tyrants. 

On the appearance of the Eikon- Basilike, a clever forgery 
. by Gauden, a royalist divine, Milton, at the request of the Council 
of State, made reply.® In this he attacked the institution of 
monarchy. At the same time, frightened by the growth of radi- 
calism, he opposed extreme democratic ideas and indicated his 
naturally aristocratic point of view. When Salmasius, professor at 
Leyden, expressed the horror of Europe at the execution of the 
king and defended the monarchical principle,* Milton again was 
deputed to reply. He argued' against tyranny and hereditary 
rule as being contrary to natural law. He described the common- 
wealth as the best government possible under existing conditions. 

*In his Areopagitica (1644), TfrittcB in tho form of a speech to parlia- 
ment. 

’In his The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates (1649). 

•In his MiattoMastes. 

*ln his Vefensio Fogia pro Oaralo I (1649). 

'In his Vefensio Topuli Anglicani (1651). 
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Milton disliked the role of a single person; at the same time he 
had little confidence in representative democracy. 

As dissatisfaction -with the Protectorate increased, Milton tried 
to prevent the recall of Charles n by putting forward a plan of 
republican government,^ He advocated a system consisting of a 
body of representatives holding by permanent tenure and choos- 
ing an executive council from their own number. The contrast 
between his great expectations in the earlj- days of the struggle 
and the inability of the ignorant and fanatical men of his day to 
properly use the liberty they had secured drove him to the despair- 
ing paradox of a perpetual senate. Milton was temperamentally 
undemocratic, and personally attached to the autocratic Crom- 
well. It was, therefore, difficult for him to represent consistently 
the democratic theory that underlay the Puritan effort. 

6. Hakbikcton’. 

The most ^stematic and suggestive plan of government to 
replace the monarchy that had been destroyed in England was 
put forward, in the form of a political romance,- by James Har- 
rington (1611-1677). Harrington maintained a non-partisan at- 
tude in the civil war, and his book, which attracted much at- 
tention, aroused the suspicion of both factions. His work mani- 
fested wide reading in history and in the writings of other political 
theorists, as well as keen observation of contemporary events in 
Europe. Harrington spent some time at Venice and derived many 
of his political ideas from a study of its government. He said 
that no man can be a politician unless he is first a historian and 
a traveler. He prefaced his plan of a model commonwealth by a 
sketch of seven of the principal republican constitutions of his- 
tory. He was a great admirer of Aristotle and Machiavelli, and a 
severe critic of Hobbes,’ whose Lcviaihan had just appeared. 

Influenced by the study of history and by conditions in Eng- 
land, Harrington believed that stability in government is highly 
desirable, and that the true principle by which governments should 
be judged is the balance of forces within them. He believed that 
aU states will have either governments of laws, aiming at general 

‘In his The Scadi) OTid Sojy Way 1o Estatlish a Free Comr.or.irfalfh 
(1660). „ 

^The CoKmouircaJth of Oceana (1656), dedicated to Croimrel], whom nar- 
rinpton hoped would put its priseiples into effect. Sec Morley’s edition. 

’ Sec below, Cli. xu. Sec. £. 
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welfare, or goyemments of men, aiming at some private interests.* 
He made a further distinction between the self-goyermnent of a 
nation and the government of one people Ijy another. He then 
investigated the principles underlying a permanent and desirable 
system of government, both in their material basis and in their 
psychological background, holding that all power is derived either 
from wealth or from intellectual distinction. 

Harrington argued that political authority naturally follows 
the distribution of wealth, and that political stability can be main- 
tained only where sovereignty is located in the hands of those who 
hold the greater amount of property. Monarchy and aristocracy, 
accordingly, are natural only when land, which is the main form 
of wealth except in commercial city-states, is in the hands of one 
or a few. In England, where the great estates of the nobility and 
the monasteries had been broken up by the Tudors, a common- 
wealth was the proper form of government. To maintain its sta- 
bility, a law preventing any person from owning more than a 
certain amount of land should be enacted. Harrington was thus 
one of the earliest interpreters of the economic basis of history 
and of political structure. 

A detailed scheme of constitutional organization, which the 
author believed corresponded to the rational nature of man, was 
then proposed. This consisted of a senate, composed of the "natu- 
ral aristocracy,” whose function it was to initiate policies and 
laws; a council, consisting of the mass of the poxmlation or their 
representatives, with the function of voting upon the recommen- 
dations of the senate ; and a magistracy to carry on the adminis- 
trative functions of government. This system was to be 
strengthened by several subsidiary provisions, such as eleetion by 
secret ballot and rotation in ofSce. Freedom of religion was pro- 
vided for, and a system of universal and compulsory education 
under the control of the state was suggested. 

While Harrington’s book was written in the form of a utopia, 
and was allowed to circulate by Cromwell on the ground that it 
was too impractical to be dangerous, it was in fact an earnest 
appeal to his countrymen. Strong efforts were made by Harring- 
ton and his friends to induce parliament to adopt features of the 
plan. Harrington was less interested in liberty than was Milton, 

’ Note ttie closing sentence in the Bill of Bights prefixed to the Mnssachn- 
setts eoiisritnrion of 1730, “to the end it may bo a government of Ians and 
not of nien.“ 
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but he Tras more practical and gave more attention to the system 
of governmental organization and to the actual facts of politics. 
His book was eagerly read. In England interest was so keen that 
the Rota Club, the first known debating society, was formed to 
discuss its proposals. The English preferred, however, to return 
to their earlier institutions, and the restoration of the monarchy 
brought Harrington’s vogue to an end. His work was more influ- 
ential in America. "The constitutions of Carolina, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania reflected his thought, and a century later his 
authority was fully quoted in the discussions which preceded and 
followed the elaboration of the American constitution. His works 
formed the political bible of Otis and John Adams, and Jefferson’s 
copy is preserved in the Library of Congress. Translated into 
French during the Revolution, they supplied Si6yes with many of 
his ideas. Thus Harrington’s name arrests us in the three great 
revolutions of the modem world.” ^ 

7. PlLMEB. ' I 

Sir Robert Pilmer { ? -1653) played an unimportant part 
during the civil war, and his chief work ‘ was not published until 
long after his death. His Patriarcha was, however, important, 
partly because it was answered by Sydney and Locke, partly be- 
cause it was the best statement of a theory of monarchy adopted 
by many Tories after the Restoration. Pilmer agreed with nobbea_ 
concerning the absolute nature of royal power, but attacked the 
social contract basis from which Hobbes derived it. He properly 
pointed out that the state of nature and social-compact doctrine 
was essentially opposed to absolute monarchy, and that, if thcL- 
people originally possessed supreme power and were free to choose 
their government, only a democracy would be lawful. He denied 
the assumption of original equality among men, and also the prin- 
ciple that authority rested upon human consent. He agreed with 
Bodin that there must be in every state a single, absolute, and 
irresponsible sovereign power. 

Pilmer argued that government originated in an enlargement 
of the family, the king being the father, and the people his chil- 

' G. P. Gooch, Fotttieal Thought in Biigland from Saeoji to Uallfar, 121. 

'Patriarrha, or the natural Poukt of Kings (IfiSD), polilishcil in MnrJcy’s 
edition of Loche’s Two Trratisrs of CMl Govrrnmint. Sco also his Olisrrra- 
tions concerning the Originall of Government (1052), n criticism of Hobbes, 
Milton, Groliiis, and Hiintoii. 
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dren.^ The metaphor that the king was the father of his people 
was thus translated into an argument for absolutism. Patriarchal 
rule was the original form of authority, according to the Scriptures 
and to history; and monarchy was both a divine institution and 
in accordance with the laws of nature. Paternal authority was the 
only inalienable natural right, and this was perpetuated in the 
absolute authority of the king in every monarchic state. The 
alternative to monarchy was anarchy or military despotism. More- 
over, monarchy was the only government that could preserve true 
religion, the diversity of religions in Holland and the lack of 
religion in Venice being adduced as proof. The king was thus 
made the source of law, with parliament reduced to an advisory 
body; and the passive obedience of subjects was enjoined. Politi- 
cal sovereignty was derived from the original patriarchal authority, 
transmitted, under divine approval, through hereditary succession. 
In the absence of an heir, a new ruler,, chosen by the heads of the 
great families, might be considered as the choice of God. 

Filmer’s notions were founded partly on history and partly on 
a belief in natural law. "What was chiefly valuable in his theory 
was the conception that the state is a natural and organic growth, 
not a mechanical organization created by contract. He shifted the 
main support of the divine-right theory from Scriptural texts to 
the teachings of nature. "What was according to nature, he held 
to be divinely ordained. The abandonment of the theological basis 
of divine right really paved the way for the overthrow of the 
theory, since it was easier to criticize Pilmer’s interpretation of 
history, or to point out that democratic principles are also natural, 
than it was to meet the theological arguments on their own ground. 
Besides, the tendency to interpret the principles of the law of 
nature in anti-monarchic terms was too strong -for Pilmer, or even 
the abler thinker, Hobbes, to effectively oppose. 

8. PuBiTAN Ideas ni Ambmca. 

The period of political and ‘religious controversy in England 
gave a stimulus to the colonization of America. Under the early 
Stuarts, Independents and Puritans migrated to New England in 
order to carry on their worship unmolested. "When Charles I was 
beheaded and Cromwell came into power, many Anglican royalists 
settled in the southern colonies. Catholics sought refuge in Maxy- 

*The patriarcHal theory of govenunent had been euggesfed by Aquinas, 
and occaaion.*iHy referred to by later writers. 
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land, and Quakers in Penn^lvania. These colonists brought ivith 
them English common lair and English traditions and institutions 
of government; and they found in America an environment highly 
favorable to the growth of democratg^ and individualism. TVhile 
there was little systematic political speculation until the time of 
the American Revolution, the form of government that grew up 
in the colonies showed the influence of English ideas and issues. 

. The Puritan ideals of New England were perhaps the most 
important in firing the direction of American thought. The influ- 
ence of the church was dominant; and a theocratic and intolerant 
system, based upon Old Testament teachings and reminiscent of 
Calvin at Geneva, was attempted. "Wlnle the Calvinistio doctrine 
that church and state are distinct societies was held, it was gen- 
erally recognized that the civil anthorily should guarantee the 
observance of church doctrine and ceremony and punish trans- 
gressors against the moral law. The preservation of true religion 
was the chief duty of the state, and church membership was a 
requisite to full citizenship. 

This doctrine was chaRenged by the Independents, of whom 
Roger "Williams* was chief spokesman. He contended that the 
state is entirely distinct from the church, and that civil magis- 
trates should- have no jurisdiction in ecclesiastical affairs. He 
argued for freedom of conscience, first on Scriptural grounds, sec- 
ond, because it is socially and politically expedient. In its political 
aspects his doctrine taught that civil government was based on 
popular consent, expressed through an original contract. His 
ideas exerted considerable influence in England during the period 
of the Commonwealtii. 

The Puritans brought to America the undemocratic doctrines 
of Calvin, and in the early settlements only a small proportion 
were freemen and had a voice in government. There were, how- 
ever, several influences, aside from the frontier conditions of the 
new environment and tiie jealously guarded civil liberties of Eng- 
lishmen, that made for democracy. The use of the social contract 
as a method of establishing the body politic was widespread in 
New England. The Mayflower Compact (1620), the Fundamental 
Orders of Connecticut (1639) and the Newport Declaration (1641) 

» In his Slouiy Tenent of Persecuiion for Cause of Conscience (1644) ; and 
his Bloudy Tenent yet more Aioudy . (1652). For the contxoTcr^ betvraen 
■Wiilisms and John Cotton, the leader of the Massachnsetts. theocracy, see 
J. A. Doyle, Puritan Colonies, I, Ch. iv. ... p 
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were examples. A clear statement of the social contract theory was 
made by the Connectient preacher, Thomas Hooker.* The Congre- 
gational system of church organization, in which each body of 
worshipers was independent and chose its own minister, was 
generally adopted in New England. This not only strengthened 
the covenant idea, but also led to local self-government and the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty. The contract theory emphasized 
the importance of the individual in both church and state; both 
were formed by voluntary consent. Under the conditions of the 
new world, this individualistic idea contained a germ of democ- 
racy which rapidly replaced the theocratic and aristocratic ten- 
dencies of early New England. 

The southern colonies, with their Anglican and royalist tradi- 
tion, their plantation system, and their extensive employment of 
slave labor, were less inclined to democracy and local self- 
government. Nevertheless, every attempt to establish a definite 
aristocratic organization of society and government failed. The 
Quakers also brought to America the Anabaptist attitude toward 
taking an oath in the courts and toward military service. 

Considerable progress was made toward the idea of a written 
constitution in the American colonies. The charters granted to 
the colonial-commercial companies, containing land grants and 
governing powers as well as commercial monopolies, were brought 
to America, and served as a written basis of government and a 
guarantee of local privileges. Two of the colonies retained their 
charters until the Revolution and found them satisfactory as con- 
stitutions after becoming independent states. In the proprietary 
colonies, frames of government were drawn up, influenced largely 
by the documents of the Commonwealth period and by the ideas 
of Harrington’s Oceana. The Fundamental Constitutions of Caro- 
lina (1669), often attributed to John Locke, established an aristo- 
cratic system in which governing power was associated with prop- 
erty. 'William Penn prepared (diarters for New Jersey (1676) and 
Pennsylvania (1683), in which many of the devices of the Oceana 
were put into practice. These constitutions were considered models 
and were expected to be permanent. Pennsylvania, in particular, 
ac(]uired great fame in Europe; Voltaire and Montesquieu wrote 
of it in terms of high admiration. The attempts were, however, 
failures, although the belief in property qualifications, the con- 

’Iit Iii.s Stirvrn nf thr Sitmme of Church Discipline (1G48). 
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ception of d-vil and religious liberty, and the idea of a -written 
constitution sur-dved. 

The democratic movement during the colonial period was mani- 
fest in the contest between the royal governors and the colonial 
assemblies. The contest represented, in -the main, the same issues 
as that between king and parliament in England; and parties in 
the colonies adopted the English names, Whig and Tory. The 
assemblies, controlling the finances, steadily enlarged their powers, 
and the administrative control of the home government was nar- 
rowed. This conflict gave- the colonists experience in practical 
politics and served as a rallying point for tendencies favorable to 
popular government and to independence. 
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CHAPTBE Xir. 


BOBBES AUD LOCKB. 

1 . The Stai® op Natube and the Social Contract. 

In the "works of Hobbes and Locke the doctrines of the law of 
nature and the social contract reached their culmination in Eng- 
land. Since ancient times these ideas had been familiar in politick 
thought. The early Gireeks and Bomans riewed the law of nature 
negatively as the antithesis to the law of the (aty, but under the 
Stoics the term acquired a pomtive significance as equivalent to 
the moral law. The Boman lawyers usually identified the law of 
nature with the Jits gentimi, and distinguished it Stom. the jus 
civile; although some jurists, Ulpian for example, distinguished- 
between the jus naturale and the jvs gentium, without maMng the 
distinction clear. In the Middle Ages the usual classification of 
law was threefold, i.e., the law of nature, the law of God, and the 
positive law. - The law of nature was generally combined with and 
subordinated to the law of God, Protestants finding its main prin- 
ciples in the Decalogue, and Catholics in the canon law. Grad- 
ually the idea that the law of nature was the embodiment of human 
reason rather than of authority came to the front. In the works of 
Hooker and of Grotius this conception was prominent, though not 
yet quite clear. Scriptural texts and historical precedents were 
still depended upon. Hobbes, however, made an unambiguous 
statement. To him there was no other law of nature than reason ,- 
and the provisions of the law of nature were deductions of reason 
from human nature. 

The idea that a state of nature, in which men lived under natu- 
ral law only and possessed natural rights, preceding the establish- 
ment of political society, was occasionally suggested by earlier 
writers,^ but it did not become prominent until the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. While the conception, of a state of 
nature is an historical one, it was not investigated by the methods 
of histoiy. It was regarded as a necessary postulate to natural 

*For example, by Mariana and by Grrotins. ■ 
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law and natural rights. In order to support the popular basis of 
authority and the inalienable rights of man, it was desirable to 
conceive deductively of an original association of manldnd previous 
to the establishment of the authority and law of the state. Two 
main conceptions of the state of nature arose. One regarded it as 
an idyllic condition of simplicity and virtue, which the establish- 
ment of civil authority had destroyed and which men should aim 
to reestablish. The other riewed it as a condition of strife and 
violence, which the establishment of the state had remedied, and 
to which men were prone to relapse unless they were politically 
wise and energetic. In the Middle Ages the doctrine of the fall of 
man and the antagonism of ehureh to state pictured political so- 
ciety as an evil and primitive anarchy as essentially blessed. The 
sixteenth century was an age of economic change and political 
expansion. The old order was decried and new ideas were wel- 
comed. Political theorists, especially those who wished to magnify 
the power of the king, regarded the state of nature as utter bar- 
barism, and considered an orderly, well-governed political society 
as the noblest work of civilization. This was the point of view of 
Hobbes. By the time of Rousseau, a romantic belief in the excel- 
lence of primitive simplicity had again arisen. The literature of 
the period was filled with praises of the noble savage. Accord- 
ingly, Rousseau pictured the state of nature as one of innocence 
and joy, and recommended a return to natural simplicity as the 
only cure for the evils of his day. 

The idea that the state was founded by an agreement or con- 
tract was also by no means new. It was referred to and criticized 
by Plato and Aristotle. In the form of a covenant, it was pictured 
in the Old Testament, and introduced into medieval political 
theory through the church. The feudal obligations of lords and 
vassals, freely undertaken by both parties, also prepared the way 
for the idea that the relations between ruler and subjects had a 
contractual basis. In its juristic aspects, it was closely connected 
with the Roman law of partnerships or corporations. The theory 
was suggested by 'William of Ockam, who based civil government 
and private property upon the consent of the governed. By the 
later part of the sixteenth century, the idea was quite familiar, 
and was largely used in resisting the claims of princes to absolute 
dominion over their subjects. It was also used by the Jesuits in' 
order to disijarage the human basis of secular authority in con- 
trast to the divine basis of the ecclesiastical system. It took a 
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leading place in the theories of Buchanan and Althusius, and in 
the Vindiciae. Sometimes it was viewed as a contract between 
God and people to uphold the true religion; sometimes it was a 
contract of every man with every man to establish a body politic ; 
sometimes it was a contract between people and ruler, defining 
the terms upon which authority was delegated to the latter. 

In England, Bichard Hooker outlined the social contract as 
early as 1594. The importance of economic interests, the influence 
of the new and wealthy mercantile class, and the strong position 
of the lawyers made the contractual theory of society especially 
popular in that country. During the Civil War, the contract 
theory became very prominent as a support of the democratic party 
against the divine right monarchy; and the documents of the 
Commonwealth period took the form of “agreements of the peo- 
ple.” The doctrine thus became an accepted article in the creed 
of the Whig Party, and a statement of it was burned at Oxford 
(1672) during the reaction following the Bestoration. After the 
Bevolution of 1688, it -was reaffirmed, the removal of James. II 
being justified on the ground that, by his misgovemment, he had 
broken the original contract between king and people. 

The theory of contract, which substituted civil for natural 
relations, became the generally accepted doctrine of the leading 
thinkers during the later part of the seventeenth, and the greater 
part of the eighteenth, century. It seemed to be the only reason- 
able alternative to the doctrine of divine right ; and it appealed to 
the advocates of liberty, since it suggested a method of limiting 
the arbitrary authority of kings. Philosophical and rational 
thinkers, trying to break away from the theological method of 
interpretation, adopted it; for it gave authority a human basis 
which could be discussed and criticized. 

It also appealed to many because it emphasized the part played 
by conscious human will in the evolution of society, and viewed 
the individual, with his natural rights, as the unit whose interests 
were of prime importance. While the doctrine was unhistorical, 
and was destroyed later by the criticisms of Hume, Bentham, 
Burke, and Kant, it exercised a tremendous influence, especially 
in England, America, and Prance, where, through the work of 
Locke and il^usseau, it served as the basis for the revolutions that 
created modern democracy and individual liberty. 
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2. Hobbes. 

The first comprehensiye wort in political philosophy by an 
Englishman was that of Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679).^ Hobbes 
was primarily a philosopher, not a partisan in the political dis- 
pute. He believed ’that he was dealing with eternal verities and 
writing for all time. He was, nevertheless, much influenced by 
the issues of the period.® He lived in close touch with the Royal- 
ists and was much distressed by the lawlessness and turbulence of 
the Puritan Revolution. He was of an orderly disposition and be- 
lieved that the theory of natural law, as put forward by the anti- 
monarchists, led to anarchy. Unable to support the theory of 
divine tight, he wished to justiJfy a strong' state and an absolute 
government on rational grounds. Accordingly, he developed the 
theory of natural law and social contract into a support for ab- 
solutism. The sovereignty of the state must be based upon ungues- 
tioning obedience. The state was the great Leviathan, a giant 
made up of men, in which there must be absolute unity and all- 
comprehensive power. AU associations within the state were 
“worms in the entrails of Leviathan.” The loose aggregation of 
borough, manor, guild, and church, which formed the pre-Tudor 
state must be replaced by an all-powerful, national monarchy. The 
theory of indivisible sovereignty and of law as the command of 
the sovereign had been proclaimed by Bodin in France. .Sir 
Thomas South, ’ using the same conception of sovereignty, had 
identified it with parliament in England. There was, however, in 
his work sotne confusion between historical, political, and legal 
sovereignty, and the statement of Hobbes, was clearer and more 
consistent. 

In his method, Hobbes gave little attention to history or to the 
quotation of authorities. Neither did ho examine the actual facts 
of political experience. He began by giving elaborate and acute 
definitions of leading concepts, and followed this by a close chain 
of deductive reasoning. The influence of the new natural science 
that was arising * led him to a mechanical and deterministic view 

* The Levidtlian (1051). See Motley’s edition. Hobbes’ other important 
political writings were the Elements of Law, Natural an3 FoHtio (written in 
1640,'publishea in 1050), the Z>c Give (1(!42) and the Behemoth or a Dialogue 
on the Civil Wars (1679). 

’He said that England "was boiling hot with questions concerning the 
right of dominion and the obedience due from subjects.*-’ 

*Tn his Be Bcpiiblica Anglorum (1583). 

* Hobbes was especially influenced by the mathematical and physical science 
of B.qcon, O.-ililco, and DcscarteB, 
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of hiinian nature. He denied freedom of choice and did not be- 
lieve in the medieval ideal of the fall of man from a primitive con- 
dition of innocence and bliss. He held that men are by nature 
approximately equal, none being so strong that he is above fear, 
and none so weak that he may not be dangerous. He believed 
that, because of competition among men, the state of nature was 
one of anarchy and of wolcnce, with every man ’s hand against his 
neighbor. The life of man was "solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, 
short,” and ideas of right and justice were unknown. 

Political society was created artificially by a social contract 
because of the desire for security. Self-interest was the motive 
behind all authority and law. Law was the result of the general 
desire for self-preservation. Morality arose as a result of law. 
Hobbes was thus distinctly utilitarian. Morality was mere con- 
venience. Self-preservation compelled men to unite and to submit 
to rules of conduct, or laws. These created moral rules which 
were, therefore, natural. Hobbes made a distinction between 
natural right and natural law. Natural right was the liberty pos- 
sessed by all men of doing what was necessary for the preservation 
of existence. Natural law was a rule, discovered by reason, for- 
bidding anything unfavorable to preservation. The equal natural 
rights of men made the state of nature one of war; natural law led 
men to escape from this condition by establishing the state and 
the sovereign. Once this was done, the mil of the sovereign be- 
came the only true law. 

In order to guarantee peace, the individuals who, by mutual 
agreement, had formed a political association, were compelled to 
give up their natural rights to some "common power to keep them 
in awe, and to direct their actions to the common benefit.” The 
person or body who received this power was the sovereign. The 
sovereign, however, was not a party to the contract. The contract- 
ing parties were, rather, the individuals in the eomraunitj', and the 
sovereign was the result of the pact. He was, therefore, an agent 
with unlimited power and with an authority that could not be 
taken from him. Indeed, while' he might delegate his powers, he 
could not divest himself of them. The contract once made could 
not be broken, since any one who refused to obey returned to the 
original state of war and could be destroyed. 

Hobbes did not insist that sovereignty should necessarily be 
vested in one man. He believed, however, that monarchy was the 
most desirable form of government, since it was least subject to 
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passion or to dissolution hy civil war. He insisted that sovereignty 
was absolute and could not be divided, and that it must be located 
in a simple organ. The idea of limited monarchy was especially 
repugnant. Neither did Hobbes emphasize the formation of the 
state by a social contract as an actual historical occurrence. He 
viewed the state of nature rather as the logical and normal condi- 
tion of mankind if unrestrained by a political system. 

The right of subjects to resist, even in case of tyranny, was 
expressly denied. The punishment of unjust rulers must be left 
to God alone. The liberty of the subject consisted in whatever 
the sovereign did not forbid, and in such natural rights as men 
could not surrender, such as self-preservation and freedom from 
self-accusation. On the other hand, since the sovereign was estab- 
lished to famish protection, the obligation of subjects was due 
only as.long as the sovereign was able to fulfil this fnnction. If 
a revolution prevailed against him, he had failed to keep the peace 
and to carry out the contract. His legal rights, therefore, had 
disappeared. In this part of his doctrine Hobbes was driven to 
logical confusion. He did not, however, approve of paternalistic 
government. "While the sovereign had the right to make laws in 
detail, he should in practice permit whatever did not disturb the 
peace. Laws should be few and simple. Hobbes had no conception 
of the state as a promoter of social welfare. It was a necessary 
evil, needed to protect men from their savage instincts. 

Hobbes defined law as the formal command of the sover- 
eign, addressed to a subject, and clearly distinguished it from 
morality and from policy. The sovereign alone had the power to 
make and to repeal laws, but was himself above the law and not 
subject to it. Hobbes repudiated the law of nature, as it was 
generally held, saying that if it existed every man could interpret 
it in his own way. He swept away the support which the various 
English factions, found in the moral law, in custom, and in prece- 
dent, and made the will of the sovereign authoritative. His doe- 
trine that law is the command of a superior and that every law 
must be enforceable by punishment was taken over later by Austin.^ 
Hobbes taught, however, that no one was answerable if, through 
no fault of his own, he was ignorant of the law. 

Hobbes held that the sovereign was supreme in spiritual as 
well as in temporal affairs, although in practice he advised re- 
ligious toleration. The claims of Puritan and Catholic, in the 

^Seo below, Ch. zsi, Sec. 4. 
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England of his da}', threatened the absolute sovereignty of the 
state which he eonsidered essential. His strongest aceusatiom 
were made against the Catholie church, and he repudiated the 
pretensions of the ecclesiastical sj’stem and the dogmas with which 
it controlled men’s minds. He was bitterly attacked by the 
clergy and accused of atheism; for years, every sort of free 
thought was stigmatized as Hobbism. 

The theory of Hobbes had little immediate following in English 
political thought, although it probably influenced Cromwell in 
deciding to assume dictatorial power. The monarchi.sts of the 
Bestoration distrusted Hobbes because he had treated all churches 
with scant reverence and because bis secular doctrine of the origin 
of kingship conflicted with the theory of di^nne right. The par- 
liamentary leaders disliked even more his repudiation of limited 
monarchy and his denial of the fundamental laws, natural and con- 
stitutional, behind the commands of the sovereign. His doctrines 
were not renved in England until the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century, in the works of Bentham and Austin. His com- 
parison of the state to a human organism was taken up later by 
Spencer and the sociologists. On the continent, however, his doc- 
trines were developed immediately by Spinoza. 

No writer has taken a more extreme ^'icw than Hobbes of the 
absolute nature of .sovereignty. While Maehiavclli had separated 
politics from religion and morals in practice, Hobbes set politics 
above religion and morals in philosophic theoiy. Wliilc Bodin 
limited sovereignty by divine law, natural law, and the law of 
nations, Hobbes made sovereignly, all-powerful and unlimited. 
While Grotius taught that the law of nature and of nations was 
binding upon all states, Hobbes taught that the law of nature and 
of nations, and even of God, was binding upon men only through 
the will of their oun sovereign. States, he said, lived in a state of 
nature, and the law of nations was merely the dictates of reason 
as to the rules best adapted to secure the desires of each. While 
Hobbes’ theory of sovereignty resulted in absolutism, it was never- 
thclc.ss hosed upon the doctrine that all men arc naturally equal, 
and upon a belief in the desirability of a large degree of individual 
freedom. The attempt to divert the social contract thcorj' to the 
support of absolutism was a complete failure, and the main line of 
development in tlic direction of revolution and democracy was 
taken up by Locke.' 

* See lielow, Sec. 4^ 
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3. PoLinau.' Theobt op the Ebstoeahoh. , 

The restoration of the English monarchy in 1660 strengthened 
the alliance between the crown and the establi^ed church, and 
gave a new impetus to the doctrine of divine right and of passive 
submission. The popularity of Pilmer’s work indicated the domi- 
nant theory of the day. The Tories, as the supporters of the king 
and the Anglican church were called, resisted every attempt of 
their opponents, the "Whigs, to limit the royal authority or to 
liberalize existing institutions in church and state. They repu- 
diated the theory that the state was based upon populaw contract 
or that the people had any right to resist, even in case of tyraimy. 
In the tide of reaction, Harrington was sent to the Tower and 
Milton’s works were burned by the hangman. 

The Protestant sects urged religious toleration,^ but ceased to 
take an active part in politics; and the radical political and eco- 
nomic theories which they had urged practically disappeared. 
Pear of the Protestant dissenters and of the Catholics prevented 
toleration. Under Charles II the church party was inclined to 
treat the dissenters liberally, but feared the Catholics. The king 
had no interest 'in the Protestant sects, but was inclined to favor 
the Catholics. The accession of Jaihes II, an avowed Catholic, 
united Anglican and dissenter, revived- the old issue of royal 
prerogative, and brought the "Whig party into power. The depo- 
sition of James, the accession of "William and Mary by act of a 
revolutionary convention, and the passing of the Bill of Eights 
marked the final success of the parliamentary over the royalist 
theory of government. The Eevolution of 1688, however, was the 
work of conservative and practical men who had no confidence in 
republican government or in theories of equality. _ "While they 
opposed the doctrine of divine right, they desired a limited mon- 
archy and an aristocratic control of government. This point of 
view, characteristic of the "Whigs in .English polities, was repre- 
sented in the political philosophy of John Locke. 

Even before Locke, the challenge thrown down by Pilmer had 
been taken up by Algernon Sydney (1622-1683), a leader of the 
more advanced "Whigs and a firm believer in h'berty. Sydney was 
charged with treason and executed after the Eye House Plot, one 

’See Anflrew Marvell’s The Sehsaraal- Transposed; and "William Penn's 
Great Case of Liberty of Conseienee (J6T1), and England’s Present Interest 
Discovered (1675). 
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-of the aceusations being the nature of the doctrines in his unpub- 
lished book.‘ He made a reasoned indictment of divine right, and 
restated the doctrine that authority rests upon public consent. 
Sydney displayed an enormous amount of historical learning and 
was especially attracted by the Boman commonwealth. In many 
ways his Discourses resembled Machiavelli’s Discourses on Livy. 

Sydney followed Milton in expounding the theory of limited 
contract} in which the people, delegating certain powers to their 
ruler, reserved certain liberties to themselves. He also argued 
that the contract bound only those who made it, or at most their 
descendants; and that it remained in force only so long as the 
ruler used his delegated authority for the public good. Sydney 
praised liberty, but disliked equality. He favored a moderate and 
constitutional system. He kept alive the flame of liberty during 
the dark days of the Restoration, and gave an impetus to the con- 
stitutional revolution of 1688 which finally destroyed, in England, 
the theory of divine right. 

The most original thinker of the Restoration period, George 
Savile, Marquis of Halifax (1633-1695),* steered a middle course 
in the conflict between Whigs and Tories. Though he never wrote 
a comprehensive treatise, his pamphlets, full of wit and brilliant 
aphorisms, were marked by deep thought and observation. Halifax 
was a conservative by temperament, and favored a moderate policy 
of compromise. Like Hobbes, he held a pessimistic view of human 
nature. He opposed persecution and violence, and wished to avoid 
civil war. He advocated a limited monarchy and a restrained 
individual liberty, and supported legal and constitutional methods. 
He favored toleration of non-conformists and of Catholics, although 
he would exclude the latter from office. In foreign policy he be- 
lieved that England should form an entente with Holland, and 
should hold the balance of power between Prance and Spain ; and 
that Cromwell had made a mistake in supporting the stronger 
rather than the weaker state. He insisted upon the importance of . 
a strong navy as the basis of England’s security. Halifax ap- 
proached politics in an empirical spirit and tested theories by their 

‘His Discourses Concerning Government, prepered as a reply to Pitoer’s 
Patriorcha, but uot published until I69S. This book was eagerly studied in 
both the old and new world during the eighteenth century. 

’See his The Cliaraefcr of a Trimmer (1GB4), mitten in answer to Roger 
L 'Estrange ‘s attack upon him in The Observator. Also his Defter to o Dis- 
senter (1094). His Thoughts and Scfiections were published in 1750, long 
after his death. 
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workings. He opposed both the divine right theory of the monar- 
chists and the natural right theory of the republicans. In an age 
when most men appealed to Scripture and to precedent, or to 
fnndamental principles and natural law, the modernity of his 
thought is most refreshing. 

The theories of the 'Whigs, especially as they were put forward 
by Sydney and Locke, found many advocates in Prance: Sydney’s 
Discourses were translated into French in 1702 and read by Rous- 
seau. Bourdaloue, the famous preacher at the court of Louis XIV, 
preached his ideas in the presence of the king. In 1750 d’Argen- 
son wrote: “The English ideas on politics and liberty have passed 
the sea and are being adopted here.’’* In America the 'Whig 
doctrines were accepted by the colonists and 'embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence and the American bills of rights. 

4. Looks. 

'The theorist of the Revolution of 1688 was John Locke (1632- 
1704), whose chief political work' was a philosophic defense of 
the parliamentary party. Locke came under the liberalizing influ- 
ences that were beginning to be felt in England. He was confi- 
dential secretary to Lord Shaftesbury, the founder of the "Whig 
Party, and he had some experience in practical politics. He op- 
posed the ecclesiastical and' political methods in force during the 
later Stuart period. He attacked both the divine right theory of 
the Anglicans and of Pilmer, and the theory of absolutism which 
Hobbes bad deduced from the social contract. At the same time, 
he had no sympathy with the extremist doctrines held by the 
.radical Whigs. 

r^he first of Locke’s two treatises was written to disprove the 
doctp iihe of royal prerogative baaed upon divine right. It followed 
the method of Sydney in refuting point by point the arguments 
of Pilmer’s PairiarcJui. His second treatise, Of Givil Government, 
was a comprehensive and systematic discussion of the origin, na- 
ure, and province of government. It was, implicitly, a reply to 
Bbbes, although Locke noticeably avoided a deliberate refutation 
of he Leviathan He acknowledged his indebtedness to Hooker, 
froiwhom he derived his main ideas. He agreed with Hobbes 
in hi individualistic point of view and in his dependence upon 

Unusscau ct Ics origines du cosmopoUtisme Utteraire, 25-26. 

Treatises of Government (1690). See Morlcy's edition. The 
Letter (1685) gives his views on the relation o£ church to state. 
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the social contract theory, bnt he rejected almost every premise 
of Hobbes’ philosophy. 

According to Locke, the original state of nature was one in 
which peace and reason prevailed. It was pre-political, but not 
pre-social.* It was not lawless, since men lived under natural law, 
which Locke, following Orotius, defined as a body of rules deter- 
mined by reason, for the guidance of men in their natural condi- 
tion. Hobbes made the law of nature the antithesis of real law; 
Locke made it the condition antecedent to real law. Under the 
law of nature all men were equal and possessed equal natural 
rights. Following the Independents, Locke defined these as the 
rights to life, liberty, and property. Like Hobbes, he considered 
the right of self-preservation fundamental. Liberty he defined as 
exemption from all rules except the rules of nature. Private prop- 
erty was derived from primitive communism when an individual 
incorporated his labor in some object’ 

The absence of any agreement as to what constituted the law 
of nature, and of any judge to settle disputes, as well as the in- 
ability of the individual to maintain his natural rights against 
injustice, led to uncertainties which became intolerable. Accord- 
ingly, the individuals, by means of a social contract, formed a body 
politic, giving up their personal right to interpret and administer 
the law of nature in return for a guarantee that their natural 
rights to life, liberty, and property would be preserved. The 
contract was thus specific and limited, not general as Hobbes had 
said. Moreover, the power given up was not vested in a single 
man or organ, but in the community as a whole. Even the sover- 
eignty of the political community, or state, was not absolute, it 
having only the power to protect natural law. The word “sover- 
eignly,” indeed, does not occur in Locke’s treatise. 

. Such a contract involved the necessity of majority rule. Each 
individual surrendered to the community his right to execute 
natural law; hence the minority must be bound by the will of the 
majority, who might use force if necessary. The consent of indi- 
viduals to membership in the political comraimity_ might be ex- 
pressed or tacit. Tacit consent was given by remaining in the 
community or holding property in it. Thus the effect of the 
original contract was made binding upon the descendants of its 

* This distmctioji was probably taken from Pufendorf. See below, Ch. xni. 

Sec. 3. ■ 

* This idea was influential in the beginnings of modern socialism. 
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founders.' Locke was more inclined than Hohbes to Tiew the con- 
tract as an historical occurrence, although he deemed its implica- 
tions more important than its origin. 

Locke recognized, though he did not explicitly describe, the 
distinction between state and government. At times he approxi- 
mated a secondary contract by which government was created 
after the establishment of civil society. "While the earlier anti- 
monarchists had emphasized the “governmental contract’’ between 
people and king, by which the authority of the ruler was created, 
botii Hobbes and Locke emphasized the “social contract’’ among 
the people by which the state was formed. Locke followed the 
Aristotelian tradition in dividing governments into monarchies, 
aristocracies, and democracies, considering the location of legisla- 
tive authority as the fundamental test. The executive and the 
judiciary he viewed as clearly dependent upon the lawmaking 
body. Locke did not, however, develop the theory of separation 
of powers implicit in his discussion. He considered a democracy, 
in the hands of delegates controlled by popular election, the best 
form of government. He was willing to have a king if the king 
were divested of his lawmaking power and if his right to rule 
were acknowledged to depend upon popular consent. The con- 
nection between his ideas and the conditions in England is obvious. 

"While Locke 'viewed the legislature as the supreme organ of 
government, its powers were not to be absolute. Behind it stood 
the community, which retained its natural rights, and which might 
dissolve the government if it acted contrary to its trust. "When 
injustice became obvious, the majority of the people might resist 
the civil authority. Government must be based upon consent 
Locke never clearly faced the question whether a change in gov- 
ernment could take place within the limits of positive law. His 
“right of revolution,’’ a development of the earlier theory of 
resistance, became one of the most influential parts of his doctrine. 

In the relation of church to state, Locke denied that any 
theocratic government could claim political validity. He held 
that the state should deal only with the preservation of social 
order, not with the souls of men. He considered the church a 
voluntary society, without the right of coercion; and he favored 
toleration in religion. The state should suppress opinions only 
when they were subversive of public peace. Catholics, Moham- 
medans, and atheists alone were not to be tolerated. Catholics 

’Worked out more clearly by Fufeudorf. 
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ovred allegiance to a foreign power; Mohammedan morals were 
incompatible with English cmlizatidn ; atheists lacked a sanction 
for good conduct. 

While Locke’s theory contained little that had not been worked 
out by previous thinkers, it added definiteness to the ideas of 
natural rights, popular control^ and the’ right of resistance. It 
also emphasized the individualistic implications of the social con- 
tract idea. While Hobbes aimed to make authority absolute, 
Locke wished to establish its limitations. He emphasized the 
importance of consent and, like Hobbes, considered the utilitarian 
happiness of the individual of prime importance. He overempha- 
sized human rationalism and the artificial nature of human society, 
not realizing the organic nature of the state, as Bousseau did later. 
Locke’s theory was also more purely political than that of his 
predecessors. He was not concerned, like earlier anti-monarchists, 
in opposing a religious tyrant. 'He separated church and state, 
not to secure ecclesiastical independence, but in order to assert the 
preeminence of the state itself. 

Locke’s theory, essentially moderate and practical, lacked the • 
clarity and logio of Hobbes, but it stated more clearly the problems 
of the time. It aimed to establish goveramental channels by 
which popular consent could make itself effective and individual 
liberty could be safeguarded. While Loeke’s propositions were 
guarded by practical reservations on all sides, his theory,' in spite 
of half-truths and hesitations, corresponded to the system estab- 
lished by the Whig leaders in England. It justified tlieir economic 
Ittiss&i-faii'e and capitalism. There were no radical ideas of com- 
munism or of social equality in Locke. The right to property was, 
indeed, made the fundamental right, the right of a man to the 
possession of his own person being the basis of the rights of life 
and liberty. ^ 

The infiuence of Locke on later writers was extensive. William 
Mol3meaux embodied his ideas in his demand for Irish freedom. 
French Huguenots and the Dutch adopted many of his doctrines. 
Montesquieu made Locke’s separation of powers the main idea in 
his work. Locke’s theories were 'developed by Bousseau into an 
even more daring form 'of social contract, and were pushed to their 
logical limits in the French Eevolntion. In America the authors 
of the Declaration of Independence and of the American consti- 
tution drew largely upon Loeke’s ideas. Locke reflected more 
faithfully than any thinker before him the forces that were mak- 
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ing for enlightenment. He represented the modern spirit of inde- 
pendence, of criticism, of individualism, and of democracy, that 
had sought utterance in the religious Reformation and in the 
political revolution of the seventeenth century, and that reached 
its climax in the intellectual, political, and economic revolutions of 
the eighteenth century.’ No philosopher -was more important in 
impressing bis thought on the minds and institutions of men. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

COMTiNENTAIi POLITICAIt THOUGHT DT THH SETENTKENTH eES STUB Y. 

1. Continental Poutios in the Seventeenth Centdbt. 

On the continent, political interest centered, during the first 
half of the seventeenth century, in the Thirty Tears’ War. This 
contest, •which began because of religious hostilities in Germany, 
finally involved a number of the European pbwers and became 
increasingly political in its motives. At its close, the Peace of 
Westphalia (1648), formulated by the first great international 
conference, marked the beginnings of a new era in European 
politics. Differences in religious beliefs ceased to be an important 
issue. The" preeminence of the papacy in European diplomacy was 
no longer recognized. The traditional unity and importance of 
the Holy Roman Empire was also much weakened. Powerful new 
states had arisen outside its boundaries; Germany was split up 
into numerous independent fragments; and the emperor was prac- 
tically limited to his Hapsburg domains. 

The principles of Grotius exerted a strong influence on the 
Peace of Westphalia ; and the idea of sovereign, independent states, 
each the property of its monarch, forming a family of European 
nations under international law, was generally accepted. The doc- 
trines of the concert of powers and of the balance of power began 
to dominate European diplomacy. Spain, the most powerful state 
in the sixteenth century, was so ob'viously weakened that the 
stronger states began to scheme for the partitioning of her empire. 
Prance, through the genius of Richelieu and Mazarin, had become 
the leading power in Europe. It had also worked out, in its in- 
ternal government, the most centralized and powerful national 
monarchy. 

Political interest during the second half of the seventeenth 
century centered in the ambitious policies of Prance under Louis 
XIV. The period was characterized by strong rulers, absolute 
dynastic governments ■within the states, and aggressive, unscrupu- 
lous foreign policy among them. Eulers looked upon their states 
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as their personal possessions, aimed to expand their territories, and 
placed their dynastic aggrandizement above the interests of their 
peoples. Colonial and commercial rivalries 'were keen, each state 
aiming to gain at the expense of its neighbors. Economic interests 
and foreign trade policies began to play an important part in 
political thought.^ The accession of "William of Orange to the 
English throne in 1688 brought England into the full current of 
European politics. She helped to defend Holland against Louis 
XIV and became the chief rival of Prance. A contest which 
lasted until the nineteenth century was thus begun. 

During the wars growing out of the ambitions of Louis XIV 
some progress in the development of international law was made. 
The rights and Immunities of legations were generally recognized. 
Intervention to maintain the balance of power in Europe was 
constantly discussed in the laborious state papers of the period. 
The laws of maritime warfare also became more generally known 
and followed. Much of this was due to the survival of the earlier 
maritime codes, such as the Consolato del Mare, whose principles 
were commonly recognized by the leading European states. In 
1681, however, the famous Preneh Marine Ordinance ® was issued, 
which extended the claims of belligerents to interfere with neutral 
trade. The doctrine of the freedom of the seas, in spite of Selden’s 
arguments to the contrary,® was generally conceded ; and some rules 
were laid down regarding visit and search, blockade, and 
contraband. 

Conditions on the continent were not favorable to the develop- 
ment of political theory. Spain, whose writers had been important 
in the preceding century, became intellectually stagnant. In 
Prance the only important work was a eulogy of divine right 
monarchy along theological lines. In Germany and Holland, where 
there was more of theological and intellectual liberalism and less 
of political absolutism, the rational methods of Hobbes and Grotius 
were continued, and the political thought of England was intro- 
duced into Europe. As usual in times of political disturbance, 
chief interest centered in the moral aspects of political theory, both 
in the relations of rulers to subjects and in the relations among 
states. 

* See below, Ch. xvi. Bee. 2. 

* See ■Wheaton, Sistory of the Lam of Natione, 107-161. 

'In hie Mare clausum seu do dominie marie (1635). 
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2. PoumoAii Thodsht in Holland. 

The United Provinces of the Netherlands during the seven- 
teenth century was a prosperous, aristocratic republic, whose po- 
litical and commercial institutions and interests resembled those of 
England rather than those of the continent. In the later part of 
the period, because of the danger from France and the ambitions 
of the House of Orange, its government tended decidedly toward 
the monarchical form. The doctrine of sovereignty of Grotius and 
the ethical and political theories of Hobbes were developed, along 
somewhat different lines, by a Portuguese Jew resident in Holland, 
Benedict Spinoza (1632-1677).* Conscious of religions intoler- 
ance, Spinoza was a strong supporter of religious freedom. In 
his political philosophy he adopted the theory of sovereignty, but 
he located it in the state as a whole, not in the ruler. Similarly, 
he accepted the theory of social contract, but developed it into a 
philosophic basis for liberty and for a moderately democratic form 
of government, Just as ^e struggle of the Netherlands against 
Spain was largely responsible for the work of Grotius in the first 
part of the century, so the aggressive designs of Louis XIV against 
Holland in the later half of the century gave point to the doctrines 
of Spinoza. 

While Spinoza differed from Hobbes in important respects, 
their systems were in many ways s imil ar. Though less materialis- 
tic than Hobbes, Spinoza also believed that self-interest is the chief 
motive of human action, and that self-preservation is the primary 
natural right. He also adopted many of the ideas of Machiavelli, 
for whom he expressed warm admiration. The difficulties that 
confronted the Netherlands in the diplomacy of Europe were 
similar to those of the Italian cities in the fifteenth century. Her 
aristocratic governmental institutions also suggested the earlier 
systems of Florence and Venice. Spinoza, like Machiavdli, held 
that the principles applicable to individuals could not always be 
applied to states. The duty of the state is to safeguard the interests 
of its individuals; it cannot therefore be bound by treaties which 
would interfere with its main end. War among states he believed 
to be inevitable, unless an organized force stronger than any one 
of them was estab&hed. Federation among states was a desirable 
means of diminishing war. 

>In Me Traetatua Thenlogieo-Politicua (1670), his Tractatus TolUicus 
(1677), and his Ethics (1677). 
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Spinoza viewed the state, not as a necessary evil, but as a 
rational necessity created by men, not through fear, hut because 
of a realization that their own best interests required it. The state 
came into existence through a voluntary compact by which the 
powers of its individuals were combined, and their natural rights 
to do what seemed for their separate advantage were resigned in 
favor of a ruling power which employed the natural right of the 
whole community. Spinoza, however, gave little attention to the 
details of the contract, to its legal connotations, or to the exact 
nature of the sovereignty thus created. He was more detached 
than Hobbes from the practical politics of his time. This aided 
him in distinguishing the state, as the possessor of sovereignty, 
from the person of the ruler. 'While he insisted upon the unity of 
the state, he viewed this unity as the rational unity of the wills 
of all members in the state, or at least of a majority of them, rather 
than that of an individual personal wiU. He suggested the organic 
unity of the state, and conceived its sovereignly as resting upon 
the common reason or general mind of its members. These ideas 
became later the central points in the theory of “general will” of 
Eouaseau.‘ The sovereign power was thus distinguished from the 
particular organ which exercised it. State and government were 
clearly separated. In discussing forms of government, Spinoza 
leaned toward an aristocratic republic. He had little sympathy 
with radical democracy, and he believed that a monarchy, in tlio 
sense that one man actually possessed and exercised sovereign 
power, was in theory indefensible and in practice impossible. 

Hobbes was concerned primarily about establishing the absolute 
nature of sovereignty; Spinoza, on the contrary, aimed to secure 
the liberty of the individual. The preservation of individual lib- 
erty, so that men could live according to reason, was, for him, the 
chief end of the state. Accordingly, the power of the state was 
limited by the natural rights of its members to acts that made for 
general welfare. EfiScieriey was the test by which the sovereign 
should be judged. Its authority was coextensive with its power to 
afford aid against wrong doers; or, as stated later by Austin, the 
rights which it recognized were those for which it had provided a 
remedy. The right to rule lapsed if the conditions essential to a 
rational life could not be maintained. The value of freedom of 
thought and of expression was especially emphasized by Spinoza, 
not only because it was essential to the proper development and 

^ See below, Ch. sv. Sec. 3. 
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dignity of the individual, but even more because it was essential to 
the security and welfare of the state. Spinoza’s conception of 
rights marked a distinct advance upon that of Hobbes. Hobbes 
believed that men have natural rights apart from the state. 
Spinoza held that individuals have no rights except those bestowed 
upon them by the state. All rights must flow from the conscious- 
ness of a common interest on the part of the members of the state ; 
every right implies recognition by the common wiU. 

The political works of Spinoza remained practically unknown 
on the continent for a century, political speculation taking other 
directions. His pantheistic religious ideas aroused intense indig- 
nation, and he was generally viewed as an atheist. The nationality 
of the author and the undeserved disrepute which a prejudiced 
age attached to his works prevented them from affecting the prac- 
tical politics of Europe. Locke, who was familiar with the writ- 
ings of European philosophers, was probably influenced by the 
ideas of Spinoza, his treatment of individual liberty being markedly 
similar. And many of the ideas of Spinoza were adopted later by 
Rousseau, through whom they were brought into contact with the 
revolutionary movements in Europe. 

3. PoijItic.\l Thought ik Gebmant. 

The period in Germany following the Refonnation, occupied by 
barren theological controversies and by the Thirty Years’ War, was 
not conducive to political speculation. Witli the division of the 
country into independent principalities, tlie spirit of nationalism 
declined. Germans became ashamed of their language and of their 
culture, and modeled their manners and their political institutions 
upon the paternalistic French court. The first representative of 
rationalistic thought and of modern enlightenment in Germany 
was Samuel Pufendorf (1632-1694).* Pufendorf attempted to 
reconcile the absolute theory of sovereignty of Hobbes and the 
limited, ethical sovereignty of Grotins. His method was distinctly 
-rationalistic, avoiding both the classical references of Grotins and 
the Scriptural quotations of Hobbes. He was especially bitter 
against the obscure and mystical doctrines of the theologians of 
his day, who upheld the theory of divine right. The basis of 
Pufendorf’s tlieory was the concept of natural law, which he de- 
veloped into an elaborate system of political philosophy. He fol- 

’ In his Tic Jure Natura- ct Gentium (1072), trans. by B. Kcnnett. The 
Do Offiiao Bominis ct Civic (lD73)'-wa8 on obiidRement of the earlier work. 
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lowed Grotiiis in defining the law of nature as the dictates of 
reason concerning right and wrong; at the same time he inclined- 
toward the utilitarianism of Hobbes, -viewing self-interest as the 
dominant motive in human conduct and judging InstituMons 
largely on the grounds of expediency. 

Pufendorf began with the state of nature, which he viewed as 
an historical, as well as a logical, condition of mantdnd. The 
social instinct of men drew them together into society, in which, 
however, natural law alone held sway and human authority was 
lacking. In the state of nature men were wretched, since the ma- 
jority lived by impulse rather than by reason, and were essen- 
tially selfish. Pufendorf did not agree with Hobbes that the state 
of nature was one of. constant warfare, though he did agree that 
it was an intolerable condition in which right and justice could 
not be maintained against the ignorance and irrationality of the 
majority of human beings. In order to escape from the evils 
resulting from the imperfections of human nature, a civil society 
was established, by means of a voluntary contract. This contract 
was two-fold. Both the social contract of Hobbes and the govern- 
mental contract of the earlier anti-monarchists were considered 
essential. First, the indi-viduals formed an agreement among them- 
selves to establish a state, and decided by majority vote what form 
of government they desired. Second, a compact was made between 
the community as a whole and the designated holders of governing 
power, the former promising obedience, the latter agreeing to 
execute their authority so as to promote the general welfare. 

The sovereignty thus established was, however, not absolute. 
It was supreme, in the sense that there -was no higher human 
authority and no human law to which it was subject. It was, on 
the contrary, limited by the law of nature and of God, by custom 
and by ancient usage, and by the purpose for which it was estab- 
lished. States as well as individuals must conform .to the law of 
reason as interpreted by sane and intelligent men. The sovereign 
possessed the highest power, but it did not possess aU power. Pu- 
fendorf followed Grotius rather than Hobbes in this part of his 
work. He recognized an elective or limited king as a genuine 
sovereign, and believed that the participation of a parliament in 
legislation did not detract from the sovereignty of a monarch. 

Pufendorf taught that the law of nations was that part of the 
law of nature which dealt -with the relations among states. Its 
rules were discoverable by reason from the tendency of actions to 
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promote general w^are. He expressly denied, however, that there 
was any positive or volimtaiy law of nations based upon general 
consent. On this point he agreed with Hobbes rather tTian vrith 
Grotiusj identifying the jus naturae and the jus gentium, and deny- 
ing the existence of any binding rules among states, resting upon 
custom or treaties, or upon the general practices of nations. Pufen- 
dorf occupied the first university chair founded for the study of 
the Law of Nature and Nations.' 

The theory of Pufendorf, partly because of ila moderate and 
somewhat contradictory nature, became widely influential. It 
reconciled the benevolent despotism of the German states with the 
spirit of individual freedom by allowing supremacy to the sover- 
eignty of the state and at the same time denying to it absolute 
control over the lives and actions of the members of the state. The 
theory of Pufendorf, with slight changes made by his followers, 
remained the dominant theory in Germany until the time of Kant.' 
It was opposed by Gottfried Leibnitz, who objected to the effort 
of the rationalists to separate natural law from theology, and by 
Johann Horn, who upheld the theory of divine right.' The Ger- 
man theologians, in general, opposed it because it found a standard 
of social and political institutions in human reason, apart from 
the teachings of religion. Among the leading rationalists who 
followed in the footsteps of Pufendorf were "Wolff and Thomasius.' 

4. PoiimcAii Thought in Fkancb. 

During the reign of Louis Kill (1610-1643), political thought 
in France gradually abandoned the doctrine of Bodin that there 
were certain fundamental laws of the kingdom which not even 
the crown might transgress, and adopted the view that there were 
no limitations upon royal power except those found in the king’s 
conscience. During the reign of Louis XIV (1643-1715), the domi- 
nant political theory justified absolute monarchy as the best form 
of government, magnified the king as the direct agent of God on 
earth, ruling by divine right, insisted upon the absolute submis^on 
of subjects, and maintained the independence of the Gallican 
church under the king against the claims of the pope. Prance was 
the strongest power in Europe, and the ambitious polity of her 

* Iistablisbed by tbe Elector Palatiae at Heidolbcrg in 1661. 

'See below. Oh. xix. Sec. 2. 

'In bis FoliCicorum Pars Archiisoioaica da Civitate (165e^, 

‘Qee below, Ch. xiv. Sec. 2, 
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kings indnded extensive schemes of expansion abroad and of royal 
absolutism at home. In the early part of Louis XIV ’s reign the 
Fronde tried in vain to check the growth of absolutist theory. In 
the later part of his reign, when the heavy expenditures caused by 
constant wars and by the extravagance of the court resulted in 
widespread economic distress, occasional criticism of the grand 
nwnarqm was heard. Thus, Marshall Vauban,^ famous for his 
skill in military engineering, proposed a revision of taxation in 
the interest of the people. He regarded labor, especially in agri- 
culture, as the foundation of wealth, and was a pioneer of the 
single tax. Pierre Boisguilbert, in discussing tlie condition of the 
public finances,® questioned the wisdom of the royal policy. He 
argued that wealth depended upon a natural harmony of industry, 
not upon political polity, and urged equality in the distribution of 
taxes. F&elon, in his liberal literary works,® questioned the de- 
sirability of personal rule over a great people and favored freedom 
of trade. In general, however, political thought, mainly the work 
of theologians, was completely subservient to the will of the king. 
Cardinal Eichelien,* the famous minister of Louis XIII, was espe- 
cially influential in furthering the belief that the royal power was 
unlimited. He put forward the doctrine of the raison d’iSiat to 
justify his policies. 

The divine nature of kingly power was set forth with especial 
eloquence and ardor by the distinguished orator and theologian. 
Bishop Jacques Bossuet (1627.-1704), wliom Louis XIV chose as 
the preceptor of his son. Bossuet ’s treatise on politics® was writ- 
ten for the purpose of giving the heir to the French throne a proper 
idea of his lofty position and of his responsibilities. In general, 
Bossuet followed the scholastic method of laying down funda- 
mental principles and supporting them by ingenious use of Scrip- 
tural quotations. At the same time, he was considerably influenced 
by the rationalistic methods of contemporary philosophers, espe- 
cially of Hobbes, whose works had been translated into French and 
were popular because of tlicir support of absolutism in government. 

Bossuet justified government on the ground of the necessity 

*Tn his Project for a Poyal Tythe (1707). 

*fii his Df'tml iUt la Prance sous Ic r^gne grdsent (1697) aod his Factum 
dc la France (1707). 

^ Bapcelally in hia Tclemaqvc (IGOD). 

* Prob.ibly the nuthor of the Testament politique. 

La Politique tiriSe de V&crUurc Sainlc (1709). Sco also hia Aver* 
iisscmvnts aux ProU'stant^{\GSd-91), 
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of regulating the evil passions of mankind. Hereditary monarchy 
he held to be the oldest and most natural form of government, 
being modeled on the authority of the father in the family. 
EoyaKy was saered, and it was sacrilege to attack the person of 
the king. “Kings should be guarded as holy things.” Royalty 
was paternal, requiring the king to care for his subjects as a father 
does for his children. Royalty was absolute, in that the king was 
obliged to render account for his conduct to no one, and that sub- 
jects must reader passive obedience. At the same time, royalty 
was subject to reason, that is, it must not be exercised arbitrarily. 
The king was an embodiment of the divine majesty and must act 
■accordingly. He must maintain religion and justice. The king 
was regarded, not as a private person, but as a public personage. 
“AU the state is in him; the wiU of aU the people is included in 
his.” Bossnet added the characteristic of sacredness to the at- 
tributes of sovereignty already developed. At the same time, he 
laid great emphasis upon the moral responsibilitT of rulers. 
“Kings must exercise their power with fear and self-restraint, as 
a thing coming from God and of which God wiU demand an 
account.” The arguments of Bossuet were echoed by a host of 
lesser writers; the doctrines of the Politiques w^re victorious, 
those of the anti-monarchists were for the time crushed out 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 


POLmCAIi THOUGHT IN THE FIRST HAIiP OP THE EIGHTEENTH OBNTDRT. 

1, General Conditions in the First Half op the Eighteenth 

CENTumr. 

The period between Locke and Montesquieu, i.e., the first half 
of the eighteenth century, was marked by no work in political 
philosophy of first rank. Some progress was made on the conti- 
nent in the development of international law. In England the 
critical attack on the theory of social contract was begun. In gen- 
eral, however, the period was one of relatively small importance in 
the development of political thought, ‘in striking contrast to the 
active century in England which preceded it and the equally im- 
portant period in France and in America which followed it. 

On the continent, chief political interest centered in the series 
of dynastic wars that originated in the ambitions of Louis XIV and 
finally involved all the leading states of Europe. France and 
England were the chief rivals in western Europe, carrying on a 
contest for colonial empire in America and India, for control of 
the sea, and for preeminence in European diplomacy. In central 
Europe; Prussia and Austria stood opposed, beginning their con- 
test for headship in Germany. Numerous alliances and treaties 
were concluded in the efforts of the great states to win advantages 
or of the smaller states -to safeguard their independence or to 
maintain the balance of power. Wars were waged, not in the 
interests of the people, but for the advantage of the ruling dynas- 
ties, Hapsburg, Bourbon, or Hohenzollem, who exercised absolute 
and despotic authority and looked upon their states as their per- 
sonal possessions. Agriculture and industry within the states, 
and commerce among them, were also viewed as sources of profit 
to the rulers. Foreign and colonial trade were strictly regulated 
in the interest of the government, and mercantilist ideas' flour- 
ished. The identification of the state with the monarch prevented 
extensive speculation concerning tho nature or location of sover- 

* See below, Ch. xvi, Sec. 2. 
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eignty. Locke ’s ideas had not yet influenced the continent ; divine- 
right absolutism was little questioned. Continental thought dur- 
ing the period dealt mainly with the relations among states. 

However, the foundations were being laid in Prance for the 
revolutionary doctrines of the second half of the century.^ After 
the death of Louis XTV (1715) the liberalist spirit made rapid 
headway. English thought, with the exception of the philosophy 
of Hobbes, was practically unknown in Prance during the reign 
of the grand monargiie. In the half-century following there was 
scarcely a Prenchman of importance who did not either visit Eng- 
land or learn the English language. Among those who were espe- 
cially. impressed by English governmental institutions and ideas 
were Voltaire, Montesquieu, Goumay, and Mirabeau. The writ- 
ings of Locke became widely accepted, and the rationalist and 
critical thought of Shaftesbury and Hume worked as a leaven in 
Prenoh philosophy. The study of the English revolution and of 
the nature of the constitutional system that resulted from it was 
largely responsible for the revival of interest in political theory 
in Prance, and for the creation of a philosophical basis for the 
Prench Bevolution in the work of Bousseau. In the first half of 
the eighteenth century Prench writers attacked the church ; in the 
second half of the century the opposition turned against the state. 

In England the period following the Bevolution of 1688 was 
marked by the establishment of parliamentary and party govern- 
ment. The principle that the king must govern through ministers 
who command the confidence of the lawmaking body was definitely 
accepted. The effort of James 11 to restore Catholicism had tem- 
porarily united Whigs and Tories, but with the accession of Wil- 
liam and Maty parly lines again diverged. In general, the Tories 
favored the return of the Stuart line, as legitimate monarchs by 
divine right; the Whigs supported the Bevolution of 1688 and later 
favored the accession of the Hanoverians. The attempt to ignore 
party divisions in choosing ministers proved a failure, and the 
monarchs were compelled increadngly to recognize party divisions 
in parliament in choosing their advisers. 

The success of the Whig Party in securing the Hanoverian sue- 
ces.sion on the death of Queen Anne in 1714 placed it securely in 
power, and there was not another Tory government until the 
middle of the century. During this period the original issues sep- 
arating the parties largely disappeared. Tlie Tories gradually 

> See below, Ch. sv. See. 1. 
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abandoned the doctrine of di-vine right and ceased to expect the 
restoration of a Stuart king. On the other hand, the "Whigs, once 
they came into actual power, ceased to distrust royal authority and 
strong government. Contest for office rather than differences in 
policy formed the basis of party division. Both parties supported 
and praised the constitutional system that had been worked out; 
and political theory consisted mainly of an analysis of its nature 
and of discussions as to whether its principles were being main- 
tained by the group controlling the government. The adjustment 
of the relation of church to state also led to much discussion. 

The idea of natural law exerted a peculiar attraction during 
the eighteenth century. It was a time when the historical spirit 
was lacking and when ipen had little reverence for the past. They 
■wished to be freed from antiquated customs and institutions. No 
other age had such faith in the possibility of perfection, reason 
being regarded as a panacea for all human ills. The simple laws 
of nature were regarded as preferable to the numerous and conflict- 
ing la-ws of the state ; men were restive under the intolerable med- 
dling of the benevolent despots. As a reaction against centraliza- 
tion and paternalism, they desired individual liberty, and widied 
to limit state interference to a minimum. The belief in inalienaLle 
natural rights led to the idea that governments which encroached 
upon these rights were tyrannical. The belief in the equality of 
men and of their natural rights was in striking contrast to the 
actual condition of affairs in Europe. Men were becoming dis- 
satisfied and critical, and were beginning to inquire how the state 
should be organized to conform to the laws of nature. In the 
middle portion of the century, the benevolent despots tried to 
apply the principles of natural law in a paternalistic way ; in the 
later part the people took its application into their own hands in 
the French Revolution. 

2. PouTioAii Thought in Qbbmant. 

At the opening of the eighteenth century, the German princi- 
palities were absolutist in government and reactionary and obscur- 
antist in their intellectual life. Tlieological influences dominated, 
although the followers of Pufendorf tried to maintain his ration- 
alist point of view. The leading writers of this group were 
Christian Thomasius (1655-1728) * and Christian "Wolff (1679- 

’In Ilia FmSamenta juris miur<r ct gentium (1705). 
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1754).- Thomasins separated the sciences of lav and morals and 
distingnished betiveen natural and positiTe law. He also distin- 
gnished between natural rights, inherent in man, and acquired 
rights, resulting from hrunan laws. Freedom, tie common owner- 
ship of nature’s gifts, and the rights to life and to one's own 
thoughts were natural ri^tsj the possession of propertr and the 
exercise of authoritjr were acquired rights. 

■ffbffi, a professor at HaUe, enjoyed an almost incredible repu- 
tation. In France his popularitj- was so great that for a time it 
seemed as if his worhs would supplant those of the English writers. 
He developed the political ideas of Grothis and of Pnfendorf along 
lines similar to Locke, discussing the law of nature, the law of 
nations, and the theory of the state. He deduced natural law from 
the moral nature of man, and natural li^ts from the innate moral 
duties of man. He held that all men are equal because their tights 
and duties are equal, and that no man has any power over another 
by nature. The state came into existence thiongh the voluntary 
surrendei- of the natural rights of individuals, each giving up only 
so much as was necessary to secure the common good. The pur- 
pose of the state was the realization of common safety and the 
promotion of individnal welfare. 

The work of Thomasrus and "Wolfi was especially valusble in 
the development of international law. Thomasins distinguished 
between the perfect and the imperfect duties of states. TTolS’s 
treatment was abstract and mathematical, but was important be- 
cause the attempt to simplify his ideas and to introduce them to 
men of letters and to statesmen was undertaken by a Swiss jurist, 
E. de Tattel (1714-1767). The influence of his work- on the con- 
duct of intematioual relations was second only to that of Grotius. 
He followed Pnfendorf in basing the law of nations upon the law 
of nature, considering this the necessary law of nations, obligatory 
because of conscience. He added, however, a positive law or na- 
tions, based npon general consent, express or tacit; and this law 
was to be observed as long as it did not violate the precepts of 
natural law. Tattel’s work enjoyed great celebrity in both Europe 
and America, and was frequentty quoted by Otis, Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, Hamilton, and JeSeison- 

Although Tbomasius and IVblff were lacking in originality, 

-In Ms Pfe PclUOr (1721), and ife IrjiBzaitnes jrrvs wrisrc rt ffslKy. 
ea (173S)- Sec cniSion by Prndier-FcderS aS5o). 
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they gave a great impetus to the rational enlightenment of Ger- 
many, through the common-sense presentation of their philosophy 
and because they used the German language. They believed that 
ideas should be derived from reason and from esperience, and they 
were bitterly opposed by the German mystics and Pietists. '’R'olff's 
ideas remained the dominant system in Germany until about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, tvhen English thought began to 
exert an influence through translations of the vrorhs of Locke, 
Hume, Shaftesbury, and Ferguson. As a result, rationalist 
methods and ideals transformed the prevalent absolutist political 
theory, and doctrines of equality and natural rights became popu- 
lar even at the courts of the rulers. 

In 1740 Frederick the Great assumed the throne of Prussia and 
threw his influence on the side of the liberals. The way was thus 
opened for a brilliant period of intellectual activity during the 
remainder of the century. Even before he came to the throne, 
Fredcriek had accepted the doctrine of natural law,’ admiring 
especially the philosophy of Locke. He sympathiz-cd with the 
enlightened scholars of the period, restored 'Wolff to his university 
chair from whicli the theologians had forced him, and invited the 
critical and free-thinking 'Yoltnirc to make his homo at Berlin. 
Frederick attacked the doctrine of dirdne right, believed that kings 
ruled by the consent of their subjects, and emphasized the duties 
rather than the privileges of monarchs. He refuted the prevalent 
theory that the people and territory of a state were the private 
possessions of the ruler, and as-serted that the monarch is the first 
servant of the state, his rule being justified only in proportion as 
it secures the welfare of his subjects. 

In his Anli-Mach'avcl, he criticized the doctrine that rulers 
should not be judged by ordinary standards of morality, and he 
opposed Machiavelli's favorable attitude toward “ideas of in- 
terest, of grandeur, of ambition, and of despotism.” Though 
wielding despotic power after he came to the Prussian throne, 
Frederick was influenced by considerations of justice and of 
morality, and did not use his power for personal ends. In further- 
ing the interests of Prussia, he was,' however, compelled to adopt 
some of the methods which he had most severely condemned. Tlie 
influence of natural law may be seen in his famous code of laws. 

>In his Antt-iiachiavcl (1739), and his Essay on Forms of Gorcramctit 
anil an The Duties of Sovereigns. See his Fostliumoiis IForls, Vol. V, liaas. 
by T. llnlcroft. 
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It says: “The good of the state, and of its inhabitants in particu- 
lar, is the end of civil association and the universal object of the 
laws. The laws and ordinances of the state may not limit the 
natural liberty and rights of the citizens any further than the 
above mentioned object requires.” 

An enthusiastic follower of Prederick was the “enlightened 
despot,” Joseph II of Austria. He was schooled in the principles 
of natural law and tried to apply them to existing conditions. He 
had, indeed, a passion for reforming, and said that when he 
ascended the throne he “made philosophy the lawgiver in his 
realm.” Animated by motives of justice and equity he desired a 
complete regeneration of conditions in his kingdom. His lack of 
reverence for historical development, and a growing opposition to 
his weU-meant but sweeping plans by those whom he sou^t to 
benefit, finally led to the failure of almost all his reforms. 

3. PonmcAL Thought m Itslt. 

The founder of the psychologico-historical method in political 
philosophy was the Italian jurist and philosopher, Giambattista 
Vico (1668-1744).' Vico was much influenced by Francis Bacon 
' and by Grotius, and made frequent references to Machiavelli and 
Bodin, with whose points of view he was in general agreement. 
Vico’s method was in striking contrast to that of the natural law 
philosophers who were dominant at the time. He had no sym- 
pathy with their doctrine of the existence of a body of law, corre- 
sponding to perfect reason, good for all times and places. He 
insisted upon the fact that political institutions and ideas pass 
through transitions in accordance with their environment and with 
the national character of their people. Government and law, 
therefore, vary according to the stage of general enlightenment 
and to the needs of their time. These ideas unquestionably exerted 
a considerable influence on the later work of Montesquieu.^ 

Vico drew many of his ideas from his study of Roman history, 
and he worked out a theory of the process by which governments 
arise and disappear. He believed that men passed first through 
the theocratic stage, in which political authority was based upon 
the will of God as expressed through oracles. This was followed 
by aristocracy, in which the heads of the conspicuous families 

* See hia Do universl jvris nno principto et fine vno (1720), Do conitanlio 
jVTiapTudentia (1721), Principii d’vaia stAenaa miova (1725-30). ^ 

“See below, Ob. XV, Sec. 2. 
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possessed supreme power. The final stage was a democratic so- 
ciety in which all the people became an integral part of' the state. 
This type might he organized either as a republic or as a monarchy ; 
in the latter case the king was delegated to act for the people. 
Mixed forms' of government were merely the transitional stages 
between the types. 'Vico believed that this succession of divine, 
heroic, and human forms corresponded to human nature and to 
the general principles of philosophy. In this process positive law 
tended to approach the principle of universal or natural law. 
Europe, since the fall of Rome, had already passed through .the 
theocratic and ari.stocratic forms, and was about to enter upon 
the period of popularly controlled monarchies and republics. 
Though Vico’s attempt to place all phenomena within his three- 
fold categories was somewhat forced, he made a valuable inter- 
p^ation of political institutions and aided in creating a more 
scientific approach to political speculation. In his own day he 
was little known outside the group of jurists at Naples, and his 
point of view was obscured by the spread of the Eantiam system 
over Europe. 


4. PouTiCAi/ TiiODonT IN England. 

Alter the Revolution of 1688 England settled down to a century 
of self-complacency. The doctrine that rulers derive their 
authority from popular consent was firmly established, and the 
average man, -weary of the constant threat of ci-vil war, desired 
mainly to be let alone. It was a prosperous, period, the develop- 
ment of agriculture, commerce, and the towns foreshadowing the 
industrial revolution. The theologians withdrew their attention 
from political affairs and composed themselves to comfortable liv- 
ing. The practical politicians were occupied with the corrupt sys- 
tem of party politics out of which Walpole, eager to avoid contro- 
versial issues, was fashioning cabinet government. Political 
theory, lacking the vital interest of the previous century, became 
academic and literary, appearing mainly in essay form. Pope’s 
Essay on Man, with its neat verses and its glorification of civil 
society, was typical of the period. Bishop Berkeley, affected by 
the speculative mania whch resulted in the South Sea Bubble, 
wrote on the decadence of England,* but his voice was an exception 
to the general eulogy of the British system ns approaching per- 
fection in it.s balance of monarchic, aristocratic, and democratic 

‘In Ilia Essay towards Freventiny ilia Eutn of Great Britain (1721). 
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elements. The belief was widespread that the mixed system of 
government safeguarded liberty; and it was fashionable to make 
prond comparisons between the British government and that of 
ancient Rome. 

The relation between church and state and between the estab- 
lished church and the non-conformist bodies led to some con- 
troversy. The Anglican clergy accepted with reluctance the ac- 
cession of the Calvinist William of Orange ; and the 'exaction of 
an oath of allegiance from the clergy created a considerable schism 
in the church, some of the ablest ecclesiastics being among the non- 
jurors. Argruments were put forward claiming that the 'church 
was independent of civil control, that it had a personality and 
will of its own, and that its relation to the state 'was federal in 
nature.^ The adjustment between a national church, desirous of 
retaining its independent, divinely ordained position, and a sov- 
ereign state, supreme over aU institutions within it, was indeed 
a difficult problem. The state -tended to make the established 
church a subordinate subdivision of its government. The church 
desired independence, without being willing to give up its privi- 
leged position in the state or to meet the dissenting groups on 
terms of equality. Both the Oxford Movement of the nineteenth- 
century * and the modem pluralistic theory of sovereignty show 
the influence of the religious issues of this period.* 

The leading essayists dealing with political questions were 
■Viscount Bolingbroke (1678-1751)* and David Hume (1711-1776).' 
Bolingbroke had held high office under Queen Anne, but upon the 
Hanoverian accession was succeeded by Walpole. He schemed to 
overthrow his successor by forming an alliance between the Tories 
and the discontented elements in the 'Wing Party, and he did much 
to destroy the remaining Jacobitism of the Tories. His political 
ideas were expressed in terms of the immediate situation in England 
and were animated by his hatred of Walpole. He founded the 
Craftsman, the first official journal of a political party in England, 
and favored freedom of the press largely because he desired to fight 
Walpole openly without punishment. When in power, Boling- 
broke had favored a strict division of parties; when out of power 


*Sce Bishop Warburton'a Alliance ieiween Church and State (1736). 

’ See below, Ch. xx, Seo. 4. 

* See If. Laski, Tlte Prahlem of Sovereiffnty. 

‘In his Dissertation an Parlies (1734), Letters on the Studs of Btstory 


(1735), and Idea of a Patriot King (1738). 

‘ In his Essays, Moral, Political, and lAterary (1741-2), and hia Political 


Discourses (1752). 
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he attacked the party system, holding that parties Tvere moved, not 
by issues, hut by the prospect of enjoying office and patronage. 
His pohtieal practices, however, frequently conflicted with his 
teachings, and his ideas were often inconsistent and lacked sin- 
cerity.^ 

BoUngbroke praised the mixed form of government, with its 
balance of powers, and attacked Walpole’s system of corruption 
as tending to weaken the cheek exerted upon the monarch by an 
independent parliament. He followed the usual thought of his 
time in plaeing the basis of authority in the people, and in view- 
ing the relation between sovereign and subjects as resting upon 
contract. He also considered the relation among the various 
organs of government as being somewhat vaguely contractual. 
Bolingbroke favored a vigorous foreign policy, argued for wider 
commercial freedom in colonial matters, and believed that Eng- 
land should play off the ambitions of France against those of 
Austria. He especially emphasized the value of the navy. The 
doctrines of Bolingbroke, especially his ideal of a patriot king 
at the head of a national party that would prevent factional con- 
tests, exerted considerable influence upon George III, and for a 
time upon Chatham and Disraeli. 

The critical philosophy of Hume was one of the most powerful 
dissolvents of the century. He rejected both the theological con- 
ception of the state and the theory of social contract. In his 
philosophy he owed much to Locke, and also to Francis Hutcheson 
and others of the Scotch school, which was combining etliics, poli- 
tics, and economics. Hume attacked the use of history to bolster 
up divine right and social cofatraet; and he held that morality is 
based on general opinion as to what is expedient, and that it 
cannot be separated from positive law. He opposed the ration- 
alists, with their theory of natural law, and believed that history 
and psychology were able to furnish the materials for a political 
philosophy. He foresliadowed both the historical method of Burke, 
on which modern conservatism is based, and the utilitarian doc- 
trines of Bentham, tlirough which radical opinions found a means 
of acceptance. 

Hume attacked tlie theory of social contract in both its his- 
torical and its logical aspects. From the historical point of view, 
he pointed out that the idea of a‘ voluntary contract was far above 

'In his ItOttcr to Sir Tr. Windham, published after his death, the cynleism 
of his political ideals is clearly evident. 
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the intelligence of primitive man, that no example of an original 
contract could be found, that the consent of the original contractors 
could not hind thdr descendants, and that in most parts of the 
earth the idea that political authority -was based upon consent 
would be considered absurd. He riiowed that states were often 
founded by usurpation or by conquest, and that obedience was 
rendered by most people because of custom and habit, men being 
born into the state and giving no attention to its origin or cause. 
Most revolutions, he held, were accomplished by a small number 
of persons, the majority giving little rational thought to the process. 
Besides, the doctrine that men voluntarily consent to obey their 
rulers would imply that men could withdraw from the state, which 
was contrary to fact. 

Having showed that the idea of a voluntary contractual basis 
for the state was contrary .to the teachings of history and to the 
actual facts of political life, Hume turned to the philosophic basis 
of the theory. He found the basis of authority in the facts of 
human psychology. The state existed because of its obvious utility. 
Hume showed that beliefs and opinions, rather than reason, de- 
termine men’s actions, and that the ideas that are generally ac- 
cepted are those that are conducive to men’s interests. Hum.e 
agreed with Hobbes in viewing men as essentially selfish, and 
believed that laws and ma^strates were necessary to prevent the 
encroachment of the strong and the unjust. The state, therefore, 
was justified because it wm necessary ; men were bound to obey 
authority, not because they had promised to obey it, but because 
otherwise human society could not exist. 

Although Hume was opposed to popular government, his writ- 
ings contained many acute observations on the political issues of 
his day. He recognized, with Harrington, that governing author- 
ity tends- to accompany the distribution of property. .He realized 
the growing democracy that was making the House of Commons 
the real center of power, and he saw the inevitability of parties 
and the necessity of a free press in a popular government. His 
economic ideas were in advance of his age. He opposed the mer- 
cantilist doctrines of a strictly regulated trade and of national 
prosperity expressed in terms of bullion. He argued for free 
communication and exchange, denied the necessity of any an- 
tagonism between commerce and agriculture, and believed that 
hi^ wages were economically valuable. On the other hand, 
he held the accepted view that England must play one European 
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power off against another in order to guarantee her own safety. 
Many of the later ideas of laissez-faire were suggested in his 
writings. 

The generation between Hume and Burke was practically 
barren of English writing on politics. There was, however, a 
general growth of democratic opinion throughout the country, and 
the voters were beginning to exercise more control over their 
representatives in parliament.' \Vliile the ideas of Locke were 
influencing the actual development of governmental institutions 
in the country, the philosophic basis of his theory in natural 
rights and social contract was being destroyed by the relentless logic 
of Hume. On the continent, however, through the influence of 
English ideas on French writers, the theory of social contract was 
stiU to find its most eloquent exponent in Rousseau. In America 
also the ideas of Locke were popular, his theory that emphasized 
legislative supremacy and justified revolution being particularly 
applicable to the issues of the time. In England, the idea of natural 
rights took the form of individualism, on a utilitarian basis, and 
prepared the way for the work of Bcntham, ICll, and Adam Smith. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IfONTISqDIBn iSD BOTJSSElitJ. 

1. CoKBmoNs Dr Prakce atteb Lodis XIV. 

Prance in Hie eighteenth centnry was feudal in its soda! or- 
ganization and antocratic in its government. Of a total popu- 
lation of ahont twenty-five millions, a qnarter million of nobles and 
clergy owned half the soil, took from the peasant, in chnrch dnea 
and feudal payments, over a fourth of his income, and received in 
pensions and sinecure salaries a large part of the taxes, being 
themselves nearly exempt from taxation. Between the sodal ex- 
tremes, a small middle class, the iourgcoisie, was becoming pros- 
perous hut possessed no social or political privileges. The gov- 
erziment was centralized and despotic, clumsy with feudal sur- 
vivals; personal liberty was at the mercy of the king and his of- 
ficials. No representative parliament existed to serve as a cheek 
upon the royal power, and the judidary was controlled by the 
higher nohDity. 

Unnecessary wars and extravagant life at the court had ex- 
hausted the treasury and created a heavy debt. Loans had 'been 
made under unfavorable conditions, and taxes were heavy and un- 
fairly distributed. Burdensome duties prevented goods from pass- 
ing from one part of the country to another, and the collection of 
taxes was farmed out to officials whose chief interest was the ex- 
ploitation of the people. Land values were low, and mercantilist 
doctrines of strict regulation and of the importance of a favorable 
balance in foreign trade were the accepted policies of the govern- 
ment. By the middle of the eighteenth century a strong reaction 
in economieo-political thought was apparent in the writings of the 
Physiocrats,’^ who applied the doctrine of natural rights in the 
form of laissez-faire, emphasized agriculture as the chief source of 
wealth, and proposed improved methods of taxation. The writings 
of the economists did much to ■widen the schism between the peo- 
ple and the government. 

’ Sre Mow, Qu XTi, Sec. 3. 
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After the death of Louis XTV, a decided reaction set in against 
the repressive policy of the French monarchy. A spirit of scep- 
ticism in religion and a demand for rational liberty in thought 
began to appear. English political ideas, especially those of Locke, 
were introduced into French thought; and a knowledge of Eng- 
lish political institutions, with their striking contrasts to those 
of France, led to comparisons decidedly hostile to the French 
monarchy. The liberty of the English people filled the French 
with admiration. The effect of the sceptical and rational phil- 
osophy that resulted was to create contempt and ’hatred for both 
church and state, to foster discontent with the established order 
of things, and to stir up a passionate desire for change. Criticism 
of social arrangements was general; even the privileged orders 
began to talk about their own uselessness. This attitude was in 
part sentimentality, in part a desire of some of the nobles to 
resume long-abandoned duties. In general, however, the upper 
classes remained selfish and scornful, and the new ideas infiuenced 
chiefiy the unprivileged masses. 

"While the political writings of Montesquieu and Rousseau 
stand out conspicuously as the first comprehensive treatments of 
political philosophy in France since Bodin, a number of other 
thinkers contributed in the period. The argument for a more 
liberal government, put forward by Ffinelon ‘ in the later part of 
Louis XIV’s reign, received serious attention after the death of 
the monarch. The Ahhe de St. Pierre,® an acute but visionary 
critic, attacked the evils in the French governmental system -with 
considerable freedom, proposing councils for each department of 
government. His Projet de pafx perp6Uielle (1713) exerted a 
considerable influence on the various schemes for securing uni- 
versal peace that culminated in the Holy Alliance. The JIarquis 
d’Argenson suggested a scheme of reform that aimed to transform 
the Bourbon despotism into a moderate and enlightened monarchy. 

The most powerful critic of the period was Voltaire (1694- 
1778).“ He had spent 'three years in England, was intimate with 
Bolingbroke, and had studied the writings of Bacon, Newton, and 
Locke. Ho did much to popularize English ideas in Prance. Vol- 
taire attacked superstition and ecclesiastical domination, com- 

'Inhis TSlimaquc (1699). 

’In his JJUcours mr la polysynoSUi (1718). _ . 

•See his Lettres sur les Anglais (1728), and his I36ca rSpuiUcainesj Fen- 
slea aur I’aHministration; and Traili stir lo loKranee, all in Ocavres, V. 
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bated oppression of all kinds, and fonght for intellectual, religious, 
and political liberty. He argued for freedom of the press, free- 
dom of elections, and freedom of parliaments, and demanded politi- 
cal rights for the middle class which was growing prosperous in 
industry and trade. He had no faith, however, in the capacity of 
the lower classes for self-government. He preferred a benevolent 
and enlightened monarchy; but since kings could not be trusted to 
govern well, he considered the republican form of government the 
most tolerable. Voltaire taught that all men have equal natural 
rights to liberty, property, and the protection of the laws. He 
opposed the feudal dues and the extensive sumptuary laws of the 
paternalistic monarchy. At the same time, he had no intention to 
prepare men for a revolution; he expected reforms to be carried 
out by the rulers themselves. 

Considerable stimulus to the process of enlightenment was given 
by the Encyclopedists, of whom Diderot (1713-1784) and D’Alem- 
bert (1717-1783) were most important. They compiled an immense 
work in twenty-eight volumes, the aim of which was to gather 
up and ^^ematize the facts of science and history in order to 
create a philosophy of life and of the universe which should super- 
sede the old systems of thought and belief resting on ancient au- 
thority. In the Encyclopedia natural liberty was defined, in ac- 
cordance with the doctrines of Locke, as the right of all men to 
dispose of person and property as they judge best, subject to 
natural law alone. By nature all men are equal, and after the 
formation of civil society all men were entitled to civil liberty.’^ 

2. Mohtesquied. 

The first systematic work in polities to result from the en- 
lightened spirit of the eighteenth century in France was that of 
Baron de Montesquieu (1689-1755).“ Montesquieu was a great 
reader of literature and of history, and was in thorough sympathy 
with the intellectual movement of his times. As early as 1721, in 
his Persian Letters, he hhd satirized the political, religious, and 
social institutions of Prance. Shortly after, he determined to 
travel and study the institutions of other countries. After an ex- 
tensive journey through the continental states, he spent two years 
in England. Here he came into contact with the leading politicians 
and was much impressed by the English conception of liberty and 

’ See article on lAbertS naturcJle et civile, in the EecyelopSdie, 

■The Ve VEsprit See lots (1748), trans. by T. Nngent. 
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by the English system of government. Montesquieu was especially 
interested in the history and politics of Rome, and he published an 
essay* in which he made a philosophical analysis of. the rise and 
fall of the Roman state system. Roman history and English in- 
stitutions were the sources from which, in the main, he derived his 
political philosophy. After long preparation, his great work on 
the Spirit of the Laws appeared in 1748. 

Montesquieu’s method was empirical rather than rationalistic 
or idealistic, political questions being treated, not so much in 
connection with abstract political ideas as with actual, concrete 
conditions. Like all writers of his time, Montesquieu believed that 
the fundamental principles of law and justice existed in nature, but 
he held that the teachings of nature were to he found, not in de- 
ductions from assumptions based on reason, but in the facts of 
history and in observations of the actual workings of political 
life. He did not believe in abstract justice, nor did he attempt to 
establish a system of perfect laws. He was a forerunner of the 
historical school, rather than a member of the natural law group. 
His method was that of Aristotle and Bodin, not that of Plato, and 
Locke. 

Montesquieu’s work stood somewhat aloof, not only from the 
natural-law philosophy of his time, but also from contemporarj' 
issues in France. It aimed to reform, rather than to uphold or to 
attack, the existing sj’Stem; it dealt with practical questions of 
justice and governmental efficiency, rather than with doctrines con- 
cerning the rights of citizens or the prerogatives of the sovereign. 
There is little in Montesquieu’s work concerning either the nature of 
sovereignty or the rights of man and natural equality. He wished 
to preserve the French spirit and to retain the monarchy, but to 
safeguard liberty by separating the legislative and the executive 
branches of government. His work aimed to explain the nature 
and the workings of political institutions in general, not those 
of Prance alone, and it exerted little influence on the course of the 
French Revolution. In scope, it included all the institutions of 


social existence, and it considered the interrelations among such 
factors as physical environment, racial characteristics, social, re- 


ligious, and economic customs, and governmental institutions on the 
one iiand, and political and civil liberty on the other. It aimed to 
constrrtc^ a comparative theory of law and politics, based pn a 
• The CmsifiSrations sur Ics causes do fa ffrandcur dcs J^omoinci ct dc !c«r 
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study of actual systems in different lands and ages; likewise a 
comparative theory of legislation, adapted to the nee^ of differ- 
ent forms of government. The most important part of the work 
was that which dealt with liberty and with the value of the separa- 
tion of powers as a necessary safeguard of liberty. 

In contrast to the idea that law existed in nature and could he 
deduced from the dictates of reason, or to the idea that law was 
the definite command of a sovereign, Montesquieu widened the 
conception of law to include the general relationship of cause and 
effect. He believed that a body of principles was constantly opera- 
tive in determining the nature of institutions and of legislation. 
From the relations among states arose the law of nations. In the 
relations between government and governed in any given state 
was the source of political law. In the relations among citizens was 
the source of civil law. The law of naUons was common to all 
states ; political and civil laws varied from state to state, depend- 
ing upon the conditions in each. The natural form of govern- 
ment and the natural system of law was tliat which conformed to 
the numerous infiuences which determine the nature of a people 
and the circumstances in which they live. Those complicated in- 
fluences constitute the “spirit of the laws”; and in their considera- 
tion, Montesquieu was led into the fields of- geography, sociology, 
economics, and jurisprudence, as well as of politics proper. 

Montesquieu endeavored to discover the principles underlying 
all forms of government. He classified governments as despotisms, 
in which an individual ruled without law; monarchies, in which 
an individual ruled according to law; and republics, in which the 
people possessed political power. This latter type might be either 
democratic or aristocratic. Each form of government was associ- 
ated with its peculiar principle. A despotism was based upon fear; 
a monarchy upon honor; an aristocracy, upon moderation; a 
democracy, upon political virtue or patriotism. Montesquieu con- 
sidered the dangers that were inherent in each system and the 
institutions and laws that were appropriate to each form, ex- 
plaining many of the most important governmental devices and 
political principles in the light of their relation to a particular 
system and to a particular set of conditions. 

To Montesquieu, no form of government was essentially good 
in itself; its value was relative. If the spirit which characterized 
each form underwent change, a "revolution in government neces- 
sarily followed. Democracy became impossible if political virtue 
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and the spirit of equality disappeared. Aristocracy could not sur- 
vive if moderation among the ruling classes ceased. Monarchy was 
impossible if honor grew weak among the rulers. Despotism by 
its nature was unstable. Revolutions, however, followed no regular 
sequence ; the new form depended upon the conditions in each case. 

One factor upon which Montesquieu laid emphasis was extent 
of territory. He held that despotism was natural in large states; 
monarchy in those of moderate rize; and republican government 
in small territories. Prance, he thought, was too large to have a 
republican government. A change in the size of a state would be 
followed naturally by a change in its form of government. Since 
increasing size led to undesirable types of government, Montesqmeu 
opposed Maehiavelli’s theory of the value of expansion. The dif- 
ficulty which a small, republican state faced in protecting itself led 
Montesquieu to favor the principle of federation. The influence 
of his theories as to the connection between the size of a state and 
of its government, and as to the value of the federal form, exerted 
considerable influence in America at the time of the adoption of 
the federal constitution. 

The topic to which Montesquieu gave chief attention was the 
nature of liberty. On this subject he drew his ideas largely from 
Locke, but developed them along different lines, laying little 
emphasis upon natural rights or individualism. He distinguished 
between political and oivU liberty. PoUtical liberty resulted from 
the relation of man to the state. It consisted in security under law 
to act as one desired, in accordance with the law. It was the 
opposite of despotism. Civil liberty grew out of the relation of 
man to man. It was the opposite of slavery, and was more closely 
associated with the law of nature. Montesquieu gave considerable 
attention to criticizing the prevalent theories upholding slavery and 
waxed eloquent in attacking the system. He proposed, although 
somewhat ironically, an international agreement for the prevention 
of the slave trade. 

The chief interest of Montesquieu was to set forth the govern- 
mental organization that would best safeguard political liberty. 
This demanded security against individual caprice, and implied 
subjection to law rather than to the will of a human being. Liberty 
was possible only where governmental powers were subject to lim- 
itations. Montesquieu believed that the essential safeguard against 
tyranny, and the surest guarantee of liberty, was the separation of 
the executive, le^slative, and judicial powers of government, such 
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as he helieved to exist in England. Bach power must be exercised 
by a separate organ and a system of checks and balances thus estab- 
lished. The separation of executive and legislative power was espe- 
cially important. Criminal law and procedure must also be safe- 
guarded against abuses that led to injustice. The doctrine of 
separation of powers, though based on a misconception of the Eng- 
lish constitution, since the rise of cabinet government was com- 
bining executive and legislative functions, exerted a great influence 
in America. It was applied in both federal and state constitutions, 
and was included in many of the state bills of rights. It was also 
included in the Declaration of the Rights of Man, drawn up by 
the revolutionary assembly in Prance. 

Montesquieu followed Bodin in giving considerable attention 
to the influence of the physical environment upon political and 
social institutions, paying especial attention to climate and the 
fertility of the soil. He held that political liberty was natural in 
the colder climates ; slavery, in the warmer. Mountainous regions 
were conducive to liberty; the fertile plains, to tyranny. The large 
geographical divisions of Asia favored despotism; the smaller units 
of Europe promoted freedom. Island peoples were more disposed 
to democratic government than continental peoples. 

The influence of social, economic, and religious conditions upon 
law were also given much attention, Montesquieu holding that law 
should conform to prevailing standards and customs. Questions 
of population, poor relief, money, and commerce were discussed 
in a seientifie spirit, with e.\araples drawn from history and from 
the conditions of his own time. Montesquieu realized, with Har- 
rington, that the balance of political power tended to follow the 
balance of property. Highly developed commerce he held un- 
snited to monarchies; monopolistic commercial companies should 
not be tolerated in free governments. He agreed with the Physio- 
crats in the value of competition and individual effort, 

"While Montesquieu believed in Christianity, he discussed the 
relation between religion and politics in a spirit almost Machiavel- 
lian. lie held that Mohammedanism was adapted to despotic gov- 
ernments and Christianity to limited governments, and that Cathol- 
icism was best suited to monarchies and Protestantism to repub- 
lics. Ho favored religious toleration, and held that the regnlation 
of morals and of religious questions lay outside the proper scope 
of governmental authority. 

Montesquieu followed the inductive and historical tradition of 
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Aristotle, Machiavelli, and Bodin, and like them was interested in 
practical political activities, rather than in general theories con- 
eeming the origin and nature of the state. He widened the field 
of history and observation to include remote and uncivilized peo- 
ples,^ drawing conclusions, not always accurate, from informalaon, 
not always authentic, concerning the institutions of Chinese, 
Japanese, Africans, and South Sea Islanders. His attempt to 
merge polities with general social science, and to base political 
principles upon broad inductive generalizations was, however, out- 
side the main current of political philosophy. The political move- 
- ments of the close of the eighteenth century were based upon a 
development of Locke’s theory of natural rights, social contract, 
and revolution, which found expression in the writings of Rousseau. 

3. Rousseau. 

The writer whose work most truly reflected contemporary con- 
ditions in France and aimed at a solution of the social and political 
injustice of the period was Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778).' 
y, About the time that the logic of Hume was demolishing the theory 
of social contract in England, Rousseau was applying that theory 
in a view of the state quite different from the absolutism of Hobbes 
or the moderate constitutionalism of Locke. More dogmatic than 
Hobbes and more popular and eloquent than Locke, his work, 
in spite of its inaccuracies and inconsistencies, exerted a tremen- 
dous influence upon the period following its appearance. 

Rousseau was familiar, in a superficial way, with history and 
with the writings of earlier political philosophers. He admired 
and idealized the Greek and Roman republics. His admiration for 
small states and for direct democracy can also be traced partly 
to the influence of Geneva, where he spent his boyhood, under a 
system markedly different from that of France. Many of his ideas 
were drawn from Pufendorf, Locke, and Montesquieu. His doc- 
trine of popular sovereignty resembled in many particulars that 
of Althusius ' ; though it is difiicult to determine to what extent 
Rousseau was indebted, as he mentioned by name the writers with 

'Note tlie influence of the diBcovery of America and the opening up of new 
lands on this tendency in European thought. 

' In his ContTat Social (1782), trans. hy H. J. Tozer. In two earlier essays, 
the Discourse ojt the Progress of the Arts and Sciences (1749), and the Pts- 
course on Ineipuility (1754), Bousseau had put forward his ideas of the state 
of nature and of the erils resulting from civilization. Some political doctnnes 
wore contained in the Smile (1762), his work on education. 

• Bee above, Oh. ix. Sec. 4. 
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whom he 'disa^eed, rather than those from whom his ideas were 
drawn. The doctrines of Hobbes and of Grotins he held in special 
dislike. 

His ideas also reflected his o'wn personality. Of a vain, sensi- 
ti've, and 'uncontrolled temperament, he rebelled against all con- 
ventions and restrmnts, disparaging authorily and civilization, and 
urging the universal value of human freedom. The conditions 
in France, with its divine-right monarehy, its feudal class dis- 
tinctions, and its dissolute society, were especially open to criticism. 
However, Rousseau had no sympathy with ideas of moderate re- 
form, such as those of Voltaire, the Encyclopedists, and the Physio- 
crats, who favored an enlightened monarchy, or of Montesquieu, 
who desired the adoption of English constitutional checks and 
balances. Rousseau desired to extent equal rights to the peasants 
and laborers, as well as to the middle class. He attacked the be- 
lief of the intellectuals that progress would result from enlight- 
enment. He had no confidence in an artificial civilization based 
upon human achievement in arts and sciences. His ideals aimed 
at direct democracy and equality, demanded a radical reconstruction 
of the social and political Order, and led logically to the Revolution. 

The theory of Rousseau was based upon the conception of a 
pre-political state of nature, in which men were equal, self-sufficient, 
and contented. Their conduct was based, no t on reason, but 6a 
e motions of self-interest and pity . "With the progress of civiliza- 
tion, evils arose. The division of labor that foUowed the develop- 
ment of the arts and the rise of private property created distinc- 
tions between rich and poor that broke down the happy natural 
condition of mankind and necessitated the establishment of civil 
society. Rousseau was more inclined than Hobbes or Locke to 
picture the state of nature as an actual historical condition. He 
also differed in ^minim izin g the importance of human reason. 
Grotius, Hobbes, Pufendorf, and Locke had held that the rational 
powers m natural man had enabled him to create social and politi- 
cal organization. Rousseau taught that re ason was the outgrow th 
of the artificial life of men in organized society, and that the 
r esults of its- development were calamito us, 'i'ne “n oble savag e"' 
was Rousseau’s ideal. T he state was an e'ril, made necessary b y 
th e rise of inequalities among m en. 

The process by which political society was created was a s ocial 
contract, since only fay agreement and consent could authority 
be justified and liberty retained. Both Hobbes and Locke in- 
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fluenced this part of Rousseau’s -work, the method of Hohhes and 
the conclusions of Locke being curiously and illopcally combined. 
Rousseau held that eaeh individual gave up his natural rights to 
the community as a whole. By this process a body xmlitic, with 
a life and will of its own,' distinct from its members, was estab- 
lished. Eaeh person in the state possessed an equal and inalienable 
portion of the sovereignty of the whole and gained back, under the 
protection of the state, the rights he had given up. The contra ct 
of Rousseau was thus social b ut not governmenta l. It was a mu- 
tual agreement between indi'vidual and state which bound the in- 
dividual as a member of the sovereign to other individuals, and as 
a member of the state to the sovereign. In some inexplicable way, 
the people contracted both vrith themselves and with the state 
which was a result of the contract. “While the authority of the 
popular sovereignty thus established was absolute, following 
Hobbes, individuals still possessed equal and inalienable rights, 
following Locke. The fallacy here is obvious. Rousseau believed 
^ that there could be no conflict between authority vested in the 
people as a whole and their liberty as individuals. The reign of 
terror opened the eyes of the French people to the fact that the 
sovereign people, if rmchecked. might become as great a tyrant 
as any king. 

According to Rousseau, the individual wills of those who by 
agreement resigned their rights and powers to the community were 
merged into a ge neral wil l. Unanimous consent was required to 
the original contract. After the state was established, the ■will 
of the majority must be taken as the general will, the minority 
being mistaken in thinking that their desires represented the 
general will. They were, therefore, more free in being outvoted 
than if they had their own way; a characteristic example of 
Rousseau’s .logic. Rousseau believed, nevertheless, that the ex- 
istence of two strong parties was a danger to the state, and pre- 
ferred, if parties existed, that they be numerous. 

The general will was the only manifestation of sovereignty, 
which was, accordingly, vested in the body politic as a whole. 
The concept of absolute and individual sovereignty, worked out by 
writers who, like Bodin and Hobbes, supported monarchy, was 
thus applied to support popular control. The general will cor- 
responded to the common interests of all members of the state. Its 
acts alone were properly law. Law, therefore, must deal with 
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general interests and must emanate from the people. The enact- 
ment of any governmental organ was merely a device for carry- 
ing into effect the superior commands of the true lawmahing body. 
Rousseau’s idea of law thus approached the modem concept of a 
fundamental law or constitution, in accordance with which all gov- 
ernmental powers are exercised. 

The distinction between state and government was consistently 
pointed out by Rousseau. The state was the entire body politic, 
manifesting itself in the supreme and sovereign general will, 
the government comprised the individuals chosen by the community 
to apply the general wiU. The government was created, not by 
contract, as Hobbes thought, but by the act of the sovereign peo- 
ple. It might be changed at their pleasure, and was merely their 
agent. So confident was Rousseau in the indefeasible rights of 
the sovereign people that he was willing to delegate powers which 
Uocke and Montesquieu thought dangerous. Viewing the executive 
merely as an agent of popular wiU, Rousseau even spoke calmly 
of a dictatorship. Later, when the Committee of Public Safety- 
ruled France, this idea was acted upon. 

Rousseau classified governments into monarchies, aristocracies, 
democracies, and mixed types ; and he adopted many of the ideas 
of Montesquieu regarding the adjustment of governmental forms 
to economic and social conditions. He also followed current eco- 
nomic thought in holding that an increasing population was a test 
of good government. Believing that the sovereign people must 
act directly in making law, Rousseau favored direct democracy 
and held that representative assemblies were a sign of political 
decay. The tendency of government to expand its powers at the 
expense of popular control led to his doctrine that only in small 
states and under simple conditions can the general will perma- 
nently maintain its supremacy. To prevent governmental usurpa- 
tion in larger and more complex states, he suggested periodical 
assemblies of the sovereign people, at which they should decide 
whether they wished to maintain the existing form of government 
and to retain the existing office holders, \7hile the people were 
thus assembled in a sovereign body, all jurisdiction of the govern- 
ment ceased. The periodical vote for officers and the periodical vote 
on the question of revising the constitution were here forediadowed. 
The idea that each generation shotdd have the right to reexamine 
its constitution was adopted by Jefferson, and the device of hold- 
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ing constitutional conventions at stated intervals was adopted by 
several of the American. states’ 

The ideas and spirit of Roussean were reflected in the govern- 
mental changes of the period following his-death. His doctrines 
of human equality, of popular sovereignty, and of the desirability of 
a return to nature were especially popular. Many of his principles 
were applied in the political experiments of the French Revo- 
lution and were expressed in the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
of 1789.* However, the idea of a bill of individual rights was 
derived from America, rather than from Rousseau. His doctrine 
that the individual surrendered all his natural rights to the gen- 
eral will established a popular sovereign as absolute as the Levi- 
atham of Hobbes. Against the sovereign people, the individual 
possessed no rights. His emphasis on liberty, equality, and 
popular sovereignty, nevertheless, was largely responmble for the 
enthusiasm with which the French people hailed .the American 
idea of a declaration of rights. 

In the decade following the death of Rousseau, Frenchmen 
became deeply interested in the institutions of the American states 
that had won independence from Great Britain. Their govern- 
ments seemed to. realize the principles of sovereignty and of a 
popularly created fundamental law as put forth in the Conirai 
Social, The constitutions of these new states, dealing with funda- 
mental questions and distinguished, by their theoretical source in 
the people and by tbeir superior authority, from the governments 
established under them, satisfied the requirements of Rousseau for 
law in its proper sense. This coincidence, resulting from the fact 
that both Rousseau and the Americans derived their ideas from the 
doctrines and practices of seventeenth century England, exerted 
a far-reaching influence on the development of the Revolution in 
France. 

In Germany also Rousseau exerted a mighty influence, his 
theory that perfect liberty was possible only in the absence of 
authority leading to the idealistic transcendentalism of Kant, 
Fichte, and Hegel. In eighteenth century America the ideas of 
Rousseau were comparatively unimportant, the American Revo- 
lution following rather the Er^lish tradition as represented in 

‘For Eousaeau’s ifleaa concerning a federation of Europe and a lasting 
peace, aco below, Ch. xxvii, 8oc. 3. _ , . . » 

’Artiolo I reads: "Mon are born and remain free and equal in rights.' 
Article VI reads: “Tho law is the cipression of the general will ” 
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Locke and Monteaiuieu. The Jeffersonian democratic movement in 
the early part of the nineteenth century was, however, stimulated 
by French ideas. 

The social contract theories of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau 
showed important variations. Hobbes viewed natural man as es- 
sentially selfish and the state of nature as a period of constant 
'warfare. Rousseau viewed the natural man as essentially good, 
and the state of nature as a period of idyllic happiness. Locke 
occupied a middle position on these points. Hobbes and Rousseau 
maitdained that sovereignty was absolute; Locke viewed it as 
limited. Hobbes held that sovereignty might be vested in one, the 
few, or the many ; but that, once conferred by the people, it could 
not be recalled. Rousseau believed that sovereignty was always 
vested in the whole people, -and that law must be a direct ex- 
pression of their general will. Hobbes made no distinction between 
state and government. To him the de facto government was always 
de jure ; Locke and Rousseau distinguished between .state and 
government, and between de facto and de jure governments. 
Hobbes held that a change in government meant a dissolution of 
the state and a return to anarchy; Locke held that the people had 
the sovereign right to choose their government and to change it 
if unsatisfactory. To Rousseau the government was merely the 
agent which executed the popular will. Locke and Rousseau agreed 
in vesting sovereignty in the people and in limiting the powers 
of government. Locke, however, viewed the sovereignty of the 
.people as held in reserve and exercised only in extreme cases when 
revolution was necessary. All acts of the government were legal 
unless they violated the rights of the people. Rousseau viewed 
popular Boyereignty as constantly active, the direct participation of 
the people being essential to the creation of law. 

After Rousseau, the theory of social contract survived in Ger- 
many and in America. £ant and Fichte, while denying its his- 
toric possibility, accepted it as a working hypothesis by which the 
justice of laws might be tested. Laws should be such as people 
would consent to. In his earlier writings Fichte even held that the 
individual might voluntarily withdraw from membership in the 
state. In America, the theory exercised a profound influence. It 
was recognized in the Declaration of Independence and in nearly 
all the bills of rights in the state constitutions. The writings of 
Jefferson and Madison state the doctrine in its most advanced 
form. .The fact that a theory which was historically unsound and 
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logically fallacious could serve as the justification for the English 
Revolution of 1688, for the French Revolution, and for the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and could furnish a philosophic basis for modern 
democracy and civil liberty, is one of the paradoxes in the history 
of political thought.* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND POLITICAL THOUGHT. 

1, The Relation op Economic to Political Thought. 

Prom the beginnings of political philosophy, the ablest thinkers 
understood that there is a close connection between political and 
economic institntions and ideas. Aristotle realized that politics 
cannot be divorced from economics, that the form of the state 
depended upon the kind and distribution of property, and that 
revolutions were often caused by struggles for power between 
economic classes. He held that a large middle class was necessary 
for a well-governed state ; and that an agricultural population was 
stable, conservative, and industrious, while a commercial population 
was turbulent and easily led by demagogues. Machiavelli under- 
stood the importance of economic groups and gave advice as to 
how a prince might play one class off against another. Harrington 
taught that political power followed property, and held that it 
was the duty of the statesman to see that property was widely dis- 
tributed and that a substantial landed class was maintained as the 
stabilizer of the state. Locke held that the preservation of prop- 
erty was the cause of the state’s origin and the chief end for 
which it existed, and that the invasion of property rights by the 
government was just cause for revolution. 

Communistic ideas concerning economic equality were associated 
with the doctrines of early Christianity and with the peasant 
revolts of the Middle Ages; and the leaders of those movements, 
more acute perhaps than their later counterparts, empha- 
sized equality of property rather than political equality as the 
necessary basis of their reforms. On the other hand, theories were 
advanced to justify slavery and inequalities of wealth, in spite 
of their apparent contradiction to the principles of justice in- 
corporated in the law of nature. The economic basis of politics 
was recognized in practice as well as in theory. For centuries the 
governments of the great nations were deliberately fitted into 
separate orders or estates— the clergy, the nobles, the burghers 
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and the peasants — each pursuing a -separate calling and having 
definite eaonomio interests. Not until abstract doctrines of equal- 
ity, of natural rights, and of popular sovereignty, as worked out 
by Rousseau, were put into practice, did political thought abandon 
the facts of economic existence and attempt to set up a system 
of political democracy without giving attention to the inequalities 
of wealth which would inevitably interfere with the ideal it hoped 
to achieve. 

2. Meecanteusm. 

However, the connection between economic and political theory 
did not become prominent until the sixteenth centurj’, when the 
rise of modern nations, of a money economy, of taxation, and of 
foreign trade focused attention on the relation between the state 
and wealth. In the Middle Ages economics was. domestic rather 
than political in nature. Agriculture was fostered; manufactures 
and commerce were despised. The idea of protection and control 
was universal. Custom, regulation, and monoply, in the hands 
of church, manor, town, and guild, were unquestioned. The growth 
of commerce, especially after the discovery of the new world, and 
the infius of gold and silver shifted attention &om agriculture and 
barter to foreign trade and the importance of bullion, the greatness 
of Spain being supposed to result from the precious metals secured 
from America. The growing national monarchies took over the 
control formerly exercised by the medieval bodies and used this 
control in, their keen international rivalries. The royal estates and 
prerogatives no longer sufficed to meet the increasing expenses of 
government. Money was needed for standing armies; and the 
commercial classes, growing in wealth, became a power in the 
state. The establishment of colonies raised the question of their 
economic relation to the mother country, the accepted policy being 
to restrict colonial trade to the mother country alone, and to 
confine colonial industry to the production of raw materials which 
the mother oonniry could work up and sell in the form of finished 
products. Commercial interests governed foreign policy, and the 
belief that government should actively concern itself with in- 
dustry and trade was generally accepted. It was held that the com- 
mercial advantage of one country could only be obtained at the 
expense of another. In the hostility between the English and the 
Dutch in the middle of the seventeenth century, and in the later 
rivalry between Prance and England, these ideas were applied. 
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Out of this situation arose the , point of "view known as Mer- 
cantilism, which was the economic aspect of the Tigorous national- 
ism of the period. Manufactures were exalted above agriculture as 
a source of national wealth, and foreign trade was considered more 
valuable lian domestic trade. A favorable balance of exports over 
imports was especially desired, since it brought money into 
the country. A large store of precious metals was considered im- 
portant; a dense population was viewed as a source of strength; 
it was the duty of the state, by every expedient, to increase its 
power and wealth. Tarifis, bounties, and prohibitions were numer- 
ous. Charters were granted, monopolies were established, and the 
world was parceled out among privileged companies. Colonies 
were estates to be exploited for the benefit of the merchants in the 
mother country. This point of view prevailed from the sixteenth 
to the later part of the eighteenth century. In the earlier period 
the importance of bullion was especially stressed; in the later 
period the importance of a favorable balance of trade was con- 
sidered of chief importance. Economics was merged into politics, 
and Mercantilism was an instrument in the rise of the great 
powers. It aimed at the creation of strong, populous, self-support- 
ing states. 

The practice of Mercantilism began when Charles V, on his 
accession to the throne of Spain in 1516, began retaliatory meas- 
ures against the commercial monopoly of Yenice. The doetrinea 
of Mercantilism were first systematically stated by an .Italian 
writer, Serra,^ In England, Sir Wi^am Petty,* emphasized the 
importance of treasure in gold, rilver, and jewels, and urged statis- 
tical investigations, improved methods of taxation, and the scien- 
tific development of natural resources. Thomas Mun,* a director 
of the East India Company, emphasized the importance of 'foreign 
trade and of a favorable balance, but attacked the doctrine that 
money alone is wealth. The rise of Holland and the decline of 
Spain provided him with examples. His writings were often re- 
printed during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
were considered authoritative until they were displaced by 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of ' Nations. 

> In his Brief Treatise on the Cavses which maTee Bold and Silver Abotmd 
in Kingdoms where there are no Mines (1613). 

’In his Essays in Political Arithmetic (1655), and his Treatise on Taxes 
and Contributions (1662). 

* In his England's Treasure by Foreign Trade (written atiout 1630, 'but not 
published until 1664). 
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During the later part of the seventeenth century mercantilist 
theories were held in England, especially hy the "Whig party, which 
hated French influence and desired to restrict trade with that 
country. The Tories, who supported Charles II in his policy of 
close relations with Prance, opposed the protective measures of 
parliament. The writings of Dudley North ' and Josiah Child • 
upheld the doctrine that the world is a commercial unit and .that 
supply and demand, rather than state regulation, should determine 
prices and interest rates. This group foreshadowed the loisses- 
faire and free trade doctrines of the next century. 

The restrictive policies of Mercantilism were carried furthest in 
practice in Prance under Jean Colbert (1619-1683), the able 
finance minister of Louis XIV, unlimited and arbitrary jurisdiction 
being exercised by the state over industry and trade. Colbert 
fostered French industries by a protective tariff, improved the 
system of taxation, created a navy, and labored to build up a great 
French colonial empire. Through his influence the French Bast 
India Company was formed in 1664. In England, the Com Laws, 
the Navigation Acts, and extensive sumptuary legislation were 
characteristic. In Prussia, especially under the Great Elector and 
under Frederick the Great, many measures, usually wisely applied, 
were adopted to foster ^iculture and industry and to control 
foreign trade. 

In the German states, the mercantile point of view was repre- 
sented, in the body of learning known as Kameralism.® It was a 
combination of political, juristic, technical, and economic ideas, 
and had to do mainly with the methods by which the royal income 
could be best maintained, increased, and administered. The Ger- 
man states, disunited and backward in their industrial develop- 
ment, clung to a medieval system of finance. No distinction 
was made between the personal income of the absolute monarch 
and the public treasury. The income of the state was derived from 
the royal domains and from the various profitable prerogatives 
possessed by the sovereign. "When the growing expenses of gov- 
ernment demanded increased income, there was a tendency to 
increase the number and scope of royal privileges, or "regalian 
rights.” 

Accordingly, the kameralists were less concerned mth foreign 

'See' his Discourses on Trade (1691). 

*Sce his New Discoveries in Trade (1690). 

• The Kammer -was the place ia -which the royal income was stored. 
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relations and a favorable balance of trade than were the mer- 
cantilists in the maritime countries, such as Holland, Prance, and 
England. The German writers gave more attention to domestic 
industry, to the development of national resources, and to the 
efficient administration of the estates and prerogatives of the sov- 
ereign. They agreed with the mercantilists, however, in favoring 
strict governmental regulation of economic affiiirs, in emphasizing 
the importance of precious metals, and in preaching dense popu- 
lation, economic self-sufficiency, and national greatness. While the 
English mercantilists were business men and pamphleteers, the 
German kameralists were professors of finance,' and wrote 
voluminous and ^^stematio treatises. Among the most important 
writers were Bechers,' von Homig,' Justi,' and Daries.” 

3. The Phtsiocbats. 

The individualistic point of view, emphasized in politics and in 
ethics by Locke and Hume, also affected economic theory in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. The regulations and re- 
strictions of the paternalistic governments became increasingly 
burdensome, and the doctrine of natural rights was applied to 
support the principle that the individual should exercise his 
economic activities with the least possible interference from the 
state. It was held that in the absence of restraints upon industry 
and trade, and of monopolistic privileges, enlightened self-interest, 
in free competition, would realize both individual and public wel- 
fare. This point of view, the opposite of Mercantilism, was worked 
out by the Physiocrats “ in Prance and by the school of writers that 
accompanied the Industrial Eevolution and centered around Adam 
Smith in England. 

In Prance the abuses which attended and followed Colbert’s 
regime, with its extravagant expenditures and its high and inequita- 
ble taxes, soon brought about a decided reaction. The condition 
of the peasants led numerous writers to attack the government’s 
policy of restricting markets and of fostering manufactures and 
trade at the expense of agriculture. Besides, the profitable nature 

' Frederick Willism I founded chairs of Economic and Ehmeralistic 
Sciences at screral German unircraities in 1727. 

^Political Visaourse (1667). 

'Oesterreich iiber Alles (1681). 

* Staatswirtbsohaft (1755). 

‘First Principles of Kameral Sciences (1756). x. • 

■For tho 'writinga of tho Phyaioernta, ace PhysiocrateSf cd. by E. Daire 
(1846). 
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of farming on a largo scale, witli more capital and ■vrith rotation 
of crops, was proved by the agriciiltaral revolution in England. 
This fact, known to French economists, further shook the prestige 
of Mercantilism and turned French thought toward the importance 
of agriculture. The criticisms of .Boisguilbert, Vauban, and 
Fenelon all contained suggestions of tax reform, freedom of trade, 
and development of the land. The treatise of Bichard Cantillon,* 
which taught that the earth is the source from which all wealth is 
drawn, and which emphasized domestic rather than foreign trade, 
was widely circulated in Prance. These writers prepared the way 
for the' Physiocrats. 

The Physiocrats were deeply imbued ■with prevalent ideas of 
natural law, and applied the belief in a natural order to the 
relation of the state to industry and trade. Influenced by con- 
temporary developments iii the natural sciences, and by the 
doctnnes of Descartes, Locke, and Bousseau, they held that the 
production and distribution of 'goods should be carried on accord- 
ing to flxed laws of nature, and should not be interfered rrith 
by governmental restrictions. They emphasized the individual 
and his rights, especially the right of private property; and held 
that the individual should be left considerable freedom in dispos- 
ing of his property. They believed in a “natural order,’’ whose 
arrangements were perfect and ■whose laws were the ■wiU of God, 
in contrast to the “positive order,” whose laws were the human 
and imperfect rules of existing governments. The state should 
protect life, liberty, and property; the indi'ridnal, knowing his own 
interests best, would act more in accordance ■with the law of nature 
■than would the govermnent. Hence their well-kno'wn maxim, 
laissee faire, laissez passer. 

The Physiocrats believed that land was the source of wealth, 
and that labor applied to the raising of crops or the extracting of 
raw materials from the earth was ■the only form of labor that 
produced a surplus. Commerce and manufactures were regarded 
as non-productive. Accordingly, they favored increased appli- 
cation of capital to land, the^ abolition of the internal duties on 
the grain trade in -France, and the introduction of a single-tax 
on land. In discussing their theory of taxation, they critidzed the 
cumbersome and wasteful tax system that existed, and increased 
the general dissatisfaction -with the policies of the French mon- 
archy. 

* The Essay upon the Nature of Commerce in General (1755), 
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In their political theory the Physiocrats supported hereditary 
monarchy, hut they believed that the monarch should be en- 
lightened and liberal. ’They had no interest in political rights, 
and detested the parliamentary system of England. They be- 
lieved in an absolute and undivided sovereignty, but viewed the 
monarch, not as the creator of law, but as the administrator of the 
natural rules of justice and morality. The laws of the state should 
declare the essential rules of the natural social order. The state 
existed to safeguard the natural rights of the individual. These- 
included primarily the right of each man to properly in his per- 
son, which involved the right to labor, and the right to the property 
which resulted from his labor. The government, therefore, should 
exercise as little -restraint as possible upon property and upon the 
efforts of men to utilize their faculties. The abolition of unneces- 
sary laws was the most valuable service that a legislative body 
could render. Education, however, was a proper state function, 
since it -was necessary that citizens should know the fundamental 
principles of natural law. The Physiocrats thus added support 
from a new standpoint, that of the production and use of wealth, 
to the familiar doctrine of natural rights to liberty and property. ’ 
In foreign relations they favored freedom of trade, peace, and 
internationalism. They held that the aggressive patriotism and 
the international rivalries of their age were unnecessary evils.' 

Among the leading Physiocrats -were Erangois Quesnay (1694- 
1774),* Jean de Goumay,’ Mereier de la Ki-viere (1720-1793), ‘ 
Jacques Turgot (1727-1781),* and Dupont de Nemours (1730- 
1817).* These -writers were the first to grasp .the conception of a 
unified' science of society and to realize that all social facts are 
linked together by ine-vitable laws. They founded the science of 
economics and, in spite of their one-sided emphasis on land at 

'A poculioi feature of eigliteeath eeutuiy thought in France wae the highly 
favorable view held of Chinese culture. The prevalence of an agricultnral 
rdgime and of a pacifist policy eeemed to coincide -with Physiocratic ideaa 
The Fhench moraliste aleo held up China na a model. The fallacies in many 
ideas regarding the Chinese were exposed by hlontesqnieu. 

’He wrote articles on ies Grains and Les Fermiers in the Encyeiopidie; 
also the Tableau Sconomique (1768), and Le Droit nature! (1765). 

*He translated the English works of Sir Josiah Child, and infiueneed 
Turgot. 

•See hie L’Ordre natvrcl et essentiel gee eoeiitie poKti'guea (1767). 

‘See his Eulogy of Goumay (1760), also his Eiftexions sur la Formation 
et la Distributton dee Bichesses (176,6). 

‘See his Origine et Progrds d’une Sotence Nouvelle and his Fhysiocratie, 
oil Constitution essentielle 3a gouvemement le plus avantogeux au genre 
humain (1768). 
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tie expense of manufactures and commerce, they constructed the 
way along which Adam Smith and the writers of the century fol- 
lowing him advanced. The approach of the French Revolution, 
however, subordinated all speculation in Prance to questions of 
constitutional issues; and leadership in the development of eco- 
nomieo-politioal doctrines was transferred to Great Britain. 

The ideas of the Physiocrats exerted some influence outside 
Prance, although the nature of the Industrial Revolution made 
their views as to the relative importance of land and capital un- 
tenable, especially in England. In America, Benjamin Franklin 
was acquainted with their writings and adopted some of their 
ideas. Catherine II of Russia, Joseph II of Austria, and Gustavus 
III of Sweden admired the Physiocratic system and made some 
attempts to eariy out its principles. In France, Turgot, as min- 
ister of finance under Louis XVI, tried to abolish some of the 
most burdensome restrictions, but the hostility of the clergy and the 
nobility prevented extensive reform. 

4. Adam Smith. 

The eighteenth century Was a period of important economic 
change in England, resulting in vast increase in national wealth, 
as well as in terrible distress for a large class of the population. 
The invention of machinery for spinning and weaving cotton and 
wool, the use of the steam engine to furnish power, the substitution 
of coal and coke for wood and charcoal, and improvements in the 
iron industry transformed the domestic manufacture of the seven- 
teeiith century into the large-scale factory system of the nineteenth 
century. Better methods of agriculture were also adopted. Wet 
lands were drained, poor lands were fertilized, the breeds 'of ani- 
mals were improved, and new food plants were introduced, A new 
enclosure movement led to farming on a larger scale. The con- 
struction of roads and canals made possible cheaper and speedier 
transportation. As a result, the small farmers and the cottage 
laborers were driven to the cities, which grew rapidly as centers 
of factory labor. Groat landowners controlled the farms; a grow- 
ing capitalist class controlled manufactures. Foreign trade and 
shipping grew rapidly. The use of machinery threw many out of 
emplo 3 Tnent, and conditions of employmont and of life in the fac- 
tories and in the towns finally became unspeakable. Poverty and 
crime increased rapidly. 

This Industrial Revolution took place at a time when the wer- 
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cantilist ideas of the seventeenth century Tvere being abandoned 
and the doctrine of laissez-faire was leaving employers and laborers 
to settle affairs among themselves. In tnm, the economic changes 
helped to. break down mercantilist ideas, since the elaborate regu- 
lations applicable to the old ss^em were obviously unsuited to 
the new, and the necessity of abolishing them led many to believe 
that the government should keep its hands off industry entirely. 
Besides, the need of England to import food and raw materials for 
her growing faetoiy towns, and the advantage in foreign competi- 
tion given by her cheaply manufactured goods, led to the idea of 
free trade, since England could tiius buy in the cheapest markets 
and undersell her competitors in aU parts of the earth. 

Mercantilist doctrines were attacked in England by writers, 
such as North and Child, in the later part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In the first half of the eighteenth century, Walpole removed 
or lowered import and export duties oh over one hundred com- 
mo^ties, and neglected to enforce the Navigation Acts, being op- 
posed to the system by which England tried to monopolize colonial 
trade. The effort of George III to reestablish a paternalistic sys- 
tem of government met opposition, not only in the colonies, but 
also from a large class of Englishmen who had come to realize the 
opportunities offered by free competition and by free trade. Be- 
sides, the dominant philosophy in England, as in France, laid 
emphasis on natural rights and individual liberty, and the appli- 
cation of these ideas in the form of economic liberalism was in- 
evitable. While numerous books and pamphlets, often anonymous, 
were published on economic subjects in England during the eigh- 
teenth century, the epoch-making work in the development of 
economieo-political thought was that of Adam Smith (1723-1790).^ 

Smith built largely upon the work of his predecessors. He rep- 
resented the culmination of certain principles which were common 
to his time and which made the hampering system of government 
control seem incompatible with industrial advance. He was ac- 
quainted with the writings of the Mercantilists, of the philosophers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and of the Physio- 
crats. His teacher at Gla^ow, Francis Hutcheson, in his lectures 
on “natural jurisprudence,” exerted a deep influence, and handed 
down to Smith the views of Pufendorf, Grotius, and Locke. While 
traveling in France, Smith met Diderot, Qnesnay, and Turgot, 

WeaHh of Nations (1776J. See also his Lectures on Justice, Police, 
Sevenve, and Atma, edited bj Cfiiraan. 
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often discussing questions of taxation and foreign trade -with the 
last-mentioned. Prom his contemporaries, Josiah Tucker' and 
Adam Perguson,® he derived political, ethical, and economic ideas, 
especially concerning the importance of giving self-interest free 
play and the value of unrestricted -foreign trade. Hume exerted 
the greatest influence upon the general philosophy of Smith, his 
ideas of human nature, his historical spirit, and his understanding 
of the interrelation of social forces being especially important. 
Hume also attacked the mercantilist belief in the importance of 
money and its restrictive attitude toward foreign commerce, hold- 
ing that English trade would benefit by the commerrial prosperity 
of her neighbors. 

In his lectures at Glasgow, Smith, in addition to dealing with 
natural theology, ethics, and jurisprudence, “examined those po- 
litical regulations which are founded, not upon the principle of 
justice, blit that of expediency, and which are calculated to in- 
crease the riches, the power, and the property of a state. Under 
this view he considered the political institutions relating to com- 
merce, to finances, to ecclesiastical and military establishments.’” 
The fundamental conceptions of Adam Smith were that self- 
interest is the primary force in society,' that men possess natural 
rights, that the earth is ruled by a beneficent Providence, and that 
government interference with industry and commerce should be 
reduced to a minimum. In contrast to the Physiocrats, he held 
that labor, rather than land, is the chief source of wealth. He 
agreed with the Physiocrats, however, in behaving that a har- 
monious natural order would arise if artificial, men-made restric- 
tions were removed. He was more practical and ntilitarian than 
thp Physiocrats, and "found justification for what was useful and 
expedient, even if it seemed to conflict with natural law. He thus 
combined nature, philosophy, and a common sense utilitarianism. 
The influence of Montesquieu," with his emphasis on things as 
they are and on the importance of the environment, offset some- 
what the a privri metaphysical and theological assumptions of the 
divinely established order of nature. In his belief that, in the 


■ * Tucker advocated the union of Bngland and Ireland and the recognition 
of the independence of the Aincrican colonies. He believed that there is a 
harmony of economic interests, rather than on antagonism, among nations. 

•See below, C®. xvn. See. 4. 

•Stewart’s TForfcs, X, 12. 

•This idea was infinenced by the work of HelvetinSj^Pc VBspnt (1708;. 

• In' his later years Smith is said to have beon preparing a commentary on 
the Esprit ics Lois. 
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absence of artificial interference, meii trill be led through sdf- 
interest, as by a Divine hand, to a natural order that insures the 
best results to the individual and to the state. Smith’s point of 
view was optiniistic. In his doctrine that the interests of vaiiotis 
classes clash, and that every nation must at some time reach a 
“stationary state,” his point of view was pessimistic. 

Smith held that the state should limit its activities to protec- 
tion against foreign states, to the administration of law and justice, 
and to the maintenance of certain public works and institutions, 
such as' roads, harbors, schools, and the church. In exceptional 
cases, he would permit the goverzunent to abandon the laissez-faire 
policy with regard to industry and trade. For example, he would 
permit govenunent regulation of banking and of interest rates, a 
duty on imports, if similar goods produced at home were taxed, 
a dufy on imports in order to make a nation self-sufficient in such 
things as saltpeter and shipping, and retaliatory duties in case 
English products were taxed in foreign countries. He would also 
permit a limited regulation of the relation between employer and 
employee. 

The time was ripe for the appearance of an explanation of the 
new social order when Smith’s work appeared, for revolutions in 
industry, in philosophy, and in politics were in the air. The move- 
ment for religious toleration, also played a part. Arguments for 
liberalism could be used equally well in political, economic, and 
religious matters. Both the Physiocrats in Prance and the free- 
traders in England favored toleration. The landowners were 
churchmen ; the men of commerce were largely non-conformist, and 
religious intolerance interfered with British trade. The non- 
conformists in general distrusted the government; they opposed 
the monopolies granted by the court to its favorites. They desired 
to be let alone, and believed that business success, secured by ener- 
getic individual effort, was a sign of God’s favor. Smith’s book 
passed through five editions during his lifetime. It was translated 
into several languages, and influenced legislation in a decisive 
manner. The dominant economists in England and France soon 
adopted his ideas; even in Germany, though to a less degree, 
Smithianism became a decided tendency. The younger Pitt was a 
careful student of Smith, and modified bis policies to make them 
accord with the principles of the Wedih of Nations. In spite of 
the conservatism of the trading classes, many of wtom clung to 
the belief that wealth meant gold and silver and that commerce 
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■was fostered by monopolies and government regulation, Pitt was 
able to effeet n-umerous economic reforms. He favored a liberal 
policy to'ward the colonies, and his union of England and Ireland 
■was intended to break do-wn the tariff barrier between them. 

The spread of Smith’s ideas was also aided by the events that 
followed. The Industrial Eevolution, •which was in its earlier 
stages when Smith -wrote, bore out his ideas as to the value of 
di'vision of labor and made it desirable that England should -widen 
her markets. The factory o-wners also welcomed his principle o£ 
governmental non-interference in their desire to exploit cheap la- 
bor, and opposed the Com Laws, which kept the price of food high 
and tended to increase wages. The American Eevolution showed 
the danger in a colonial system that led to revolt; it also proved 
the uselessness of the protective policy, since after the indepen- 
dence of the colonies trade between England and America flour- 
ished as never before. As a result, a strong anti-imperialist reac- 
tion set in. The British colonial policy had been mainly conuner^ 
eial, justified by the doctrines of Mercantilism. When these were 
swept away, many believed that it would be beneficial for England 
to abandon her colonies. Tucker and Adam Smith denied that 
colonies were essential to oonunercial prosperity. The Utilitarians, 
Bentham and Mill, held that colonies were a source of expense and 
political corruption, and a cause of war. 

The ideas of Smith were carried on bf the ‘‘Manchester 
School,” a group of men, chiefly merchants and manufacturers, of 
whom Eichard Cobden and John Bright were leaders. While they 
favored faotoiy laws to protect children, they stood for the natural 
freedom of the individual and beUeved that governmental restric- 
tions on industiy and trade were injurious. They were especially 
interested in the repeal of the Com Laws. Smith's individualism 
was a -valuable reaction against the paternalism of mercantilist doc- 
trines, and was largely responsible for the prosperity of England’s 
manufactures and commerce. Nevertheless its application led to 
a selfish and materialistic point of view and to many e-vils, affect- 
ing especially the laboring classes. The development of modem 
government regulation of business and of labor, and the rise of 
Eoeialistic doctrines were protests against the practical results of 
his policies. Both Turgot and Adam Smith mentioned the effects of 
the increase of population on the wages of laborers; but neither 
made any attempt at a scientific treatment of the laws governing 
such increase. This work was reserved for Malthus. 
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5. The Theory op Popuiation'. 

Numerous -writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
gave attention to the question of population,* The mercantilists 
taught that dense population was desirable and that rapid growth 
in population meant prosperity. The Biblical injunction to be 
fruitful and multiply was frequently quoted, and it was observed 
that the wealthiest and strongest states were usually the most 
populous. The government and the employing classes, in par- 
ticular, favored a dense population, the former because it swelled 
the army ; the latter because it furnished cheap labor for the fac- 
tories. Bounties were paid for large families ; in the German cities, 
only married men could hold office. 

The condition of the peasants in France led Montesquieu to 
show some concern over the question of population. The results 
of the Industrial Revolution in England led to a reexamination of 
the whole problem. Toward the end of the eighteenth century it 
seemed as though there were too many people for the land to sup- 
port Pood prices rose rapidly; unemployment, poverty, and dis- 
ease were widespread. The agricultural prosperity of the first half 
of the century was followed by great distress as the population 
shifted from country to city. In Ireland especiaUy, the rapid 
growth of population gave rise to the work of Thomas Robert 
Malthus (1766-1834),* who followed the pessimistic tendencies in 
the teachings of Adam Smith, and held that the increase of 
population brought hardship. 

The immediate cause of Malthus’ essay was the publication 
of the Enquiry Governing Poliiieal Jnsiice by William Godwin.* 
Arguing for a sort of enlightened anarchism, God-win held that 
government, which he considered a necessary e-vil, was to blame 
for the unhappiness and misery of mankind; and he taught that 
there was plenty for all if it were equally distributed. About the 
same time Condoreet,* in Prance, expressed equally optimistic 
views concerning the ability of the earth to furnish sufficient sub- 
sistence. .He held that science would increase the food supply or 


> For oxample, Savenant, Child, Hunio (in hla Essay on the Fopulovsness of 
Ancient Nations, 1752), and the Gorman eceaomlata Silssmileh and Sonnenfels. 

“Sea his Essay on Population (published anonymously in 1798, much en- 
larged in later Tevlslens). 

• See bolow, Ch. xvni, See. 6. 

< In hie Esquisse d'un Tableau historiqao dcs Progres Se I’Esprit hnaiom 
(1794). T 
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that reason would prevent excessive growth of population. 
Malthus replied' that the principle in human society by which 
population is perpetually kept down to the level of the means of 
subsistence is the source of misery; and that human institutions, 
instead of aggravating, had mitigated, but could never remove, 
this condition. Malthus taught that the growth of population 
tends to be more rapid than the increase in the supply of food, 
and that growth of population must be limited either by preventive 
checks in the form of foresight on the part of parents or, if the 
pressure of population cannot be relieved by emigration or the 
opening up of new lands, by positive checks in the form of poverty, 
disease, and war. If, through foresight, marriage was postponed, 
vice would increase, hence a happy state of society could not be 
expected. Malthus, however, followed the individualist tradition 
in opposing governmental efforts to prevent these evils by control 
of emigration or by regulation of industrial conditions. He be- 
lieved that individual prudence was the only possible remedy. 
The essay of Malthus provoked much discussion, numerous works 
appearing to attack or to defend his conclusions. His doctrines 
influenced legislation, especially in connection with poor relief and 
with emigration. They were partly instrumental in leading Dan 
win to his theory of natural selection. They strengthened the indi- 
vidualism pf John Stuart Mill, who was prevented from advocating 
governmental interference on behalf of the laborers because of 
the theory of population growth that Malthus put forward. They 
also influenced the later economic interpretation of history and 
the rise of socialism. 
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CHAPTER XVH. 


IiAIEB EIGHTEENTH CENTUSY MOIUUSTS AND JUBBTS. 

1. Conditions in the Latbb Paet op the Eighteenth Cbntdsy. 

The year following Eonaseau’s death marked the end of the 
Seven Tears’ War, in which England, allied with Prussia, defeated 
France and her ally, Austria. As a result of this war. Prance 
lost to England the empire which her colonists had been building 
up in the St. Lawrence and Mississippi Talleys, and was compelled 
to abandon her hopes of conquering India. In addition, the 
French monarchy was burdened with an unpopular alliance with 
the Austrian Hapsburga, and had incurred a great war debt, which 
hastened the financial disasters and the social troubles that led to 
the revolution. Influenced somewhat by the separation of powers 
theory of Montesquieu, the French parlments, or higher law 
courts, wlueh had frequently had difficulties with the king’s min- 
isters, pushed their claims to protect political liberty against tBe 
king. They were summarily suppressed, however, in 1771, and 
the French monarch ruled with despotic power until the final 
crash. 

England emerged from the contest with enormous territorial 
gains. She was incontestably the mistress of the sea and the 
world's greatest colonial power. "1716 accession of George III 
(1760) marked, however, an attempt to establish a more inde- 
pendent royal power and to cheek the growing importance of 
parliament and prime minister. As a result of this effort, party 
controversies were stimulated and the doctrines of Montesquieu 
regarding the nature and value of the English system were re- 
examined. In colonial policy, a more vigorous effort to enforce 
the Navigation Acts and to compel the Americans to bear part of 
the expense of conquering the Canadian provinces alienated the 
colonists and lek to the American Revolution. 

Prussia was consolidated and strengthened. Her mler, 
Frederick the Great, was a typical example of the “enlightened 
despots” of the permd, among whom were Catherine 11 of Russia, 
^ 278 
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Joseph n of Austria, and Charles III of Sprin, These mleis, 
influenced by the social and economic suggestions of the Physio- 
crats and of Montesquieu, put into effect far-reaching internal 
reforms. The position of the serfs was made more tolerable, 
methods of taxation were improved, administrative and judicial 
methods were reformed, commerce and industry were relieved of 
many burdensome restrictions, and the privileges of the nobility 
and clergy were curtailed. The control of the church over intel- 
lectual life was especially attacked, and the influence of the pope 
and the activities of the Jesuits were reduced. 

It was popular for monarchs to act as patrons for the rational 
philosophers of the "enlightenment.” In this process, political 
theorists began to exert a practical influence in government. 
Turgot was made finance minister under Louis XV and for a time 
was given an opportunity to apply the principles of the Physi- 
ocrats. Voltaire was called to the court of Frederick the Great. 
Rousseau was applied to for suggestions on the difficult political 
situation in Corsica and in Poland.^ Mercier de la Riviere was 
summoned by Catherine of Russia, who had read Montesquieu, as 
well as Beccaria on law, to advise as to a proposed code for her do- 
minions. Joseph II was personally acquainted with Rousseau and 
Turgot. Beccaria in AUlan and Filangieri in Naples were pub- 
licists who also exerted a practical influence upon government. 
"While the principles of Montesquieu were most influential in 
bringing about social reforms, his political doctrine of a separa- 
tion between executive and legislative ftmctions received little con- 
sideration from the enlightened despots. They preferred to carry 
out their policies without a political reorganization of their king- 
doms; and the movement for representative parliaments did not 
appear until the French Revolution. 

The foreign policy of the later eighteenth century showed little 
trace of enlighteiunent or of respect for the rules of natural justice 
which were supposed to underlie international law. The question 
of neutral rights at sea, raised by the maritime pretensions of 
England, received some consideration,- but in general international 
law made no progress. The dynastic diplomacy of the times was 
unscrupulous, and any method that would bring national advan- 

* See lus Considerations jar Ic pearfrneaier.f do Polo^ne (1771), in PoUtieal 
TTritinffSf ed. by C. E. Vanjrbn. 

®Tn the Armed Ncutralit.v of 1780. See Wieafon, Bisiory of the Laa of 
Nations, 295 if. 
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or weaken a rival was adopted. Long and disastrous wars 
were undertaken on the slightest pretests, and treaties were vio- 
lated whenever the interests of the state appeared to demand it. 
Of all the states which guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction of the 
emperor, England alone, for motives of self-interest, kept faith. 
The seizure of Silesia by Frederick the Great and the partition of 
Poland were characteristic of the Machiavellian diplomacy of the 
period. 

The political philosophy of the later eighteenth century was 
marked by a generally optimistic spirit. It believed that social 
and political evils could be remedied by the application of human 
reason, that a panacea could be discovered in natural law, and that 
fundamental principles could be discovered and applied to bU 
social phenomena. Elaborate legislative codes were prepared with 
the belief that perfect and permanent systems might be established 
Simple and uncritical formulas exerted a profound influence os 
men’s minds. The single tax of the Physiocrats, their doctrine of 
laissez-faire, and the slogan of liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
were examples. Montesquieu stood almost alone in realizing the 
complexity of human affairs and the difSculty of formulating and 
applying universal principles. Simplicity of mind and belief in 
the ability of reason to reshape institutions. was, perhaps, neces- 
sary for the uprooting of old abuses. But the difficult task ot 
constructing a new system after the French Revolution was aggra- 
vated by the doctrines of the natural law philosophers. 

2. French Social and Moral Philosopbcx. 

Between Rousseau and the French Revolution, political theory 
in France was concerned largely with social, economic, and religious 
reform. Many of the proposed remedies included suggestions of 
political improvement, the ideas of Montesquieu and Rousseau 
being widely accepted. All writers agreed that conditions in 
France were unendurable, and that the remedy was to be songht 
in the application of human reason and in a return to the institu- 
tions decreed by nature. The Physiocrats found the chief diffi- 
culty in the conditions that determined the production and use of 
wealth. Their remedy was agricultural development, the single 
tax on land, the abolition of internal restrictions on trade, and a 
general laissez-faire policy that would enable natural laws to 
operate. Other writers, such as Morelly and the Abbe Mably, 
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found the main evil in private property, espedally.in the owner- 
ship of land, and urged conuntmistic and socialistic projects. 

MoreUy, concerning whose life and work little is known, marked 
a distinct advance in the direction of modem thought, using both 
the utopian medium of fiction and the analytical and philosopM- 
cal form of the treatise.® He predicted the downfall of the Bour- 
bon monarchy and the establishment of a state free from feudal 
privileges. He attacked inequalities in property and favored a 
general division of land. His ideas exerted a profound infiuence 
on the social theories of the French Revolution. 

Gabriel de Mably (1709-1785) * developed the ideas of Rous- 
seau, believing that inequalities of wealth and the usurpation of 
power by those possessing property were the sources of social and 
political injustice. By nature men were essentially equal. “If 
men have the same needs and the same faculties, they ought to be 
given the same material and the same intellectual opportunities.’' 
IneqnaRty was the result of bad laws, especiaUy those that sanc- 
tioned private property. The remedy was to be found in proper 
legislation, preferably in the form of a code prepared by a wise 
law giver, inspired by pure reason and justice. Mably admired 
Sparta and Rome,* and he illustrated his writings by the acts of 
Solon, Lyeurgus, and Cato. ■ Their legislative reforms and their 
attitude toward property, especiaUy in land, influenced his doc- 
trines. Mably also held advanced opinions on international ques- 
tions, in opposition to the Machiavellian practices of his time. 
He advocated love of humanity, respect for treaties, and the 
immunity of private property in maritime warfare.® The ideas of 
the Encyclopedists and Rousseau in emphasizing natural rights 
and human equality, as developed by hloreUy and Mably, led to 
the communistic type of French socialism. 

Other French writers, such as Helvetius and Holbach, attacked 
the prevalent moral and religious ideas, urged toleration and free- 
dom of the press against the ecclesiastics in influence at the court, 
and put forward principles of utilitarian ethics and of atheism. 
They opposed the sentimentalism of Rousseau and followed rather 

*In his BoJilioSe (17S3). , 

•In Ms Code de to Natwe (1755). Poblished as by Diderot m VoL H of 
Ms works. 

•In his Enfretiens de Phocioa (1763), De to UgisTatwn (li76). 

•In his Paraneie dee Eomaines rt dee Fronjoie (1740), he praised Home and 
criticized Prance. 

•In his Le droit public dr VEuropc (1748). 
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the tradition of Hobbes and Locke, carrying their doctrines to 
logical conclusions. Claude Helvetius (1715-1771) ' made egoism 
the sole motive of human action, and enlightened self-interest, 
based on love of pleasure and fear of pain, the criterion of morals. 
The only way to make a man moral was to make him see his own 
welfare in the public welfare, and this could be done only by 
legislation, that is, by proper rewards and punishments. The 
science of morals became, accordingly, the science of lepslation; 
and the best government was that which secured the happiness of 
the greatest number. 

Helvetius held that all men are naturally equal in intellect, and 
urged the importance of education and culture in national devel- 
opment. All governments love power and are naturally despotic; 
the best is that in which the greatest enlightenment is displayed 
by those in authority. Helvetius approved of the efforts of the 
enlightened despots in Prussia, Bnssia, and Austria. Believing 
that the vices and virtues of a people are the necessary effect of 
the laws under which tliey live^ he demanded radical reforms in 
tlie social and political system in France. His utilitarian ideas 
exerted an influence on the later theory of Bentham; Beccaria* 
stated that he was largely inspired by Helvetius in his attempt to 
modify the penal laws. 

Baron Paul d’Holbach (1723-1789),® a French philosopher of 
German origin, was intimately connected with the Encyclopedists 
and Bousseau, and carried still further the ideas of Helvetius and 
the other French followers of Locke. He attacked religion as the 
source of all human evils, and wished to replace it by a system of 
education which would develop enlightened self-interest, believing 
that the study of science would bring men into accord with nature. 
Holbach ridiculed the ‘‘noble savage” of Bousseau, but adopted 
his ideas of social contract and general will, holding that the 
state was created by agreement in order to secure the greatest good 
of the greatest number, and that this was accomplished by guar- 
anteeing natural rights of individual liberty, property, and se- 
curity. He followed Locke in basing authority on a contract be- 
tween. rulers and citizens, and in holding that citizens were 

*In his Se l'£sprit (1758), frons. by W. Mnafora, ana his Dc I'ffomme, 
(1772), trans. by W. Hoopor. Tlio Ve VUsprit was intondea to rival Mon- 
tesquiGu’s De V^sprit dcs XiOis. 

•In^hia Hr In Valvre (1770), his FoUUquc mtwreVc (1773), 

and his Syslime Soeial (1775). 
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absolved from obedience if those in authority failed to promote 
the public welfare. He followed Montesquieu in the doctrine that 
authority should be distributed among various organs of govern- 
ment in order to safeguard liberty. 

Holbach believed that all existing governments, even the highly 
praised English system, were defective, being based on violence 
and ignorance. He urged a return to the natural order under the 
guidance of intelligent opinion. Ancient institutions and anti- 
quated laws must be replaced by institutions conformable with 
reason and justice. Believing that men’s nature and actions were 
largely determined by the institutions and laws under which they 
Kved, he held that injustice and inequality were the result of arti- 
ficial and irrational social and xmlitical systems. Utility, according 
to sound reason, should be the test of such systems. In his bitter 
attack on governments in general, and in his vehement arguments 
for radical reform, as well as in his Lockeian philosophy, Holbach 
suggested the idea of revolution. 

The Chevalier de Chastellux (1734-1788) ^ believed that the 
happiest nation was one which enjoyed ease and liberty, and which 
did not desire to change its conditions. The development of agri- 
culture and a rapidly growing population he considered the best 
tests of happiness.' “All that multiplies men in the nation, and 
harvests on the surface of the earth, is good in itself, is good above 
all things.” Material prosperity was to be chiefly desired. The 
end of government was to secure the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, and happiness was to be obtained by improving 
material conditions. Eeligion he viewed as an old-fashioned preju- 
dice; morals was a branch of medicine. His ideal was a world 
united into a comfortable, well-fed family of nations. 

The eighteenth century writers who urged reform in Prance 
fall into four main groups. The liberal school of the first half of 
the century, represented by Montesquieu, D ’Argeiison, ntid Vol- 
taire, was historical in method, looked to the I'lnglisli (*overimu'ut 
as a model, and was moderate in its aims. The demoevatie school, 
of which Eousseau, Diderot, Helvctius, nml Ilolhueli were the 
chief exponents, was doctrinaire and ititoleriiiil of existing insti- 
tutions. It applied a priori mctliod.s iiiul relied upon pni'o ren-son 
to construct a perfect state. The I’lij'-sioeriils, ol whom Quesnay 


’In his Of Fullie Felicity (1772). Ohniitollux in lii;nl 
of travels he nTote when ho accoiiipniiiiHi lidoliiiiiilKmu to AniOticu in tlio He- 
volutionary War. 
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and la Eiviere were most influential, were monarchists, but urged 
economic reform. The revolutionary school, represented by Mably 
and Condorcet, accepted the premises of democracy and urged 
that revolution was necessary in order to establish the sovereignty 
of the people. All were agreed that men possessed natural rights, 
and this became the cardinal doctrine of the revolution. After 
these philosophies had had their day, the control of French politi- 
cal thought passed from them to that public opinion in which, 
according to Eoussean, final authority rested. 

3. The Itauan Jubkts. 

In applying the spirit and method of Montesquieu to needed 
social and political reform, excellent work was done by two Italian 
jurists in the second half of the eighteenth century. Throughout 
Europe criminal law was antiquated, criminal trials were scanda- 
lously unfair, and punishment was incredibly cruel. Informers 
were rewarded and the fiimsiest evidence was considered sufficient. 
Torture was used to force confessions, and the death penalty was 
inflicted for a great variety of offenses. Even in England, where 
methods were better than on the continent, Blackstone found more 
than one hundred offenses punishable by death. 

The Italian jurist, Cesare Beccaiia (1735-1794) , from his study 
of Montesquieu, found his interest turned toward economic and 
social questions. His first pubhcation was a proposal for the. 
remedy of the currency in the Milanese states. But his best known 
work dealt with crime and its punishment.^ In this he advocated 
public trials and denounced torture and secret accusation. He 
believed that punishment should be less harsh, but more certain; 
and he favored the abolition of the death penalty. He held, that 
persons of all classes should be treated equally, and that confisca- 
tion of property, as a penalty, should cease, since it brought suf- 
fering ion innocent members of the family. He insisted that the 
prevention of crime was more" important than the punishment of 
crime, an^ that this could be best accomplished by making the law 
clear, by making punishment certain, and especially by spreading 
enlightenment through education. 

As a g^ieral basis for his ideas, Beccaria held the familiar 
belief that SMf-interest is the chief human motive, that men, natu- 
rally independent, voluntarily united themselves into civil society, 

“The Dei Del^U e delle Pene (1764). It was published in English, with 
a commentary attributed to Voltaire in 1767. 
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and that the aim of legislation is to secure the greatest good of 
the greatest number. The public welfare was the sum of individual 
welfares, that is, the welfare of the majority. Laws and punish- 
ments, therefore, were just only in so far as they were necessary 
to the maintenance of the state and were shaped by intelligent 
reason. Beccaria’s little book was translated into several lan- 
guages and led to reform in the penal codes in many European 
states. His ideas influenced the later work of John Howard ' and 
of Bentham in England. 

The Italian jurist and publicist Gaetano Filangieri (1752- 
1788) ‘ was an ardent reformer, vehement in denouncing the abuses 
of his time. He drew most of his ideas from Montesquieu, but 
applied them to practical problems of reform. Montesquieu had 
emphasized the spirit of the laws; Filangieri aimed to work out the 
proper content of the laws, based upon experience and reason. He 
held the optimistic view that Europe had reached a condition of 
peace, that individual liberty was secure, and that the devdop- 
ment of industry, commerce, and the arts would make the nations 
prosperous. Accordingly the time was ripe for a comprehensive 
science of legislation. 

The first hook of his unfinished treatise dealt with rules on 
which legislation ought to proceed. The second hook was devoted 
to economic questions, urging unlimited free trade and the aboli- 
tion of medieval obstacles to production. The third book dealt 
with principles of criminal jurisprudence; the fourth book, with 
education and morals. Filangieri drew his ideas' on criminal law 
and procedure from Beccaria. "While following Montesquieu in 
his theory of government, he was somewhat more critical of the 
English system. The party contests under George III and the 
American Revolution dampened his enthusiasm for English ideas 
and drew his attention to the experiments in government in 
America, where the simplicity of life approached the state of 
nature of the philosophers. Like Montesquieu, Filangieri was a 
great admirer of "William Perm, comparing him to Lyourgus and 
Solon. Filangieri prophesied that the nature and resources of the 
new American nation would erihble it to stand independent of 
Europe. 

‘Sea his The State of the Frisone in England and TFo!m (ipO- 

*Iii hifl La Sdettea della Legislaeiene (1780), trans. by Sir E. dayton. 
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4. Eitqlish Legal aito Moral Phtlosopht. 

After the middle of the eighteenth century, English political 
thought began to show signs of change. The complacency of 
Walpole’s era was less obvious, especially after the accession of 
George III. French influence also began to be felt, and a perspec- 
tive was given on English institutions by the writings of Voltaire, 
Montesquieu, and Rousseau, and by comparisons between English 
and French methods of government. Montesquieu, in particular, 
by his historical method, his emphasis on le^slation as a method 
of social change, and his insistence on the importance of liberty, 
gave an impetus to the thought that led to Burke and Bentham. 
His praise of the British constitution and his belief that its essen- 
tial principle was the separation of powers led English writers to 
examine their system of government, and resulted in the work of 
Blackstone and of the Swiss jurist, De Lolme. Rousseau’s ideas, 
too direct for the England of that day, were bitterly attacked. 
Rousseau was, however, the disciple of Locke, and his doctrines of 
reform were finally put forward, in different words, by Bentham. 
By that time the optimism of Hume and Blackstone, and the 
veneration for the past of Burke were on the defensive, and a new 
era in British thought had begun. 

Both the influence of Montesquieu and the growing spirit of 
discontent were manifest in the writings of the clergyman, John 
Brown (1715-1766).* He attacked. politics, the church, and the 
customs and manners of his time, complaining of the prevailing 
luxury and effeminacy. He compared the state of England with 
that of Carthage and of Rome before their fall, believing that the 
commercial greatness of England was a symptom of decay, and 
prophesying destruction at the hands .of France unless the sim- 
plicity of nature could be restored. The secret of English liberty 
he found in the foggy climate and in the temperament of the 
nation. He had no confidence in popular government. His politi- 
cal remedy was to depend upon the enlightened wisdom of a great 
statesman, after the fashion of Bolingbroke’s Patriot King. For 
this position he believed the elder Pitt was best fitted. 

Through Hume the ideas of Montesquieu were introduced to 
the Scotch philosophers, and resulted in the work of Adam Fer- 
guson (1723-1816),* at the University of Edinburgh. There was 

*In Wa Estimates of the Mamers and Principles of the Times (1757). 
hia essay on the History of Civil Society (1767), and his Principles of 
lloroX and Political Science (1792); 
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little that tras original in Ferguson’s writings, but his literary 
skill and his ability to paraphrase the ideas of other men made his 
work jnunensely popular. Hume and Adam Smith, in addition to 
Montesquieu, were chiefly drawn upon. Ferguson realized the 
danger of easy generalizations coneeming the state of nature, and 
of easy solutions for the problems of social and political life. He 
held that the course of civilization was determined by definite, but 
complex principles, and that the various forms in which institu- 
tions appeared were equally natural. Instinct and habit, not 
reason, created social organization, deliberate purpose playing but 
a small part. Legislation, therefore, could do little to control the 
inevitable course of events. The state was not founded by contract 
though, with increasing intellectual progress, consent became more 
and more important. 

Ferguson was especially scornful of Rousseau's doctrine that 
the natural and desirable state of mankind is one of stability and 
peace. He regarded opposition and conflict as natural and benefi- 
cent. Competition in polities, industry, commerce, and even 
international war were inevitable. Liberty was “maintained by 
the continued differences and oppositions of numbers.” Sdf- 
interest was the guiding motive of individuals and of nations. 
Ferguson believed that the authority of the state was limited by 
the natural rights of man; at the same time, liberty should be 
carefully restricted and not made to imply equality. Absolutism 
and popular democracy were both undesirable. Of a conservative 
and somewhat cynical temperament, he disliked extremes in any 
form and had little sympathy with the philosophy of reform or 
with the revolutionary movements. 

The more optimistic tradition of the excellence of the British 
.system was eqntinued in the work of Sir 'William Blackstone 
(1723-1780).' His analysis of the constitution and laws of Eng- 
land was preceded by a general philosophy of the state, drawn 
largely from Pufendorf, Locke, and Montesquieu. The ideas of 
various thinkers were combined with little regard for consistency. 
Natural law, divine law, and civil law all found a place in his 
system, together with the newer utilitarian doctrines. Prom ite 
first publication, the Commentaries exerted 'a tremendous influence, 
not only in England, but also in France and America. French 
lawyers and judges were accused of following Blackstone rather 
than their own national law. Of an American edition, published 

•Tlie CommcKlariea on the Laws of Englani (1765). 
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in 1771, fourteen hundred copies were sold in advance, the name 
of John Adams heading the list of subscribers. Burke said that 
as many copies of the book were sold in America as in England; 
and the ideas of natural .rights and individual liberty that pre- 
vailed at the outbreak of the American Revolution were largely 
those of Blaekstone. 

Blackstone found the origin of the state in the naturarresnlt 
of the efforts of men to secure their best interests. He rejected 
the idea of a state of nature and a social contract as having no 
basis in history. Nevertheless his book is full of contractual no- 
tions. He seemed to realize that Hume and Montesquieu' had de- 
stroyed the basic conception of Locke ; at the same time he wished 
to follow Locke’s general ideas. The result was confudon. He 
made no distinction between state and government, holding that 
the government possessed supreme and absolute sovereignty. This 
was vested in the law-making body, consisting of the king in par- 
liament. At the same time, Blackstone believed in natural rights, 
the primary aim of the state being to protect individuals in their 
rights of personal security, personal liberty, and private property. 
These were either the residuum of natural liberty or the civil 
rights granted by the State in place of the natural liberties given 
up. As subordinate rights he mentioned the right to bear arms, to 
petition for redress of- grievance, and to apply to the courts for 
justice in case of injuries. 

Blackstone glorified the British constitution as a perfect mix- 
ture of monarchic, aristocratic, and democratic elements, and be- 
lieved that political and civil liberty in England fell little short of 
perfection. He held that the English system is "so admirably 
tempered and compounded that nothing can endanger or hurt it, 
but destroying the equilibrium of powers between one branch of 
the lepslature and the rest.” Blackstone was too content -with the 
conditions of his times to question old concepts that were no longer 
applicable -to new conditions. There is nothing in his work on 
the cabinet, on the party system, or on ministerial responsibility. 
His idea of the royal prerogative was entirely antiquated; his 
theory that the House of Commons represented all men of prop- 
erty was absurd in -view of the lack of representation of the new 
industrial cities. 

Blackstone’s work contained much real learning, and, as 
Bentham said, it taught jurisprudence to speak the language of 
the scholar and the gentleman. At the same time, it gave attention 
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to forms rather than to the substance, and its defense of a system 
that did not exist acted as a barrier to legal and political progress 
for half a century. In the history of political theory it was impor' 
tant chiefly because it was the target at which Bentham directed 
his Fragment an Oovemment. By his writings, and by those of 
Austin, its flimsy legal philosophy was ruthlessly shattered. 

Another panegyric of the British constitution was the work 
of a Swiss jurist, Jean De Lolme (1740-1806) ' who was compelled 
to emigrate from Switzerland because of offense ^ven by his 
political pamphlets. During his exile he made a careful study of 
the English government; and his book, while lacking in breadth 
of view and in scientific spirit, made many acnte observations on 
the causes of the excellences in the British system. With Black- 
stone’s Commentaries and Hume’s Eistory of Englcmd, it supplied 
the political philosophers of the time with their ideas of the Eng- 
lish constitution, and was largely used as a political pamphlet in 
the contest between George III and his opponents. 

De Lolme found the secret of liberty in the constitutional equi- 
librium between royal and popular power. He emphasized the 
value of judicial independence, of the freedom of the press, of 
the party system, and of the supremacy of the civil over the mili- 
tary government. The use of the jury and the writ of habeas 
corpus he found especially admirable, in contrast to continental 
methods. The importance of the cabinet and the prime minister 
escaped his notice, and he had no confidence whatever in the 
masses. A passive share in government was all that he would 
entrust to the common man. From this point of view he made a 
severe attack on Rousseau’s doctrine that liberty depended upon 
the direct participation of each citizen in. lawmaking. De Lolme 
believed that the unorganized and unintelligent masses could not 
govern, and that the general will would be in reality the will of 
the politicians and' the great interests. He held that liberty was 
best safeguarded by properly balanced political devices, being 
somewhat too much inclined to view government as a machine and 
individuals merely as inert adjuncts. 

The influence of Rousseau began to appear in England about 
the time that popular discontent with the policies of George III 
became widespread. John Wilkes, in the North BritoTi, and the 
anonymous author of the Junius Letters represented the growing 
demands for liber^ on the part of the English people. Rous- 

^In his Constitutvyn 3e I’Angletarre (1771), English edition (1772). 
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Beau’s individualistic doctrines of natural rights and of popular 
sovereignty -were, therefore, Tveloomed, especially by the non- 
conforming Whigs, who were naturally suspicious of governmental 
interference. Joseph Priestley (1733-1804) ‘ taught that men are 
equal and possess equal natural rights, and that no man can be 
governed without his consent, since government was founded upon 
a contract by which civil liberty was given up in exchange for a 
power to share in making law. The people, therefore, are sov- 
ereign and may resist if their natural rights are encroached upon. 
Moreover the government must interfere as little as possible with 
men’s actions, especially in trade, individual initiative being pref- 
erable to state action. Many of the ideas of Adam Smith were 
foreshadowed by Priestley. The happiness of the majority of 
members of a state was the standard by which the success of a 
government should be judged. It was from Priestley that Bentham 
derived the significance of the “greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber.’’ Priestley followed Rousseau in believing in the perfeeta- 
bility of man, and glorified reason as being able to work out a 
future golden age. 

Dr. Richard Price (1723-1791),® like Priestley a leading non- 
conformist, was stirred by the American Revolution. He avoided, 
however, the utilitarian arguments, and based his ideas wholly 
upon abstract rights, following especially Locke and Montesquieu. 
He believed that liberty depended upon direct, popular self- 
government, that men are naturally free and equal, and that the 
people possess the right to revolt against any attempt to deprive 
them of liberty or property. He also held an individualistic view 
of government, believing that it should restrict its activities to 
particular and limited ends. He had less optimism than Priestley, 
being more inclined to the doctrine of Brown that the growing 
luxury of England was a sign of degeneration, proved by his 
fallacious belief in a declining population. 

While Priestley and Price represented the Whig attitude dur- 
ing the period that centered in the American Revolution, the Tory 
and Anglican point of view was put forward by Josiah Tucker, 
the Dean of Gloucester (1712-1799).® He typified the prejudice 
against foreigners, the hatred of metaphysics, and the sturdy, 

‘In his Essay cm- <7ic First Principles of Govemmeni (1768). 

>In his Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty (1776), ani Ms 
Additional Observations (1777). 

•In his Treatise on Civil Gavcmvient (1781). 
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common-sense nationalism of his class. He "vroB impatient Tfith 
Rons.seau’s doctrines of the noble savage and the state of nature. 
He held that popular sovereignty meant mob rule, and that the 
right of the people to change their government would lead to vio- 
lence and anarchy. "While denying the right of the American 
colonies to revolt, he believed that coltmies of all kinds were use- 
less, and that England would save money and avoid political cor- 
ruption by giving up all her dependencies. He favored a policy 
of free trade, and held that self-interest would lead the colonies 
to trade with England even if there was no political tie. 

"While liberal theory was making rapid progress in England 
during the period of the American Revolution, and while English 
opinion was inclined at first to favor the French revolutionary, 
movement, the excesses of the French democracy and the reac- 
tionary spirit that resulted from the Napoleonic "Wars checked 
this tendency and made the conservative doctrines of Burke ^ the 
dominant theory in England for over a quarter of a century. 
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OHAPTES XVIII. 

tOLUnCAL THEOMBS OP THE AMERICAN AND BTiiENOH BEVOLUTIONS. 

1. Natobb op the American and French Bevolutions. 

For fifty years before the American Eevolution there was con- 
stant political controTOr^ between the American colonists and 
the representatives of the British government in the colonies. 
These disputes were, however, local and personal, dealing with 
such questions as the extension of the franchise, the importation 
of convicts, the issue of paper money, and the taxation of pro- 
prietaries’ lands. No serious hostility had arisen, because the 
colonists trusted the justice of the British government and because 
Walpole and his successors had carefully avoided issues that would 
arouse opposition at home or in the colonies. 

The ambition of Gleorge HI to reestablish the power of the 
monarch led to the fall of the old governing aristocracy in Eng- 
land and to the adoption of a vigorous colonial policy. The oppo- 
sition to the hing in England champioDed the cause of the colo- 
nists, hence the reestablishment of royal power became closriy 
bound up with the maintenance of authority over the colonies. 
The conflict began with an attempt to enforce the Navigation Acts, 
which had been largely ignored, especially by the New England 
merchants, who had built up a profitable trade with Africa and 
the West Indies. The issuing of writs of assistance, or search war- 
rants, for the seizure of suspected goods was viewed in the colonies 
as an imwarranted extension of the powers- of the Britirii ■ 
parliament. 

The real conflict arose over the efforts of England to assess 
upon the colonists a portion of the expenditure required for the 
maintenance of troops in Canada. The passing of the Stamp Act 
in 1765 ma rhed the beginning of this policy, and led to the claim 
m the colonies that taxation without representation was tyranny. 
The colonists held that their assemblies alone could levy internsl 
taxes; and bitter differences of opinion over the nature of the 
British Empire and .the powers of parliament began to appear 
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VTiile the Stomp Act tras replaced bj" tases on colonial imports, 
these also -vrere opposed, and were met by colonial agreements to 
boj-cott English goods. The sending of 'troops to America to en- 
force British policy led to violence, to more repressive legislation, 
and to war. State governments were set np and a Continental 
Congress was assembled. Beginning with a demand for the re- 
dress of grievances, the war led to the independence and nnifica- 
tion of the colonics. 

The American Revolution attracted mnch attention in Europe, 
especially in Prance. The French king and his advisers, smarting 
over tlie humiliation of the Seven Tears’ IVar, rejoiced in Eng- 
land’s dilncultics, took up the cause of the Americans, and gave 
substantial aid in winning their independence. French political 
philosophers saw in the American Revolution a practical applica- 
tion of current doctrines. A people, close to nature, had deliber- 
ately, on the grounds of natural rights, overthrown one government 
and, by voluntary agreement, had set up another. The doctrines 
put forward by Americans to jnstify their actions were thoroughly 
familiar in French thought j and a powerful stimulus was thus 
given to French revolutionary ideas. 

French inteiwcntion in the American Revolution hastened the 
course of events in France itself, where the government was rap- 
idly becoming bankrupt. The financial reforms of Turgot and 
Ncckcr failed because of the opposition of the nobility and clergy, 
who were unwilling to bear their share of taxation. Various plans 
of reform were proposed ; finally in 1789 the ancient Estates Gen- 
eral was called together, proclaimed itself a national assembly 
representing the general ivill of the French people, and assumed 
the power to govern and to reorganize the state. Special privi- 
leges were abolished, an elaborate bill of rights was issued, and a 
new constitution for the kingdom put into effect. 

However, the revolution soon got beyond the control of the 
moderate clement that began it. The spread of revolutionary ideas 
to the masse.s, especially in Paris, led to anarchy and brought into 
prominence the more radical leaders. The execution of the king, 
the cstabli.chmcnt of a republic, the experiments of the Directory, 
and the enlightened despotism of Napoleon followed in rapid suc- 
cession. During this period a number of written constitutions 
were prepared and put into effect. This device, drawn from 
Amcricai and furthered by the general belief of the period in 
legislative codes and fundamental documents, spread later to all 
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parts of Europe. The nature of a mitten constitution and the 
method of its creation became, therefore, an important issue in 
political theory. 

The National Assembly of Prance in 1790 solemnly declared 
that “the French nation renounces wars of conquest and will never 
use force against the liberty of any people.’’ The Abbe Gregoire 
in 1793 presented a project for a declaration of the law of nations 
as an appendix to the Declaration of the Rights of Man of 1789. 
It contained advanced ideas of international 'justice and repre- 
sented the idealistic spirit of the early French. Revolution. How- 
ever, the effort of neighboring rulers to restore the French mon- 
archy, and fear of the French effort to spread their revolutionary 
doctrines led to a general European war. In this the revolution 
proved false to its principles, and France entered upon a career 
of aggression and conquest which culminated in the Napoleonic 
empire. Great Britain, at first inclined to a policy of neutrality, 
became the leader of a series of coalitions that finally- reduced 
France to her former boundaries. During these struggles the 
fundamental principles of international law, especially of mari- 
time law, were ignored by both Prance and England, and the 
rights of neutral commerce were outrageously violated. This 
called forth the opposition of the United States, the leading mari- 
time neutral, and led to the War^of 1812. The Congress of 
Vienna, at the close of the Napoleonic Wars, based its work upon 
the principle of legitimacy, ignored the powerful forces of democ- 
racy and nationality, and was animated by a reactionary spirit 
that lasted until well into the nineteenth century. 

2. PouxiCAL Theory op the Amebicak Revoiajiion'. 

The political theory of the American Revolution was not put 
forward in any systematic treatise. It appeared in the form of 
pamphlets, addresses from platform and pulpit, newspaper dis- 
cussions, resolutions, and constitutions. Its upholders were not 
disinterested political philosophers, but promoters of a revolu- 
tionary program. In the early part of the struggle the argument 
of the colonists was mainly constitutional, dealing with the legal 
relation of the colonies to the home government. Against the 
ffinim of parliament to tax the colonists, they appealed to the 
king, to their charters, to the long recognition of their autonomy 
in taxation, and to the traditional rights of Englishmen. In the 
later period, arguments based upon the more general theory of 
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natural rights and social contract 'were prominent; and the in- 
alienable rights of the colonists as men rather than their legal 
rights as Englishmen were stressed. Some claimed that the king 
had broken his contract with the people and that they were ac- 
cordingly justified- in resistance. Others claimed that the social 
contract itself had been broken and the state of nature restored. 
The American people were therefore justified in establishing a 
new body politic. 

The political ideas of the colonists were dra'wn mainly from 
the historical precedents of the seventeenth century in England, 
and from the theory developed by the revolutionary party at that 
time. The doctrines of natural rights, social contract, popular 
sovereignty, and the right of revolution, as worked out by Milton, 
Sydney, Harrington, and Locke, ■were frequently quoted. Grotius, 
Pufendorf, and Vattel were also popular because of their emphasis 
on natural law. A few radical thinkers put forward communistic 
ideas similar to those of the English Levellers, but in general the 
colonial doctrines were those that had long been familiar in Eng- 
land. In the practical application of these doctrines in their 
constructive program after independence, however, the colonists 
worked out a more democratic system of government than had 
been possible in England. The influence of the French radicals 
on America was slight. Montesquieu’s doctrines, derived from his 
study of the British constitution, were favorably received, some 
of them being incorporated into the American governmental sys- 
tem. Bousseau’s ideas received little attention. 

In their constitutional arg^uments, the colonists claimed that 
the British parliament had no right to tax the colonies. They 
held that they owed allegiance to the king, from whom they had 
received their charters, not to parliament; and that their own 
assemblies held the same position in the colonies that parliament 
did in Great Britain. Some made a distinction between internal 
and external taxation, holding that parliament might regulate 
colonial trade but could not levy taxes within the colonies. It was 
also argued that the colonists, as Englishmen, could not be taxed 
by parliament unless they were represented in parliament; and 
that, since no colonial representatives sat in the British parlia- 
ment, colonial taxes could be levied only by the colonial assemblies. 

The constitutional arguments of the colonists were weak^ in 

‘In his book. The American SevoMion (1923), Profeasor 0. H. McIIwain 
inakee a strong esse for tho conatitutionnl nrguniontB of tJie colonists. 
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that they held an antiquated idea of the relative position of iring 
and parliament in the British system, not realizing the enormous 
growth of parliamentary power. They also held a premature 
theory of "parliamentary representation, which in England was 
based upon the class system, not upon population as in the colonies, 
and which left a large part of the British population imrepresented 
as much as were the colonies. Examples of the early legal argu- 
ments ^ used by the colonists may be found in the speeches of James 
Otis and Patrick Henry, in the writings of John Adams, “ James 
"Wilson,’ Stephen Hopkins,* and .Richard Bland,’ and in the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Virginia Assembly (1765) and the Deelaration 
of Rights of the Stamp Act Congress (1765). 

Concurrently with the constitutional arguments appeared 
others based upon the abstract doctrine of natural rights.’ These 
were elaborated as the constitutional arguments were shown to be 
vulnerable. They included the usual belief in an original state 
of nature in which men were free and equal, the establishment of 
political society by voluntary agreement for the purpose of pro- 
moting general welfare, the possession of rights witii which the 
government must not interfere, the ultimate sovereignty of the 
people, and the right of revolution in case of misgovemment. The 
natural and inalienable rights of men were usually defined as 
those of life, liberty, property, and the pursuit of happiness. To 
these were usually added freedom of worship and freedom of 
expression, and a guarantee of fair and speedy trial by jury for 
those accused of crime. It was also generally held that those who 
showed “sufficient evidence of permanent common interest with, 
and attachment to, the community’’"' had a natural right to vote 
and hold office. Since the security of individual liberty and of 
property was the great end of govenunent, more attention was 

* Similar constitutional principles, denTing the right of the Briti^ ]^arlia- 
ment to legislate for Ireland, were put forward as early as 1644 in an 
anonymouB pamphlet entitled A Bettlaration tetUng forth ffoui, and by vihat 
Means, the Laws and Statutes of England, from Time to Time, came to be 
of Force in Ireland. 

’Sob his Worles, IV, 1-177. 

‘ Considerailons on the IToturc and Extent of the Legislative .authority 
of the British Parliament (1774). See works, ed. by B. 1711600 (Phila., 1804), 
in, 199-246. 

’See tho Bights of the Colonies Examined (1764). 

• See An Inquiry into the Sights of the British Colonies (1766). _ 

•An impetus to these ideas was given by the popularity of the yindwo- 

tion of the Covemment of New England Churches by John "Wise, a now edition 
of which appeared in 1772. 

r Virginia Peelaration of Sights, 
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given to what the government should not do than to what it should 
do. Governmental interference was generally disliked, and it was 
held that a large measure of civil liberty should be left to the 
individual. 

Since men were horn free and equal, no authority could claim 
their aUegianee except by voluntary agreement. Hence govern- 
ment rested -upon the consent of the governed. All legislation, 
especially the levying of taxes, must rest upon the consent of those 
who obeyed the laws, hence “taxation without representation was 
tyranny.” Sovereignty resided in the people, though no clear 
statement was made as to just whom the “people” included. 
American theory, like that of Althnsius in the seventeenth century, 
was inclined to view a sovereign people over a large area as a 
collection of groups rather than a collection of individuals. This 
idea was closely associated with the states’ rights doctrine of the 
period and with the later federal principle. Those who exercised 
governmental powers were the agents of the people and were 
accountable to them for their conduct. If they abused their power 
or infringed upon the natural rights of the people, they should 
be removed. Revolution was a duty as well as a right for those 
who loved freedom. 

The best statement of the natural rights theory of the colonists 
was made in the Declaration of Independence. Similar statements 
appeared in the resolutions of the colonial assemblies and in the 
hills of rights of the early state constitutions. As early as 1761, 
James Otis had suggested revolutionary doctrines.’- John Dickin- 
son,* Samuel Adams,* John Adams,* James "Wilson,’ and Thomas 
Jefferson “ also made clear presentations of the philosophy of the 
times. 

• In the early period of the controversy there was little opposi- 
tion in America to the monarchical principle in government, and 
little desire for independence. "Writers in America as in England 
were inclined to view the British system 'of government as the 


’In his speech in opposition to the "Writs of Assistance. S_ee a1so_his Sights 
if the Colonies Asserted and Proved (1764), and his rindieation of the 
British Colonics (1765). 

‘Letters of a Pennsylvania Farmer (176S). 

‘.Sights of the Colonists as Men anS as British Suhjects; Natural Eights 
of the Colonists. See his Writings, ed. by Cushing (1904^). 

‘ Thoughts on Government (1776). , , m m , -t 

‘Considerations on the Nature and Extent of the Legislative Authority of 
the British Parliament (1774). , . n 

‘Summary View of the Sights of British America (l,i4); Virginia Vee^ 
laration of Independence (1776). 
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best in the world. The influence of Blackstone was strong in the 
colonies, and both James Otis and John Adams warmly praised 
the excellent features of the British constitution. The growth of 
republican sentiment was stimulated by the war, and especially by 
the writings of Thomas Paine (1737-1809).' Paine bitterly at- 
tacked the institutions of monarchy and of hereditary nobility. 
He viewed kings as expensive and useless figureheads. He ridi- 
culed the idea of the divine right of monarchs, and said that one 
honest man was worth more than all the crowned rufiSans that ever 
lived. The principle of hereditary succession seemed to him an 
absurd method of choosing governing officials. Paine urged the 
colonists to declare their independence, arguing that foreign na- 
tions would not intervene on the side of the colonists so long as 
they acknowledged allegiance to the British crown. The later 
American attitude toward monarchy and the system of nobility, 
the emphasis on popular elections, and the idea of independence 
owed much to the influence of Paine. 

Paine also attacked the nature of the British government, and 
criticized the check and balance system that Montesquieu had 
praised. He held that there are but two functions of government, 
the creation of law and the execution of law; and that the judi- 
ciary exercises merely one phase of executive power. On this 
point he differed from the leaders of American thought. He be- 
lieved that the absence of a written constitution was a serious 
defect in the British system, arguing that the traditions and prac- 
tices upon which its government was based could not properly be 
called a constitution. The American idea of a definite written 
document, created by a process distinct from the usual method of 
legislation, he considered an epoch-making advance in political 
method. To Paine, government at its best was a necessary evil. 
Its functions therefore should be narrowly limited. The rights of 
man were more important than any positive benefit that govern- 
ment could confer. 

Opinion in America was by no means unanimous in favor of 
resistance, Many Loyalists opposed the Revolution, on grounds 
of expediency, for personal reasons, and on political principle. 
The Tory point of view was represented in the writings of the 

' Common Sense (1776) ; Ttic Foresters’ Letters (1776) ; The Amcriean 
Crisis (1776-1783). For Pnino’s ideas concCTning the ITiench Eevolution, eco 
below. See. 6. 
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Virginia clergyman, Jonathan Boucher (1738-1804).* Boucher 
followed, in general, the doctrines of Pihner’s Pairiarcha. He 
held that government was from God and that kings ruled by 
divine right. He denied that government was an evil, viewing it 
rather as the source of great blessings. Ideas of natural equality 
and popular sovereignty he held in abhorrence. He believed that 
democracy was equivalent to anarchy, and that the established 
authority should receive respectful obedience. The right of revo- 
lution seemed to him a “damnable doctrine, derived from Lucifer, 
the father of rebellion.” 

3. Ajiebican Documekts and CoNsimmoNS. 

The period of the revolutions in America and in France gave 
rise to numerous important governmental documents in which the 
current political philosophy was crystallized. In America, the 
Declaration of Independence, the resolutions of the colonial as- 
s^blies and the continental cong^sses, the state constitutions, the 
Articles of Confederation, and the Federal Constitution were most 
important. In so far as these contained a statement of individual 
liberties, they followed the English tradition that came down 
through Magna Carta, the Petition of Eight, the Bill of Bights, the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and the like, with added emphasis derived 
from the theory of Locke concerning inalienable natural rights. 
The Declaration of Independence was accepted as the classic state- 
ment of civil liberty and the right of revolution. 

In so far as they were frameworks of government, they sug- 
gested the Instrument of Government of Cromwell. The colonial 
charters had also been made to serve as written constitutions; 
and the theory of social contract gave a philosophical basis for the 
establishment of a body politic by popular covenant, which had 
alerady been applied in the Mayflower Compact and in the Funda- 
mental Orders of Connecticut. The American constitutions rep- 
resented the first successful attempt of a people to create, con- 
sciously and deliberately, a system of government, and to enact 
the principles of a political philosophy into law. The idea of a 
fundamental document, created by a special representative body 
created for the purpose, and formally approved by the people, 
was one of the most important contributions of the period. The 

*In hiB View of the Causes and Consequences of the American Scooluiion 
( 1797 ). 
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fear of governmental oppression led the American democracy to 
place upon their governments the additional check of a funda- 
mental law which the ordinary government could not change, and 
to make a Bill of Rights guaranteeing their liberty a part of this 
law. 

The written constitutions of the Americans represented, not 
only the political ideas derived from English and J^nch sources, 
but also certain principles resulting from peculiarly American 
institutions. The general equalily of social and economic condi- 
tions, the absence of feudal customs, and the congregational sys- 
tem of church organization were important factors in determining 
the nature of American governmental ideas. Accordingly, mon- 
archy and privileged aristocracy were prohibited, as was the heredi- 
tary principle in ofiSce. holding. The system of checks and bal- 
ances was adopted with elaborate devices to prevent any organ 
of government from exercising undue power. Government was 
viewed as an untrustworthy servant, constantly under suspicion, 
and needing limitation at every point. Executive authority was 
especially feared, and chief confidence was placed in the repre- 
sentative assemblies. Popular election and short terms were pro- 
vided as additional safeguards gainst tyranny. Large standing 
armies were considered dangerous, and provision was made for 
the subordination of the military to the civil authority. Central- 
ized authority was opposed, and chief emphasis was laid on local 
self-government. The difSculty of union was intensified by this 
attitude. 

"While the destructive theory of the revolution was extremely 
democratic, certain limitations were placed upon the practical 
application of its principles. Property qualifications, preferably 
in real estate, were generally required for voting and for ofidee- 
holding, thus limiting the political “people'’ to a decided minority. 
Religious qualifications, such as the exclusion of Catholics or 
atheists from the liigher offices, were found in most of the states. 
In order to prevent too close a union between church and state, 
the clergy were generally forbidden to hold office. The existence 
of a largo slave population was not considered incompatible with 
the theory of natural equality, and woman’s suffrage was practi- 
cally unheard of.* 

The "American documents were closely studied, by political 

•In Bnglanfl, Mary WollBtorccraft, the wife of Qoflwin, argued for 
woman’s rights in her ViTtdic&lion of file Sights of Women (1792). 
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philosophers in Europe. In England Richard Price* spokf of 
the American Revolution as opening a new era in the history of 
the world. In Prance, largely through the' influence of Benjamin 
Franklin,* American ideas spread rapidly, thinkers such as Turgot, 
Mably, Condorcet, and Miraheau giving them careful attention.* 
Many Frenchmen, some from the noblest families, fought along 
with the Americans during the war and returned to France as 
ardent advocates of the American views on liberty and -equality. 
Lafayette framed the American Declaration of Independence with 
a vacant space left for a similar declaration of the rights of the 
French people. Numerous books of the period show the interest 
in France in American affairs.* 

The American Revolution seemed to Europeans to signify the 
dawn of liberty. Even in Germany, the qnnpathies of the govern- 
ment and of the educated classes, partly because of the dislike of 
England and of the trafBc in Hessian soldiers, was with the 
colonies. American speeches and documents were given wide pub- 
licity in the German press, and returning Hessians were often 
enthusiastic over conditions in America. The American idea of a 
Declaration of Rights met with especial favor in Europe. The 
attempt to apply a republican form of government over so large 
a population and so wide an area, in contradiction to the political 
axiom that democracy was possible only in small states, led to 
much discussion. American ideas were largely responsible for the 
rapid spread of revolutionary doctrines in Prance, and for the 
general demand for written constitutions and representative as- 
semblies that appeared in Europe in the early nineteenth century. 
The meeting of the Philadelphia convention in 1787 for the pur- 
pose of creating a new American union, the document they drew 
up, and the able exposition of its principles in The Federalist, 
were directly influential in the assembling of the Estates-General 
in 1789. 

* Id his Oitervtttians on iJie Importance of the American Sevoiution (1777). 

"Vranklin had the UcclaTation of Independence, the constitutions of the 

states, and other papers relating to American affairs translated and qiread 
thronghont Prance. _ , i i j 

’ The criticisms of the American system put forward by these writers led 
John Adams to reply in his Defence of the Canstitvtian of the United States 
1787-8), and his Discourses on Davila (1790). 

* For example, ClariSre and Brissot, Dc Ta JFrance et 3es ^tats-Vnis (1787) ; 
Ahht Baynal, Observations on the Government and Laws of the United States 
(1785) ; Miraheau, Considerations on -the Order of Cineinnatus (1785) ; and 
the volumes of travels by the Marquis de Chastellux. 
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4. PouTicAL Theory op the French Revolution. 

In France, as in America, the philosophy of the revolution, 
after the work of Rousseau, appeared mainly in the form of politi- 
cal pamphlets. Radical ideas were published anonymously, and 
old institutions were defended by the nobility, the clergy, and the 
magistrates. Numerous writers believed that they could solve the 
problems of social and political life by the application of pure 
reason, if only other men would abandon their prejudices. The 
calling of the Estates-General, and the reform of feudal abuses 
and of legal procedure were chiefly discussed. Book-sellers’ shops 
were crowded, reading rooms were opened, and political clubs, 
after the English fashion, were set up. The deluge of pamphlets 
in Paris was so great that the price of printing was doubled, 
several thousand appearing in the last months of 1788 alone.* 

Somewhat more moderate than the pamphlets were the eahiers 
of the spring of 1789. These were statements of grievances and 
suggestions of reform prepared in the local election districts, and 
intended to serve as instructions for the Estates-General. 'TOile 
they showed wide variations and often dealt chiefly ivith local 
abuses, certain features frequently appeared. General complaint 
was made of inequality and over-taxation; and the natural-law 
philosophy, with its belief in the social contract, the rights of men, 
and the sovereignty of the people was usually stated. "While the 
caliiers of the peasants were mainly concerned with demands for 
social and economic reform, and those of the clergy dealt with 
their own affairs, those of the nobles gave chief attention to a 
political program. All classes were agreed that a new political 
system must be set up ; in some cases deputies were instructed not 
to consider details of reform until a constitution had been adopted. 

The main features of the system of government which they 
desired to establish were generally agreed upon. The king should 
remain, but his legislative powers should be shared by the nation 
as represented in a general assembly. Wliether the representatives 
of the three estates should vote separately or in a single body was 
a milch disputed point. The executive power of the king was to be 
exercised through ministers who could he held responsible by the 
civil tribunals or by the Estates-General. The Estates-General 

* Charaoteristic titlea were Pfaa for a Matrimonial Alliance between 
Monsicnr Third Estate and Madam Sobility; Tc Eenm of the Third Estate 
as it loil! be sting at the First Mass of ifce Estates General} with the Confessxon 
of thr Mobility. 
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should meet at frequent intervals and vote taxes for Umited periods. 
Local assemblies were to be established in the provinces, with leErge 
administrative powers. Court procedure was to be simplified and 
accused persons given' better treatment. A codification of the laws 
was frequently demanded. 

The political thought of the reformers was well represented by 
the famous essay of the Abb4 SilySs (1748-1836).* He attacked 
the special privileges of the nobility and the clergy and held that 
the third estate, which composed the greater part of the population 
and did all the useful work of the nation, should be given its fair 
share of political power. FoUovring the political philosophy of 
Rousseau, Si€yes believed that the state was composed of indi- 
viduals who voluntarily combined their separate wills to form a 
general will. He differed from Rousseau in holding that in a 
large state the general wiU might be expressed by representatives 
acting for the people as a whole. 

The proper procedure in the organization of a state was to call 
a national convention to draw up a written constitution. This 
fundamental law could not bind the sovereign people, who might 
change it through the action of a later convention ; it would, how- 
ever, bind the government which was established according to its 
pro'visions. 'Writing his pamphlet at the time of the controversy 
over the proper organization of the Estates-General, Siiyds urged 
the representatives of the third estate to meet separately and 
form a national constitution-making assembly. While the Ameri- 
cans had already put into practice the idea of a national consti- 
tutional convention, the clarity with which Sieyes worked out the 
doctrine of the expression of popular sovereignty through a special 
constitution-making assembly was a -valuable contribution to po- 
litical thought. The actual process by which the French Estates- 
General was transformed into the Constituent Assembly followed 
closely the procedure which he laid down. 

The theory of a written constitution was worked out in more 
detail by the Marquis de Condoreet (1743-1794).* He was fa- 
miliar with American practice and believed thoroughly in the 
expression of national will, through a constitutional convention, in 
the form of a written document. He held that through the appli- 

'■Qu’-est-ee que le Tien-ttca! (1788). See also his Essoi sur Us Privi- 
liges (1788). 

’ In his Plan dc Constiiution (1788). See also his Esquisse d’un tableau 
des progris de Vesgrit humain (1795). 
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cation of rational philosophy a perfect system of government and 
a perfect guarantee of natural liberty could be achieved. He be- 
lieved that a declaration of rights should be included in the con- 
stitution, and that an amending clause, providing for an automatic 
assembling of the national convention, should also be included. 
He held that no generation could bind its successor; each should 
determine for itself the nature of its institutions. The American 
system of checks and balances he criticized as interfering too much 
with a free and direct expression of the general will. 

In contrast to Rousseau’s idea that the golden age was in the 
past and that civilization brought vice and the corruption of 
rational institutions, Condorcct held an optimistic view of history, 
believing that change was beneficent and that the course of human 
development made for progress. The American and French Revo- 
lutions seemed to him marked examples of advance resulting from 
the application of human reason. He made a remarkable forecast 
of the course of events in Europe, predicting the spread of liberal 
ideas, the growing importance of the American nation, the aboli- 
tion of commercial restrictions, and the extension of European 
influence in Asia and Africa. 

6. PbENCH DoCOTIENTS and CONSTmjTIONS. 

The French Revolution also produced a remarkable series of 
documents and constitutions. Before the meetings of the Estates- 
General, Lafayette, Sifiyfe, Condorcet, and Mirabeau had published 
model Declarations of Bights. Like the Americans, many French 
leaders believed that a statement of their political philosophy 
should form a part of their fundamental law. Many of the cahicrs 
contained an injunction to the Estatcs-General to draw up a guar- 
antee of civil rights after the American fashion; and Lafayette 
strongly urged the French assembly to imitate the Americans in 
preparing a statement of their natural rights. The clergy, led by 
Malouet and the Abbe Gregoire, opposed the idea, arguing that 
conditions in France were different from those in America, that a 
reform of institutions and of laws was more important than meta-. 
physical theories of equality impossible of realization, and that a 
statement of duties was as important as a statement of rights.^ 

However, a Declaratwn of tho BiffMs of Man and of Citizen 
was drawn up (1789) and made a part of the constitutions that 
appeared in the following years. The French declaration followed 
closely the American bills of rights, being, however, somewhat more 
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elaborate and precise, and more logically arranged. It also tended 
to emphasize equality more than liberty, and to confuse liberty 
with democracy. As a result, the absolute power vested in the 
sovereign people resulted, in practice, in o considerable interfer- 
ence with liberty. The French fdt that the eyes of the world were 
upon them and that their “principles of 1789” would survive the 
vicissitudes of the ages. The influence of this document on the 
political thought of Europe was enormous. 

The first written constitution for Prance was issued in 1791. 
It followed Rousseau in locating sovereignty in the people, Mon- 
tesquieu in setting up a system of checks and balances, and Sifiyes 
in delegating the escrcisc of sovereign power to representatives 
and in providing for a complex' method of constitutional amend- 
ment. The king was retained, but an assembly of a single chamber 
became the real governing body. The historic provinces were wiped 
out, and France was divided into artificial local subdivisions, each 
with large powers of self-government. The franchise was limited 
by property qualifications and by a. i^stem of indirect elections. 

The growth of factional parties in the legislature, the outbreak 
of war, the attempt of German princes to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the French people, and the growing influence of the 
masses in Paris destroyed the control of the moderates and 
strengthened the leaders that demanded a republic. In 1792 the 
first constitution was set aside, with scant regard for the legal 
method of amendment, by a decree of the legislative organ ; and a 
new Girondist document was framed in which the influence of 
Condorcet and Paine wiis prominent. This draft was soon set 
aside by the success of the Jacobins, the king was put to death, 
and a republic established. In the Constitution of the Year I 
(1793) suffrage was extended to all adult males, and an annual 
parliament of a single chamber was ^ven practical control of the 
government, its acts being subject to popular veto. The principle 
of separation of powers was abandoned for the theory of direct 
popular control. Administration was vested in a council respon- 
sible -to the legislative body. This constitution was ratified by 
popular vote but never put into effect, the Convention suspending 
it unconstitutionally by a decree that, as France was in danger, 
the government must be revolutionary until the war was over. 

In 1795, after remarkable military victories, the Convention 
turned again to constitution-making, issuing a much more con- 
MTvative document Numerous pro^ions were omitted from the 
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bill of rights, the property qualification for voting was restored 
the separation of powers again appeared, a bicameral legislature 
was set up, and an independent executive with more centralized 
power was provided for in the Directory. During the period of 
the Consulate and Empire of Napoleon, which soon followed, the 
enactment of constitutions based upon political theory ceased. The 
documents put forward during this period were based upon the 
doctrine that the emperor ruled as the representative of the 
French people; and the constitution of 1800, devised in the main 
by Sieyfes, but revised to suit the ideas of Napoleon, was a cleverly 
planned scheme to secure an eflScient system of centralized admin- 
istration. With the establishment of a hereditary empire and a 
new system of nobility, the revolutionary philosophy seemed com- 
pletely obscured and the principles of reaction gained the upper 
hand. 


6. English Response to the American and French Revolutions. 


Political opinion concerning the American Revolution was 
much divided in England. There were many Whigs who felt that 
the colonists, in resisting George HI, were fighting the same battle 
for the rights of Englishmen that was being waged in England. 
With the arguments of natural rights and the right of revolution 
they were in hearty sympathy.^ On the other hand, the Tory 
supporters of the king saw in the revolutionists only rebels against 
the crown.” In general, the constitutional arguments of the colo- 
nists concerning the nature of the British Empire, the system of 
representation, and the right of taxation received little support in 
England. There were, however, many who felt that the English 
colonial policy was tyrannous even though it might claim legality, 
and who opposed the use of force to coerce the Americans. This 
point of view was best represented by Chatham and by the writings 
and speeches of Edmund Burke (1729-1797).” 

Like Montesquieu, Burke approached the study of the state 
through history, not through philosophy. He appealed to experi- 
ence against dogmatism. He had no sympathy with the tlieory of 
social contract, which made the state an artificial structure. He 
saw it as an organic growth whose roots stretched deep into the 


»Scc tlio aootrires of Priestley and Price, in CIi. xvn. Bee. 4 above. 

“See Samuel Johnson, Taxation, no Tyranny (1775). , ' 

>Sro his Speech on Conciliation with Amcrico (177o), and hjs Speech on 
American l^aration (1774). 
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past; as a partnersbip between the living, the dead, and the yet 
nnhorn. Neither could he endure the idea of natural rights, which 
seemed to him to split the community into individual fragments 
and to lead to anarchy. Burke began his career as a publicist with 
a satirical attack,* after the style of Bolingbroke, on the natural 
law philosophy and on the belief that society could be reformed by 
abstract human reason. Burke believed in facts rather than 
theories and held that ideals must be applied to practical conditions 
and made applicable in practical politics in order to be effective. 
He realized that politics must rest upon expediency; at the same 
time he tried to make what was ^pedient correspond to what was 
just and right. Behind his practical political ideals was a mystic 
belief in a Divine Providence that shaped human affairs. 

■ While essentially conservative in his political ideas, Burke 
showed a decided strain of liberaiism. He was the ablest spokes- 
man of the Whigs in their contest with George HI ; and his views 
on Ireland, India, and America showed political sagacity. He 
protested against the confusion of legality with convenience, and 
argued that no matter what the legal rights of parliament might 
be, its colonial policy could not be justified. He believed that the 
success of the American colonists was essential to the maintenance 
of British liberties. His theories of colonial administration and of 
the treatment of subject races were a half-century in advance of 
his time. Nevertheless, his chief interest wns in order and stability. 
He believed that reform must come slowly, by legislating in ac- 
cordance with the natural trend of events. He had no confidence 
in the masses; his ideal was a state governed by a landed aris- 
tocracy, in which property was safe and an established church 
was rpspected. He saw in the British constitution a slow and 
natural evolution and believed it far better than any document 
that men could devise. Its system of checks and balances, its 
adjustment of liberty to authority, and its representation of vari- 
ous classes and interests seemed especially valuable.* 

Accordingly, Burke was a bitter opponent’ of the French' 
Revolution, with its disorder, its fondness for abstract theory,. its 
attack on the religions system, and its attempt to wipe out the past 
in France and begin anew. He upheld the cause of the French 

’ In his Vindicatian of Natural Sodety (1750). This w.is taken seriously 
and led to Godwin’s Political Justice. 

’ See his Causes of our Present Piscontents (1770). 

•Sec Ids Hrficclions on the Eerolution in Prance (1790); Appeal from the 
New to the Old V'hiys (1791); Thoughts on French Affairs (1791). 
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aristocracy and invoked British hatred of French radical ideas. ■ 
The Tmtings of Rousseau he stigmatized as "blurred shreds of 
paper about the rights of man;” the French Declaration of Rights 
was a' “digest of anarchy.” Burke criticized keenly the doctrines 
of equality, of popular sovereignty, and of the right of revolution. 
He held that men were naturally unequal and that those who are 
best fitted for pnbUo functions should naturaUy rule. Duties were 
as important as rights, and duties rested upon men whether or not 
they gave their consent. Men were bom into the state and were 
under obligation to respect its institutions and its authority. The 
state existed to provide for men’s wants, rather than to safeguard 
their rights, and whatever methods were best adapted to this pur- 
pose were justifiable. The state must be viewed as a practical 
concern, making necessary adjustments and compromises, rather 
than as an abstract concept of pure reason. Burke insisted that 
each state had its peculiar national genius, based upon its own' 
histoiy and traditions, and that any attempt to imitate other 
peoples or to adopt novel devices based upon theoretic dogmas was 
doomed to failure. He prophesied that the French democracy 
would resiilt in a dictatorship. 

Burke's contribution to political thought 'was his insistence on 
the value of studying actual institutions and on the evolutionary 
nature of successful reform. No other writer of the time possessed 
so full an understanding of the complexities of political life. His 
limitation was his tendency to worship the system that existed and 
to underrate the value of ideas as a stimulant to progress. He 
did not realize that many of the institutions he praised were 
already outworn. His attitude was expressed in his assertion, 
"we fear God — ^we look with awe to the king, ■with affection to 
parliament, with duty to magistrates, with reverence to priests, 
and with respect to nobility.” He represented in England the 
reactionary philosophy which set in all over Europe after the 
Reign of Terror and the Napoleonic 'Wars. In his exaltation of 
passion and imagination over the logical reason of man, he was 
in line ■with the school of Hegel and Sa'vigny in Germany, and 
De Maistre and Bonald in Prance. 

In the early period of the French Revolution, the leaders 
of the Whig Party, the non-conformist ministers, and the English 
poets justified the movement and believed that an era of enlight- 
enment and freedom was appearing on the continent. A revolu- 
tionary society was formed in England, and men like Pox ap- 
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• proved the acts of the revolutionary leaders. The radical doc- 
trines of the French Revolution were supported in. England by 
Thomas Paine, who returned from America in 1787, by 'ITilliam 
Godwin, and by James MacKintosh,*^ 

Paine wrote his defence of the French Revolution = in reply 
to Burke. Burke insisted upon the maintenance of tradition and 
the continuous growth of the state, whose unity he considered 
more important than the interests of its individual members. 
Paine declared that each generation must be free to act for itsdf. 
It was under no obligation to respect old institutions and laws 
when they became burdensome or unjust. He distinguished care- 
fully between state and government, which Burke had confused. 
The state he viewed as the necessary result of man’s nature and 
reeds, but government- was an artificial creation, necessary to 
restrain man’s vices. It might easily fall into wrong bands or 
usurp power. There was, therefore, nothing sacred about the 
existing form of political institutions. Even the best form of 
government he considered a necessary evil, whose activities should 
be restricted to a - narrow field. 

Paine held that the contract upon which the state was based 
was one among equtd individuals, not between ruler and people 
as Burke had said. A republican form of government and a 
written constitution were necessary for the proper organization 
of popular consent. Kings, priests, and diplomatic war-mongerers 
were artificial and dangerous creations. Paine stron^y upheld 
the natural-law philosophy of the Declaration of the Sights of 
Man. He believed that men are free and equal, that they possess' 
tie natural rights of security, liberty, and property, and that all 
authority is derived from the people. He insisted that the state 
was made for man and that government should be his servant. 
If it were properly orgairized, it might do considerable good in 
the way of reform. In the second volume of the Bights of Man, 
he put forward a practical and constructive program, including 
compulsory education, the reform of the Poor Law, and a plan 
for a league of nations. 

"William Godwin (1756-1836) ’ was a philosophical anarchist, 
and was unwilling to make any compromise with the state. He 
held that aU government, even if free from superstition and 

'See bis Vendiciae GaXKcae (1791). 

*The Bights of ifoit (1791). Second part in 1792. 

•In his Enquiry Concerning Political Justice (1793). 
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tyranny, was undesirable. He had a passion for justice, defined 
in terms of public utility, and believed in the perfectability of 
man under proper education and institutions. The source of all 
vices he found in social institutions that kept men ignorant and 
servile. If men were intelligent, the need for coercion of all 
kinds would disappear. Accordingly, Godwin had little interest 
in the controversy over the social contract and the natural rights 
of man. Under existing conditions of ignorance, he held that 
some authority was necessary, but that it should be local in nature 
and should limit its activities strictly to the preservation of peace 
and order. Godwin disliked especially the ambitious schemes of 
national wealth and glory that enabled governments to exercise 
large powers. 

Godwin also attacked the system of private properly, holding 
that inequality of wealth was contrary to the principle of natural 
equality among men. The growth of intelligence would, he believed, 
lead to a volimtaiy removal of the evils of wealth and poverty, as 
well as those that resulted from the injustice of law and govern- 
ment. Godwin’s work was an interesting combination of the 
utopias of Plato and More, the natural-law philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, and the utilitarian and individualistic ideas 
accompanying the Industrial Revolution. His doctrines, though 
adopted by continental thinkers,* were never popular in England. 
His influence there was exerted mainly through the writings of his 
son-in-law, the poet Shelley, whose passion' for humanity and 
hatred of oppression he inspired. 

As the Napoleonic Wars changed the spirit of the French 
Revolution from a revolutionary idealism to an aggressive imperial- 
ism, English sympathy with natural law and the rights of man 
disappeared. The radical and utopian ideas of Paine and God- 
win were unsuited to the mood of a country engaged in a desperate 
war; the conservatism of Burke more nearly represented the gen- 
eral temper of the nation. The decree of the National Convention 
(1792), which attacked the institutions of all monarchical coun- 
tries and threatened war for the overthrow of kingdoms and the 
establishment of republics, caused great excitement in England. 
The execution of Louis XIV sent a thrill of horror through Eng- 
land and silenced the Whigs, even Pox considering it an . act of 
cruelty and injustice. As a result all attempts at reform in 


yi^ecially Saint-Simon and Froudbon, 
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England were silenced. The aristocratic leaders, fearing that re- 
publican ideas would take root, repressed every proposal to extend 
the franchise or otherwise to reform parliament. Fearing a revo- 
lution, parliament passed laws against foreigners, checked free- 
dom of discussion, and severdy punished those who protested 
against the laws. 

At the same time, the economic changes which were creating 
industrial cities and a new manufacturing class were in the long 
run opposed to the conservative attitude and to the dominance of 
the landed' nobility. 'While the manufacturers were not phil- 
osophic doctrinaires and had no use for the anarchism of God- 
win and Shelley, they were intolerant of the old regime and the 
clumsy legal system that Blackstone had praised. They desired 
freedom of trade and the removal of legal interference. Their 
desire for political liberty was the result of their commercial 
doctrine of laissez-faire. This point of view was represented in 
the doctrines of Bentham ^ and found its full development in the 
creed of the Manchester School and in the reform movements of the 
middle nineteenth centuty. 
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CHAPTER 3aX. 

JDEALIST-EIHICAL FOUTlCAIj THOUGHT. 

1. GpaiERAij Nature op Idealist Political Thought. 

The ideslist-ethical school of 'thought had its ultimate basis 
in the ■writings of Plato and Aristotle. They held that political 
philosophy was essentially an ethieal study, which considered the 
state as a natural society and which inquired into the methods hy 
which it sought to attain its moral aims. They taught that man, 
by his very nature, is a member of the political community, that 
■the end of the state is partnership in a life of virtue, that law 
is the expression of pure reason, and that the good life consists 
in each man performing his proper duties in the life of the com- 
munity. 

This point of -view was expounded in.a political philosophy that 
arose in Germany at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the nineteenth centuiy, and that received further expansion and 
modification in England toward the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In both countries the theory was put forward by men -in 
academic positions, somewhat removed from.practical political life. 
Starting 'with Rousseau’s conception of moral freedom as the dis- 
tinctive quality of man, the state was considered in its relation 
to this freedom. Moral freedom implied the right of each indi- 
■vidual to will, and the imperative duty to will a self-imposed 
duty. This might be developed into 'an individualistic doctrine 
of negative freedom which subordinated the state to the liberty 
of the indi'vidual, as by Kant; or to a nationalistic doctrine of 
positive freedom, in which the state, produced by free will, be- 
came the highest expression of social morality, as by Hegel. The 
Greek emphasis on liberty, and its insistence at the same time 
that the indi'vidual exists to perform his allotted function in the 
life of the community, could be used to support either conclusion. 

The idealist philosophj' in Germany was a reaction against the 
materialistic rationalism of the Enlightenment {Avfkldrvng) of 
the second half of the eighteenth century. The infiuence of 
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Locke, Hume, and Ferguson led to the coneeption of human 
history and human institutions as a logical order, the expression 
of human reason. Men were equal and possessed natural rights. 
The state owed its existence to deliberate agreement among men, 
whose chief mm was to eliminate irrational elements, banish super- 
stition and secure perfection by the application of logical thought. 
This point of view was represented in the writings of Holbach and 
in the policies of the enlightened despots. It glorified knowledge 
and boasted of the achievements of men in civilization and prog- 
ress. It looked forward to the irerfectability of man and of his 
social institutions through his own deliberate and rational efforts. 

This attitude was attacked by Rousseau who characterized 
art and science as the source of moral decay', and who demanded 
a return to the simplicity of nature. He based man’s worth, not 
on his intell^ence, but upon his moral nature, and placed depend- 
ence upon emotion rather than on reason. The sentiment of good 
will alone had absolute value; and the end of the state was the 
. realization of the general wiU. Rousseau also combated material- 
ism and accepted religion as a matter of the heart and not of 
the head. Has idea exerted a mighty influence in Germany, Kant 
■acknowledging that Rousseau set him right in his attitude toward 
reason, progress, and the common man. Accordingly, the reaction 
against rationalism in Germany took the form, not of an empirical 
utilitarianism as represented by Burke and Bentham in England, 
but of- a mystical idealism in which a critical examination of 
human reason was attempted and a place was made for a higher 
kind of truth than that offered by scientific intelligence. A clear 
distinction was drawn between truth discovered by observation of 
phenomena and truth arrived at by abstract thought. In this 
process political theory became part of a transcendental meta- 
physics. The writings of Kant, Fichte, von Humboldt, and Hegel 
.represented this point of view. 


2. The German Idealists. 


Immanuel Kant (1724-1804)* took no active part in polities, but 
was profoundly interested in the American and French Revolu- 
tions, and kept in touch with political conditions in England. 


* Kant’s political ideas are found chiefly in his Metaphysioal Tirst PHti- 
dples of tie Theory of Law (1796), trans. by W. Haatie; and his For ^r- 
nrtim! Peace (1795), trans. hy M. 0. Smith. See also his essays on Me 
Principles of Political Sight and The Salural Principle of the PoltUcal Order. 
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He made no original contribution to political thought. His 
political principles were derived mainly from Rousseau and 
Montesquieu, and his work consisted in fitting their ideas into 
the categories of his critical philosophy. He was more interested 
in the analysis of fundamental concepts than in practical questions 
of politics and administration. The adoption of the Kantian phil- 
osophy throughout Germany did much to promote liberal ideas 
and to stimulate efforts to secure representative institutions and 
national unity. 

Kant held that men are by nature free and equal, and that 
the state represents in principle a contract by which the natural 
rights of each individual are placed under the guarantee of the 
whole people. The social contract as an historical fact he re- 
jected. Sovereignty resides in the people, whose general ivill 
is the source of law, a just law being one to which the whole 
people can reasonably give assent. The adoption of a constitution 
represents the process by which the state is established and the 
general will expressed. The functions of the state are legislative, 
executive, and judicial; and the separation of legislative and ex- 
ecutive power is essential to liber^. 

States may be autocratic, aristocratic, or democratic; govern- 
ments may be despotic or republican, depending upon whether 
or not they apply the principle of separation of powers. The au- 
thority of the people may be represented by elected deputies, or 
may be represented by a Kng and a nobility. Conditions in 
Prussia led Kant to attempt to reconcile the doctrine that the gen- 
eral will of the people is sovereign with the belief that this sov- 
ereignly could be exercised through a monarchic form of govern- 
ment. His philosophical distinction between the ideal and the 
actual led him into some confusion. His ideal state was formed by 
voluntary agreement, and its sovereignty, manifest in abstract 
law, was derived from the will of all.' His practical state, resulting 
from historical conditions, was based on force and reason, its sov- 
ereignty resting ■with those who had the actual power. Disliking 
■violence and disorder, and alarmed by the excesses in France, 
Kant denied the right of revolution, holding that changes in the 
constitution must he made in a legal way-by the sovereign itself. 

Kant had little idea of the corporate life of a national state. 
The free ■will of the indi'ridual was uppermost in his thought. He 
tried to discover the abstract principles that underlie morals, law, 
and politics. These he found in the right of each indi-ridual to •will 
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and to impose limitations npon Mmiself. Mutual limitations upon 
the life of men in association were imposed by law, which repre^ 
sented the general will. In this way Kant tried to reconcile author- 
ity with perfect freedom. Freedom was essentially subjective, and 
the individual was an end in himself. The supreme value of the 
rational man was the dominant ides in his philosophy. ' Accord- 
ingly, his attitude toward the state was individualistic ; it must not 
attempt to determine the whole life of its citizens. 

The same ideas were applied to the relations among states. 
Kant held that the European S3rstem of a balance of power could 
never be the basis of a lasting peace, and that states could never 
be entirely independent in their external dealings. He advocated 
the subordination of the state to a federal league of nations, in 
which each state should be subject to the adjudication of a gen- 
eral European will. He held that it was the divine intention that 
mankind should ultimately be united in a world-state. The remedy 
for European anarchy was a “i^stem of international right, 
founded upon public laws conjoined with power, to which every 
state must submit.” Kant believed that economic conditions would 
compel reasonable men to eliminate war. The period through 
which he lived, covering the Seven Tears’ War and the Napoleonic 
Wars, in both of which Germany suffered severely, no doubt in- 
fluenced his attitude toward international relations. 

' Johann Fichte (1762-1814) agreed with Kant in his idealistic 
philosophy and in his belief that the world of thought more ac- 
curately represented reality than the world of sense. He was, 
however, more actively interested in problems of practical poli- 
tics, and was much influenced by the disasters of Prussia under the 
Napoleonic conquest, and by the strong revival of national feeling 
that followed. In his earlier writings * he followed the liberal and 
individualistic doctrines of Rousseau, emphasizing the law of na- 
ture, the rights of the individual, and the sovereignty of the people. 
In his later writings ” he emphasized the importance of the na- 
tional state and justified the extension of its activities into a system 
of state socialism. 

In his" earlier writings, Fichte developed the Kantian con- 
cept of free, rational beings, realizing that their freedom is limited 
by the freedom of others, uniting their wills into a general will 

> Beitrage snr BericMigung 3er Urieile des Publilmms iiber die FraneSsise^ 
Xevolution (1793); ^andlage dee iraturrechts (1796), trans. by A. Hj. 

* Ver Gesoblosseng Eandeleetaat (1800) ; Die StQOtslehre (1813). 
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by means of a social contract, in order that the restrictions placed 
by law upon their free activities might he self-imposed. Fichte 
rejected, however, the idea of a pre-political state of nature, hold- 
ing that the state is itself the natural condition of mankind. The 
social contract he subdivided into three processes: the property 
contract, by which men mutually agreed to limit their rights of free 
action in the external world of sense ; the protection contract, by 
which each agreed to contribute his share of the force necessary to 
maintain the former agreement; the union contract, by which all 
united to form a sovereign state, whose duty it was to enforce the 
premous agreements. Beyond the protection of individual rights, 
the state should not interfere with the free actions of its citizens. 

In his later writings Fichte permitted a much wider sphere of 
authority to the state, holding that individual property had no 
existence except through the state, and that it was the duty of 
the state to give each individual what properly belonged to him 
and to protect him in its possession. Influenced by political and 
economic conditions in Germany, he believed that each state should 
be economically self-supporting. The state should distribute its 
population among the three classes of producers, farmers, artisans, 
and merchants, should fix prices, and should insure to each in- 
dividual his proportionate share of the national wealth. As far 
as possible, foreign trade should be avoided; when necessary, it 
should be carried on through the government itself. Economic 
independence he held to be a natural corollary of the existence of 
separate national states. The English idea of free trade, ruinous 
to the undeveloped economic system in Germany, he bitterly op- 
posed. The rational state was an economic unit, enclosed within 
natural geographical boundaries, having only such relations with 
neighboring states as could not be avoided. The ambitions and 
rivalries of world commerce he considered the chief cause of war. 
Like Kant, he pictured the ultimate ideal of a world federation, in 
which the culture contributed by each people might he distributed 
over the entire earth. 

Just as each individual should have his proper place and em- 
ployment in the state, so, Fichte believed, each nation has its 
peculiar' contribution to make to the progress of civilization. The 
cause of Prussia’s weakness in the contest with Napoleon, Fichte 
found in the lack of political consciousness among the people. 
Accordingly, he appealed ' to the patriotism of his countrymen and 

*In hie Beden an die deuische Nation (1807-8) ■ 
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held up the ideal of German unity, teaching that it was Germany’s 
mission to regain her national existence and to assnme a place of 
leadership in the world. To this end he urged the state to under- 
take an elaborate system of moral and intellectual training. 

For the problem that had led Kant into diflieulties,— the recon- 
ciliation of the theory of popular sovereignty with the existence of 
a powerful and irresponsible monarch, — ^Fichte offered an un- 
usual solution. Bealizing that there was danger that the sovereign 
will of the people, as represented in the fundamental law, or con- 
stitution, might be ignored by some organ of the government, he 
suggested the creation of a board of Ephors,* whose sole duty- it 
should be to determine whether the constitution was being ob- 
served and to provide means when necessary by which the sovereign 
will of the people might find expression. If this check on govern- 
mental usurpation failed, the people as a whole had the right 
to revolt, since they were the source of all power, responsible to 
God alone. 

The climax of German idealistic political thought was reached 
in the writings of Georg Wnhelm Hegel (1770-1831).® Kant’s 
theory of freedom and his ideal of perpetual peace were inspired by 
the French revolutionary ideas of 1789. Hegel wrote when the 
reaction had set in against Napoleon and when allegiance to the 
national state and to monarchy was restored. International moral- 
ity, therefore, received little consideration, and the personality of 
the national state, superior in importance to its individual mem- 
bers, was exalted to a mystical height. 

In contrast to the revolutionary doctrine of the artificial origin 
of the state by contract, Hegel held that the state was a natural 
organism, representing a phase of the historical “world process.”® 
In contrast to the collection of separate individuals each with his 
natural rights and his share of the general will or sovereignty, 
Hegel viewed the state as the real person, its will as the manifesta- 
tion of perfect rationality, — the synthesis of universal and indi- 

*lIote the Spartan syatem of Ephors, the Ephora of Althusina, and the 
Council of Cenaors provided for in the first constitutions of Pennsylvania 
(1776) and Vermont (1777). These latter were charged with the duty of 
inquiring whether the constitution had been preserved inviolate. Tho^Cenwrs 
were abolished in Pennsylvania in 1790; in Vermont they-eristod until 1870; 
having met thirteen times and having ten times proposed constitutional 

**"'*lJf’his Ormilinien der Philosophie dcs SceMs (1821), trans. by S. W. 

^^^*This idea was first stated by Friedrich' Bchelling in his System of Traits- 
eendenlal Idealism (1800). 
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victual freadom. Only .as a member of tbe state had the individual 
reality j a perfect life consisted in living in accordance with the 
universal will. Hegel was imbued with the ideals of the Greek 
past and was influenced by its theory that the citizen existed for 
the sake of the state. He endeavored to reconcile the inwardness 
of morality with the externality of law, and to show that true free- 
dom involved the outward realization of what was subjectivdy 
demanded by reason. He believed that this could be accomplished 
only through law, through the rules of morality, and through the 
system of institutions that made for righteousness. In this cate- 
gory the state, as the harmonizer of all social functions, occupied 
the highest place. 

Sovereignty resided in the state as a legal person, not in the 
people of the state as collective individuals contrasted with their 
ruler. However, Hegel held that personality must find expression 
in an individual j the monarch thus became the bearer of the state’s 
personality. By emphasizing the monarch as the personifieation 
of the state, the immediate effect of his teaching was to divert at- 
tention from his theory of state sovereignty to its apparent identi- 
fication of sovereignty with the monarch. Hegel idealized tbe 
state and considered constitutional monarchy decidedly superior 
to democracy. 

Hegel asserted that the constitution of each state should be 
the result of its historical evolution, and that to debate over the 
best form of constitution or to attempt to create a constitution was 
futile. In his analysis of government, he discovered' three powers; 
the legislative, the administrative, which included the judicial; 
and the monarchic. The differentiation of legislative and admin- 
istrative powers represented the valuable principle of diversity; 
the monarchic power represented the equally valuable principle of 
unity. The legislature represented the many; the administration 
the few; the king, the one. Thus monarchic, aristocratic, and, 
democratic elements were happily combined. Hegel opposed the 
principle of separation of powers, holding that king and aduunistra- 
tion should share in law-making in order to preserve the organic 
unity of the state’s will. 

In its external relations, Hegel taught that each state .was. 
independent and subject to no law but its own will. He empha- 
sized the complete individuality of each member of the family 
of nations and asserted that the ordinary rules of morality that 
obtained among individuals could not be applied in the relations 
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among states. Agreements made among, states were only pro. 
visional. The object of a treaty was to secure the particular in- 
terests of the state; in consequence of changing circumstances, 
treaties might be ignored. "War was an inevitable, and not wholly 
undesirable, activity of the state in creating and maintaining its 
national existence. Perpetual peace led to internal corruption; 
successful war prevented internal unrest and strengthened the 
power of the state. A special class of citizens, distinguished by 
courage, devoted to war, and ready to sacrifice itself in the service 
of the state, was highly desirable. 

Hegel followed Fichte in believing that each nation has its 
peculiar spirit and culture and makes its peculiar contribution 
to world civilization. The progress of history thus portrayed the 
gradual unfolding of the universal spirit;* in each age some people 
represented the world spirit as thus far revealed. Viewing ideal 
freedom as the goal toward which state life moved, Hegel found 
four stages in-political evolution; the Oriental, in which the despot 
alone was free; the Greek and the Roman, in which some were free; 
and the German, in which all were free. The institutions of his 
own land and of his own time were idealized as the highest achieve- 
ments of human progress. His theorj’ of a personal and organic 
state promoted the historical approach to political study. 

'While German political philosophy, as developed through Kant, 
Fichte, and Hegel, led away from natural rights and individualism 
to a deification of the state and a justification of the extension of 
its activities, the opposite tendency was manifest in the writings 
of "Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767-1835).° He adopted the doctrine 
that the state was created by contract among individuals for their 
general welfare, but he held that the state was not an end in 
itself, being merely one of many means through which the highest 
ends of mankind might be attained. He emphasized the value of 
the fuU development of the individual and believed that the state 
should leave the individual as free as possible. Its activities should 
be limited to removing obstacles to freedom and to restraining con- 
flict among its members. It should not undertake the active pro- 
motion of public welfare. State interference prevented individual 
initiative and led to stagnant uniformity. Only when necessary 

‘See Wb Fhtlosophie 3er GestHMiU (puWieliea in 1838 alter his death), 
trans. by J. Sibree. _ . , 

■In his lieen an einem FersKcii die Bransen Her TTfrlrsaml-nf ges Stoats jw 
bestimmen (parts published in 1792; entirs essay published >n 1851), ««■«■ 
by J. Conlthard ns Sphere and Duties of Bovemment (London, 1854). 
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to protect against foreign attack or to maintain internal jnstice 
should the state act. 

Humboldt combined the doctrines of numerous preceding 
thinkers. "Milton had excluded government from interference with 
the citizen’s expression of opinion; Locke had excluded it from 
interference with the citizen’s material property; Voltaire and 
a host of others had excluded it from interference with his re- 
ligious worship; the Physiocrats and economists had excluded it 
from interference with his industrial and commercial life.’”^ Hum- 
boldt’s conclusions were strikin^y similar to those worked out by 
Mill and Spencer in England. While upholding individualism and 
emphasizing the worth of the individual, Humboldt did not believe 
in democracy or in the right of revolution. His ideas were an in- 
tellectual and aristocratic reaction against the paternalistic and 
irresponsible bureaucracy of his time. In his later years, as 
Prussian Minister of Culture and -Education, his policies were in 
striking contrast to the principles he had formerly upheld. 

The German idealists based their political principles upon con- 
cepts of pure thought rather than on observation and experi- 
ence. They developed the idea of will as the ultimate element in 
politics. Starting with the liberal and cosmopolitan doctrines of 
the French Bevolution, they developed in the opposite direction 
toward a glorification of the national state and a mystic belief in 
the divine mission of the German people. Authority rather than 
freedom came into the foreground. Their ideas ga-re a marked 
stimulus to the demand for German unification, to the growth of 
state socialism, and to the aggressive ideas of Gferman dominance 
put forward by later political writers. 

3. Tee Enolish Ideausts.^ 

Idealist political philosophy in England appeared somewhat 
later and drew its inspiration partly from Greek sources, partly 
from the writings of Rousseau and the German Idealists. It was 
best represented in the ivritin^ of T. H. Green (1836-1882) ,• 
F. H. Bradley (1846— ) * and B. Bosanquet (1848-1923).' It 

* W. A. Dunning, PoKticaJ Theories, from Bousseaa to Speneer, 153. 

* The English idealists are discussed at this point, out of ^ronological 
order, because of the connection between their doctrines and those of the 
German idealists. This section should be re-read after Ch. xxi. 

“In his lectures on 'the Principles of PoKiieal Obligation (1879-80), and his 
lectures on Liberal Legislation and Freedom of Contract (1881). 

“ In his chapter on "My Station and its Duties** in Ethical Studies (1877). 

‘In Us PhitosophietU Theory of the State (1899). 
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was largely a product of Oxford University, where tlie RepvMio of 
Plato and the Ethics of Aristotle, used as texts, laid stress upon the 
doctrines that man is by nature a member of a political communily 
and that the state as an organism with a will of its own exists to 
promote a good life. 

Rousseau’s moral conception of will and freedom, as worked 
out by the German idealists, with their emphasis on the state as 
a natural organism, the repository of the general will and the 
source of all rights, was adopted by the English .idealists. In 
several respects, however, German doctrines were modified. The 
German belief in absolute monarchy and the tendency to ignore 
international morality were conti'ary to English tradition. Kant 
and Hegel distrusted representative institutions and disliked the 
government of England. Hegel’s emphasis on the majesty of the 
state ran contrary to English love of liberty. Accordingly, the 
English idealists accepted the German doctrines with some caution, 
following Kant rather than Hegel, and never quite losing sight of 
individual rights and of limitations upon state authority. 

English idealism was in the main a reaction against the com- 
placent and materialistic individualism of the Utilitarians.' It 
represented a renewed confidence in the state, because of the 
horrors of destitution and economic oppression that followed the 
policy of laissez-faire. It abandoned the mechanistic conception 
of free individuals and contractual rights, and laid stress upon the 
organic nature of the stale as a natural growth, and upon the 
value of collective responsibility and control exercised through 
governmental agencies. It viewed political theory as moral theory 
writ large, and upheld the state as the indispensable champion of 
individual rights rather than as their enemy. The assimilation of 
the individual and the state, and the insistence upon the unity of 
ethics and politics were the basic doctrines of the school. 

Green started with the principle that the state is a natural 
growth and that its purpose is essentially ethical. Individual 
rights, therefore, were not the result of contractual bargaining; 
they were the necessary conditions of free moral will and were 
represented by the crystallization of the general moral will into 
law. The conscious realization of a common end among men 
creates sovereignty, the power that uses force to guarantee rights 
and to safeguard freedom. Unless the state plainly acts in con- 
travention to generally accepted moral ideas, individuals should 

’ See hclow, Cli. xxi. 
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render unquestioning obedience. Green did not push this theory 
to an extreme idealization of state sovereignly, unchecked by 
individual rights. He distinguished between legal rights and moral 
rights, and realized that the law always expressed moral ideals 
imperfectly. He preferred to limit state action to a policy of 
removing obstacles to freedom; he was willing to recognize the 
rights of associations within the state; and he welcomed the ideal 
of a world federation within which the rights of the separate states 
would be distinctly limited. War he considered an undesirable 
attribute of an imperfect state system. Compulsory education, 
the regulation of the liquor tralBc, and state control of the system 
of land holding were viewed as proper state functions. The safe- 
guarding of private property was a prime duty of the state. 
Green’s political philosophy represented a combination of utili- 
tarianism and of Nco-Hcgelian idealism. 

The later idealists of the Oxford group were more inclined 
toward the Hegelian idea of the state as an end in itself, absolute 
in sovereign power. Bradley viewed the state as a moral organism 
whose wiU represented the principle of social righteousness. Its 
individual members, bom into it, owed to it their personalities, 
which were the results of its institutions and its spirit. The moral 
duty of the individual was to fulfil his proper place in the state, 
which represented the merging of the individual moral wills of all 
its members. The state was thus a conscious moral organism, 
made up of conscious moral individuals. Collectively, the indi- 
vidual wills made up the spirit of the nation and were represented 
in institutions and laws. 

Bosanquet went still further toward the Hegelian doctrine, 
linking Bousscau’s general will with the metaphysical idea of the 
state as the ultimate moral being, and insisting that there can be 
no conflict between individual and society. The state, as an 
organism, with a personality and will of its own, absorbed the 
individual will, and stood forth as a new Leviathan. More exten- 
sive and positive state action was thus justified, and the powers 
that be received strong support. Bosanquet also adopted to some 
extent Hegel’s doctrine that the state cannot be bound by the 
rules of individual morality, that the state itself cannot be limited 
by the system of rights and duties which it imposes upon its 
members. The value of tlie national state, with its distinctive 
national spirit, was also emphasized. 

As in Germany, the metaphysical theory elevated the state 

V 
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above the individual, and viewed it as the supreme achievement of 
human organization. It strengthened the aristocratic and bureau- 
cratic ideals of government, supported the privileged and prop- 
ertied classes, and appealed to national egoism. A practical result 
of the idealist theory of state sovereignty in England was to 
strengthen the movement away from individualism toward eollec- 
tivism,' and toward a collectivism which was transformed from 
its earlier idealistic communism into a state socialism which de- 
manded the nationalization of the means of production, distribu- 
tion, and exchange. A powerful impetus was thus given to the 
centralization of power, to the extension of state functions, and 
to the policies of militarism and imperialism. Against these ten- 
dencies, guild socialism appeared to protest against the all- 
powerful state and to urge a division of authority and a pluralis- 
tic theory of sovereignty. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

-REliCmONAST POLITICAL THOUGHT APTER THE KBVOLUTSONS. 

1. G-bneraJj Natuee OP the BEAciioHAKr Movement. 

The concentration of power in the hands of Napoleon, as First 
Consul, then as Emperor, was generally supported in Prance. His 
military success made him popular with those who desired French 
expansion j the royalists expected him to restore gradually the old 
order; the people were weary of revolutionary horrors and pre- 
ferred stability under a single leader to the intrigues of the 
political factions. With order restored at home. Prance proceeded 
to spread liberty over Europe in her own interest. States like 
Holland and Switzerland that accepted the revolutionary prin- 
ciples .were received as allies. Those, like Prussia and Austria, 
that refused were crushed. By 1800 the French Republic had 
reached its “natural boundaries,” and in 1801 a general peace was 
secured. An imperial commission redistributed the territory of 
central Europe, destroying several hundred of the feudal princi- 
palities and free cities of Cermany and transferring ecclesiastical 
territoiy to lay rulers. While Napoleon intended by this to 
weaken Prussia and Austria, the ultimate result was to facilitate 
the unification of Germany. Napoleon then turned to internal 
problems, reforming the finances and administration of Prance, 
and concluding a Concordat with the pope, in which the Catholic 
religion was recognized and a close connection between church 
and state was restored, the church being used as an effective politi- 
cal weapon. The civil, criminal, and commercial law was revised 
and codified, and-the famous Code Napoleon was widely diffused 
over Europe. 

Napoleon realized that peace made his position in Prance pre« 
carious. He was ambitious to become emperor of Europe; his 
effort to control the continent and to develop French commerce 
was bitterly opposed by England. In 1803 war was renewed, Eng- 
land being joined by Russia and Austria, later by Prussia ; and 
for a decade the supremacy of England on the sea and of Prance 
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on land made a decisive ontcone diffievdt. The' United States, as 
the chief commercial neutral, suffered severely from both bellig- 
erents. During this period, Napoleon’s government became more 
despotic, and many monarchic ideals were revived. The suffering 
of Europe, resulting from Napoleon’s continental blockade, and 
the growing national spirit of the states that he had humiliated, 
finally led to a general European coalition that defeated Napoleon 
and that proceeded to readjust the map of Europe in the Congress 
of Vienna (1815). 

England, Bussia, Prussia, and Austria took the leading parts 
in this conference, whose spirit was distinctly reactionary and 
whose purpose was to divide among the conquerors the spoils of 
the vanquished, disregarding the doctrines of popular sovereignty 
and the new spirit of nationality. As far as possible, the Congress 
of Vienna desired to reestablish monarchy in Europe, and to re- 
store the institutions of the period before the French Bevolution. 
The Holy Alliance of Bussia, Prussia, and Austria was formed to 
prevent the outbreak of further revolutionary ideas. 'With its 
extremely reactionary attitude, and with its political policies, 
England had little sympathy Its attempt to revive mercantilist 
principles was opposed to England’s policy of free trade; its sup- 
port of absolute and divine-right monarchy was contrary to the 
English tradition of constitutional and limited monarchy. When 
the danger bom French imperialism was averted, .England, who 
had made valuable colonial acquisitions, turned to commercial de- 
velopment and to internal problems, and found little in common 
with the obscurantist tendencies of the contment. 

At the same time, the reactionary diplomats found it impossible 
to ignore certain changes resulting from the revolutionary period 
in both the institutions and the ideas of Europe. The Holy Bomau 
Empire, declared at an end by Napoleon, could not be reestab- 
lished; nor could the unification of fte German states, or the 
seculaiization of church lands, be undone. The Code Napoleon had 
spread a more liberal legal .system over the continent. The idea 
of a written constitution had become popular; and a charter of 
some kind, issued as a concession by the monarch, or drawn up in 
the form of a compact between the king and the estates of the 
realm, was put into operation in many countries. These docu- 
ments, however, were not based upon the theory of popular sov- 
ereignty, nor did they contain any effective guarantee of natural 
rights. They were royal grants, which the reactionary element 
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intended to ignore, bat which the popxdar party determined to 
replace as soon as possible by more liberal documents. 

The Holy Alliance, ivith its appeal to the “sublime truths 
which are taught by the eternal religion of God,” and its declara- 
tion to “manifest to the whole world the'firm purpose to have no 
other rule in the administration of their states and their relations 
with other governments than the precepts of holy religion,” typi- 
fied one important phase of the reactionary movement. Many felt 
that the anarchy of the revolutionary period was the result of the 
rationalist movement that had attached the church. Consequently, 
the political philosophy of the reaction tended strongly along theo- 
logical and mystical lines. This tendency was used sltilfully and 
cynically by the diplomats of the time in tlieir efforts to crush 
liberal ideas. 

In political theory, the reaction against the natural-rights phi- 
losophy of the revolutionary period followed several parallel 
lines. The historical school * attacked the idea that the state was 
a deliberate, artificial creation, and that political institutions might 
be made and unmade at will. They emphasized the element of 
unconscious growth and viewed the state as a product of historical 
development, rather than of contract among individuals. Burke 
in Bn^and and Savigny in Germany upheld this position. 

The transcendental idealists, while storting from the contract 
theory, rapidly abandoned it. They adopted the position that 
moral necessity, rather than deliberate choice, was the basis of the 
state. They tended to emphasize the ideal and universal will of 
the state, rather than the independent will of the individual. With 
the growth of their philosophy of the absolute and their deification 
of the state, the rights of the individual disappeared from sight. 
Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and their followers ' represented this line of 
development. The idealists' view of the state as an organism, 
resulting from their conception of the state’s personality and will, 
was given an impetus later by the biological doctrine of evolution, 
and was developed further by Comte, Spencer, Bluntsehli and 
SehafSe.' 

As a reaction from the rationalist and atheistic tendencies of 
the revolution, a strong revival of religious theory appeared. 

> See below, Ch. XXiv. , „ „ ...id,/, 

•See Fr. SohlciermacbeT, On the Tdca of the Vanaus Forms of the State 
(1814) ; J. J. Wagner, The State (1815) ; K. 8. ZachariU, Forty Foofcs on the 
State (1820-1832) ; and Ft. SchmittbenncT, Principles of Ideal or Ueneral 
Public Law (1845). 

*Sco below, Ch. xxv. 
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This declared that human power was insufScient to serve as a 
sanction for authority and that the sovorei^ty of the state came 
from God. It held that the state was the result of a divine com- 
mand, not of a human contract. De Maistre and the Marquis de 
Bonald in France, and Stahl in Germany, upheld this position.^ 
Somewhat similar was tlie reviral of the patrimonial theory, which 
repudiated the social contract and found the source of the state 
in the property possessions of individuals and corporations. This 
doctrine was put forward by the Swiss, Ludwig von Haller. 

All the above theories tended toward a conservative view of 
the state. They supported authority, ppposed reform, and em- 
phasized the value of stability and order. In England, beside the 
consenmtive position of Burke and his supporters, appeared the 
more vigorous group of Utilitarians,' beginning with Hume and 
developing through Bentham and Mill. This school rejected the 
contract theory of the state and followed positivism in jurispru- 
dence and utilitarianism in ethics. It held that men submit to 
authority, not because they have voluntarily agreed to do so, but 
because they find it conducive to their greatest happiness. The 
application of this doctrine, however, did not lead to a conserva- 
tive and authoritative attitude, but led rather to an individualistic 
point of view and to efforts at practical legal and social reform. 

2. Reactionart Thought in America. 

In America the reactionary movement after the revolution 
took the form of a demand for a check on unlimited popular sover- 
eignty, for a strong government, and for the protection of prop- 
erty rights During the revolution there had been need for a 
critical and destructive philosophy of politics that would justify 
the colonists in their rebellion against the mother countr}^ Ac- 
cordingly, emphasis was then laid upon the rights of man and 
the right of revolution. Government was looked upon as an evil 
which should be restricted to the narrowest limits. Eseentivo 
power was especially feared and the doctrine of popular sover- 
eignty was accepted without reservation.' Annual elections and a 
complete .separation of powers were believed in. 'The Declaration 
of Independence represented the theory of this period, and its 
liberal traditions were continued under the leadership of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

l)clow, Sec. 3. 

»Suc below, Cb. SSL 
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property qualification for voting, a large standing army, and the 
development of manufactures and commerce'^ The plang 
Hamilton formulated as Secretary of the Treasury for the as- 
ramption of state debts, for a tariff, and for a national bank had 
in mind the identification of financial interests -with the new 
national government. 

In its constitutional development and in its foreign policy, the 
new American state was much influenced by the course of events 
in Europe. The opportunity to acquire Louisiana from Napoleon 
strengthened the national government and weakened the argu- 
ments of Jefferson’s party that had previously supported a strict 
construction of the constitution. During the Napoleonic Wars, 
American commerce suffered severely from the policies of both 
belligerents; and French agents in America endeavored to stir up 
opposition to the Federalist policy of neutrality. The United 
States- was finally, drawn unwillingly into the conflict, and the 
indecisive War of 1812 resulted. After the war the plan of the 
Holy AUiance to restore the Latin-American republics to their 
former status as dependencies of Spain and Portugal, and the 
expansion of Russia on the Pacific Coast, led to the formulation 
of the Monroe Doctrine, which had for its purpose the prevention 
of European intervention in American affairs and of further Euro- 
pean colonization on the American continent. This policy was 
supported by England, who opposed the reactionary attitude of 
, the Holy Alliance and who profited by free trade with the new 
American republics. As a result of the difScult international 
experience of the new American state, of its geographical position, 
and of the differences between its political ideals and those of the 
European monarchies, the idea became firmly fixed in the United 
States that its proper policy in world politics was one of isolation. 
The protective tariff, which aimed at the development of American 
manufactures in order to become economically independent of 
Europe, represented the same imint of view. While the United 
States took a leading part in opening up the Orient, and expanded 
the Monroe Doctrine into a positive dnd aggressive policy toward 
Latin America, the principle of , avoiding entanglements in the 
European balance of power was carefully followed until the war 
with Spain in 1898. Chief attention was directed to the filling 
out of natural boundaries by westward expansion, to the develop- 
ment of natural resources, and to the growth of industry, commerce, 
and of cities. 
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3. Reactionaby Thought on the Continent, 

The political philosophy that opposed the principles of the 
French Revolution mainly because of their anti-religious tendencies 
was best represented in the writings of the French Catholics, 
Joseph de Maistre (1753-1821),* the Marquis de Ronald '(1754- 
1840} = and Robert de Lamennais (1782-1854).* Their doctrines 
represented the point of view of the exiled nobles and of persons 
who resented the hostility’ of the revohition to the church and the 
effort of Napoleon to subordinate the church to his political ambi- 
tions. They saw in tlie revolution only the enthronement of 
anarchy ; in the Rights of Man, the execution of the king and the 
exile of the nobility; in the sovereignty of reason, the persecution 
of the church. Tliey aimed to restore monarchy, to free the church 
from state control, and to establish the ultimate sovereignty of the 
papacy. They returned to the doctrines of Bossuet and held that 
all power is derived from God. Tenilied by the anarchy of indi- 
vidualism in politics and in religion, they revived the doctrine of 
authority and of divine right. They emphasized tradition and 
dogma, rather than reason, believing that the will of the state 
should reflect the mind of God rather than the theories of men. 
They viewed the restoration of the Bourbon monarchy as a return 
to God's plan, and the French Revolution as an episode during 
whieh the nation had turned away from God. 

De Maistre believed that the application of human reason to 
the framing of laws and constitutions was futile. Institutions 
should develop gradually in accordance with natural conditions; 
law should represent accumulated customs and traditions. Arti- 
ficial .schemes will never work as expected. A democratic consti- 
tution cannot make a free nation, nor a Declaration of Rights give 
a people liberty. The documents of the American and the French 
Revolutions and the written constitutions of the period excited his 
scorn, as did the prevalent belief in fundamental and universal 
principles of governmental organization. Do Maistre believed, 
with Montesquieu, that the laws of a people should grow out of 
their peculiar circumstances; and be drew upon his wide knowl- 
edge of history to find instances to support his views. 

* In his Essays on the Natvral Lavs of the Social Order; Frimiticc 

lotion; .md Theory of Political and Ecligiaus Pover, in I) orhs, V ols. I-V (-d 
cd., Paris, IBIT). „ 

"In his Considlrations svr la France (ITSi); Essai sur Ic pnneipc girura- 
tear des constitutions pnlitiques (J.SI4); Ilu Pape 

* In his Essay on IndifTercncc in Matters of Eeligion (1817-13-1). 
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At the same time, De Maistre's political philosophy was essen- 
tially medieval and theological. He believed that monatohy was 
essential in church and state and upheld the infallibility of the 
pope and the absolute sovereignty of the Hng as representing two 
phases of the divine plan for ruling the earth. Authority eanie 
from God ; the state, could not owe its existence to the deliberate 
choice of human wills. Men were not free. Only in so far as they 
acted in harmony with the divine will was achievement possible. 
Authority based Tipon religion was the remedy for the evils of the 
time; the Roman Catholic religion alone possessed the imity, the 
permanence, and the authority upon which order could be safely 
based; the pope must possess ultimate sovereignty. The Ultra- 
montanism by which the papacy sought to restore its prestige in 
the nineteenth- century was based upon the work of De Maistre. 

De Bonald discussed the state in accordance with his trinity of 
categories: cause, means, and effect.' Family, church, and state 
each iUnstrated the three-fold principle of sovereign power, of a 
ministry to carry out its will, and of subjects to obey. In the 
state, sovereignty came from God and was represented in the 
mohareh. The agent of the sovereign power was the nobility, 
whose function it was to serve the state. Passive obedience was 
the duty of subjects. Natural rights were deceitfid drems; in- 
equality was the law of nature. , The deliberate efforts of men to 
create new" Institutions and to devise new constitutions were futile. 
The- Bible and the established traditions should be followed. 
Change was viewed as an' evil; religious and political uniformity 
was considered necessary. The doctrines of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the authoritative methods of scholastic logic found their 
last great representative in De Bonald. 

Lam'eimais, drawing largely dpon the doctrines of Bonald, also 
opposed ^the individualism of the period and insisted upon 
authority 'based upon religion. He disliked especially the efforts 
of Napoleob to use the church for political ends; and after the 
restoration ^ the monarchy, he attacked the GaUiean doctrine of 
federalism beWeen church and state, because he believed it would 
result in the subordination of the church. His ideal was an eccles- 
iastical' imperialism centering at Borne, in which the church would 
be independent bff the .state. In contrast to De Bonald and De 

Maistre, who were'concemed chiefly with the state and who adopted 
\ 

* Compare the triadSi of Campanella (Ch. ix. Sec. 6) and of Vico (Ch. xiv, 
Sec 2). ■ '■ 
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the theocratic pol&t of view to support the monarch, Lamen- 
nais had little interest in secular politics. Beligion alone held his 
alle^ance; he aimed to free the chnrch from state control. Know- 
ing that he could espect no support from the French monarchy or 
clergy, to whom the Galilean arrangement was mutually advan- 
tageous, and finally realizing that the papacy, heeause of compli- 
cated political considerations, was unwilling to adopt his policy, 
Lamennais turned to more liberal views,’- appealing to the people 
and to the collective priesthood, and urging freedom of conscience 
and of education. Condemned by the church, his ideas grew more 
radical until they approached the doctrines of communism.” 

The German-Swiss jurist, Ludwig von Haller (1768-1854) ” 
made an elaborate and systematic attack on the social-contract 
theory, holding its doctrines of natural equality and of popular 
sovereignty responsible for the turmoil in Europe. His work was. 
a peculiar mixture, combining a revived form of the medieval 
patrimonial theory of monarchy with a scientific and positivist 
attitude toward social and economic influences that resembled the 
work of Comte and the English Utilitarians. He was especially 
hostile to the metaphysical idealism of German political philosophy. 

Haller believed that inequality, rather than equality, is natu- 
ral; that some are natural rulers, others are natural subjects. 
Authority, therefore, comes not from the consent of the ruled, but 
from nature, through the grace of God. Haller held that human 
association involves numerous relationships in which control and 
subjection are involved, and that the state is merely one of such 
relationships, differing in degree but not in kind &om the others. 
He bitterly opposed the theory that exalted the state as a mystic 
entity, representing a supreme wilL He held that men associate 
naturally for mutual benefit, and that all that distinguishes the 
state from other associations or corporations is the possession of 
suflScient resources and power to make itself independent. Politi- 
cal sovereignty rests upon a natinal, God-given right to property, 
which existed before the state and upon which the state was based. 

Haller believed that there were two possible types of state, the 
monarchy and the republic. The first resulted when a number of 
individuals grouped themselves around some person of outstanding 
power and ability; the second resulted when a number of equally 
powerful and able men combined and attracted to their support a 

* In bis Frogres de la Sevolution (1829) . 

*Iji his Paroles d*vn Croyant (1834); La {Question du Travail (1848). 

*In his Fcstoratiori of Political Silence (1816*1834). 
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number of lesser persons. Both, types of state -were natural; pre- 
vailing conditions as to the distribution of wealth and ability would 
determine which would appear. Monarchy, resulting usually from 
wealth in land, from military success, or from spiritual leadership, 
was more eflScient and durable. In a monarchy, the sovereign was 
bound only by the moral law, which Haller identified with the law 
of God. It was the duty of rulers to defend their sthte against 
■ external foes, to increase national wealth, and to promote religion, 
science, and art. Haller’s ideas were continued in the work of 
E. Maurenbrecher.* 

Other opponents of the natural-rights philosophy included the 
French historian and philosopher, H. A. Taine,’ and the German 
jurist, P. J. Stahl.° Taine called the French Declaration of Bights 
vague and contradictory dogmas, good for popular harangue but 
not for use; and believed that the principles of the revolution- 
• resulted in the destruction of all law and order and led to mob 
rule. Stahl called the French principles hollow and erroneous 
deductions from natural law. His theory of the state was essen- 
tially metaphyrical and theocratic. Like the German idealists, 
he viewed the state as having a personality of its own, but its 
authority represented a moral and intelligent purpose binding 
men into a spiritual unity similar to that of the kingdom of God. 

4. Chuboh and State in England. 

The relation of church to state in Scotland and England was a 
question of prime importance during the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and was to some extent connected -with the 
reactionary trend of political thought and the revival of interest 
in religions authority. In 1843 dissatisfaction with the system of 
state control of ohnrch offices in Scotland led to an open revolt; 
and a powerful party, led by Thomas Chalmers, left the state 
- church and organized the Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland.* 
This group returned to the theory of two societies, church and 
state, each sovereign in its own domain. They admitted the 
authority of the state in secular matters, but denied its control 
over spiritual affairs. They argued that the church, with its own 
constitution and organization, had no superior in dealing -with 
ecclesiastical questions. They rejected the theory both of royal 

>Seo his The Sitting German Monarchs and the Sovereigntl/ (1839). 

*In Ms La S^olutioTi (J878). 

•In his Phitosophie des Seohts (1829-38). 

• See E. Buchanan, The Ten Tears^ Conflict (Edinburgh, 1850). . 
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supremacy and of parliamentary sovereignty when an invasion of 
church rights was involved. 

The argument of the courts' in opposition to the claims of the 
Free Church was that the church had no rights save those which 
the state saw fit to bestow upon it. They denied that the church 
had any legal personality or sovereignty apart from the state, and 
held that the church was merely a tolerated association previous 
to its establishment by the state. Final authority, therefore, rested 
in parliament, from whose statutes all powers, enjoyed by the 
church were derived. 

A more moderate position was taken by many leading Englidi 
statesmen. They recognized the church as an independent asso- 
ciation, but argued that if the church entered into an alliance with 
the state, had its doctrines recognized as the ofScial state worship, 
and received from it properts', the church thereby lost its right to 
determine its own competence. Its rights were surrendered to the 
state. If the church were dissatisfied witli the actions of the state, 
its only recourse was to bring the alliance to an end. 

In England also there was considerable dissatisfaction with the 
interference of the state in church matters and with the growth of 
liberal ideas. Oxford University had been the center of religious 
influence since the Methodist movement of the later eighteenth 
century. At Oxford a group of earnest men, including Keble, New- 
man, and Pusey, protested against tlie lifelessness of the state- 
eliurdi and sought to restore the ideals of primitive Christianity. 
They appealed to the church public by issuing the famous Tracts 
for the Times. They urged the church to resist the qncroacliment 
of the state upon its rights, arguing that the church was a perfect 
and self-sufficing society, of divine institution. They felt that the 
state had become non-Christian, and while not desiring disestab- 
lishment, they did urge greater independence for the church and 
a more rigid insistence upon orthodoxy of doctrine. Their atti- 
tude was decidedly reactionary, looking to tlie writings of the 
Church Fathers and to the traditions of the period when the church 
was superior to the secular state. They stated clearly the theory 
of the ehureh as a distinct society, sovereign in its own sphere. 
In its broader aspects, Tractarianisra was the English side of the 
reactionary romautiu movement wliich was represented on the 
continent by the revival of Catholicism. 

A marked Catholic revival was also felt in England. In .1829 

*Iji the AucJitcrardcr and other cases- 
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Catholics, long excluded from political privilege, were again made 
citizens. Unity of allegiance on the part of all citizens to the state 
rather than the divided allegiance of a large number of citizens 
between king and pope, was mmed at. Among the Catholics in 
England were two distinct points of view. One group acknowl- 
edged the supremacy of the state in all temporal affairs and will- 
ingly gave allegiance to it. The other group viewed the church as 
a separate society under the sovereignty of the pope, and refused 
undivided allegiance to the temporal sovereign because of the pos- 
sibility that the authority of the state might some time be at vari- 
ance with that of the church. English Catholic thought followed 
in general the first position. But about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century a strong revival of the Ultramontane attitude ap- 
peared in England, and the issue of divided loyalty between church 
and state was reopened. The change from the Anglican to the 
Catholic communion by Newman and other leaders of EngUsh 
theological thought indicated the strength of the movement.^ The 
political philosophy of Be Maistre received wide acceptance among 
English Catholics, religious liberalism was vigorously, combated, 
and the universal sovereignty of the pope was seriously urged.® 
The discussion of the problem of sovereignty in the relation of 
church to state, centuries old, but strongly revived during the 
nineteenth century Catholic revival,’ became an important factor 
in the modem theory of pluralistic sovereignty.’ 
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CHAPTER xyr. 


THE ENGLISH imUTABlANS. 

1. General Nature op UTiUTAiaAN Thought. 

Utilitarian political philosophy was based upon the Bnglidi 
tradition in psychology as worked out by Locke and Hume, Its 
beginnings appeared in the seventeenth century in the writings of 
Richard Cumberland (1632-1719) ^ who denied the rationalist doe- 
trine of innate moral ideas and who regarded general welfare as 
the highest good. The formula of “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number” was first used by Francis Hutcheson (1694- 
1747).* 

The method of the Utilitarian philosophy was inductive; its 
material was drawn from experience; its aim was praetical. It 
believed that men were naturally social, and ridiculed the idea of 
the individual as a self-contained and independent unit. It taught 
that each individual was largely determined by his heredity and 
by the social environment within which he lived. It held that men 
are moved chiefly by the desire to obtain happiness and to avoid 
pain, that the happiness of each individual involves relations with 
other persons ; hence, that it is necessary for limitations to be set 
upon the freedom of all by legislation. Utilitarianism was thus 
closely associated with practical ethics and with practical politics. 
It discarded an ideal ethics tliat had no basis in ascertained facts; 
its ideals were those that observation and experience proved de- 
sirable, and that were capable of actual realization. It taught 
that actions must be judged by their results. 

In this sense. Utilitarianism was revolutionaiy. It had no 
more respect for the old and traditional, worshiped by Burke, 
than it had for the theory of natural rights and social contract. 
It viewed the state, neither as a mystical social organism, nor as 
an artificial association created to guard the natural rights of its 
citizens. The state existed because it was necessary. Its duty 
was to promote general welfare. If its laws failed to accomplish 

'In his Ve Zegibus Natvrae (1672), 

'See his System of Moral Fhitosophy (1755). 
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this end, they should be changed, ntilitarianism had no use for 
vague phrases or abstract principles. It was concerned with the 
actual experiences and difRculties of living human beings. 

The Utilitarian doctrines became dominant in English political 
thought largely because of the conditions of the time. The ex- 
cesses of the Reign of Terror and the imperialism of Napoleon 
made revolutionary doctrines unpopular in England. Not until 
the reactionarj' spirit caused by the war had disappeared could 
ideas of natural rights and popular sovereignty be safely revived. 
At the same time a large class in England refused to accept the 
Toryism of Burke and the rule of the landed nobility. The Indus- 
trial Revolution had created a new manufacturing class composed 
of people who were not doctrinaires and who had no sympathy 
with the radical democracy of Paine or the anarchism of Godwin. 
Nevertheless, they were intolerant of the old regime, with its slow 
and clumsy law and its restrictions upon trade. Their economic 
policy of laisscz-fairc and free trade reflected the economic needs 
of the times; their political policy of individualism and their love 
of libertj' were largely a reflex of their economic doctrines. They 
opposed the stagnation of the eighteenth century and desired to 
liberate new forcc.s, being confident of human progress. 

There was, in addition, widespread agitation among the work- 
ing classes. The trades-union movement was growing and demands 
were being made for reform in industrial conditions and for an 
extension of political power to the raaisses. Accordingly, the doc- 
trines of natural law and of social contract disappeared, and lib- 
eral theory in England turned from visionary idealism to practical 
and commonplace reform. The Utilitarian philosophy was the 
only consistent and sy.stomatie body of doctrine developed to serve 
as a foundation for the practical needs of the period. 

The Utilitarian point of view in political theory represented a 
rational and practical interest in the welfare of mankind, combined 
with the belief that it was possible to improve the conditions of 
human life through state legislation. The Utilitarians were not 
abstract philosophers standing aloof from the world; they kept in 
close touch with concrete problems. The leaders of the movement 
were active in public life. The reform of the legal and penal sys- 
tems, the improvement of conditions in factories and mines, and 
the reform of parliamentary suffrage and representation were 
largely due .to their efforts. The later Chartist movement, the 
reform of the Poor Law. the repeal of the Com Laws, the gradual 
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adoption of universal suffrage were based on the principles of the 
Utilitarian philosophy. The Utilitarians’ aim was to secure the 
greatest good for the greatest number. They opposed tyranny 
and injustice, and championed individual freedom; believing in 
.the possibility of human progress. They were concerned primarily 
with the problem of the activities of the state in its relation to its 
individual members, only secondarily with the question of the 
proper organization of the state and the location of sovereignty 
within it. 

The political theory of Utilitarianism was developed in the 
writings of Jeremy Bentham and James Mill. In the work of 
John Stuart Mill it went through a decided transformation. The 
historian, Qrote, and the psychologist, Alexander Bain, adopted 
its fundamental principles. On the side of jurisprudence, John 
Austin developed the Utilitarian principles; Ricardo upheld them 
in political economy. The doctrines were applied in practical 
politics through the work of such men as Eomilly, Brougham, 
Hobhouse, and Cobbett, and in the demand for tee trade, by 
Gobden and Bright. 


2. Bbntham. 

The intellectual leader of English Utilitarianism was Jeremy 
Bentham (1748-1832), whose active interest in public affairs 
covered the period from the American Revolution to the Reform 
Bill of 1832. The young Bentham scorned the education he re- 
ceived at unreformed Oxford, but had an instinctive interest in 
science and a marked talent for introspective psychology. Prom 
his youth he showed a passionate devotion to social welfare, iden- 
tifying himself, in imagination, with the hero in PSnelon’s ThU- 
maqiie, and determining to apply to the social sciences the methods 
that were being worked ont in the natural sciences. At the age of 
twenty-three he read Priestley’s Essa]/ on Govemmont, and was 
impressed by the statement that the happiness of the majority of 
its members is the standard by which a state should be judged. 
Following Helvetius and Beccaria, Bentham believed that happi- 
ness consisted in the presence of pleasure and the absence of pain. 
Institutions, therefore, should be so contrived that social conduct 
was conducive to the greatest happiness. 

In his most comprehensive political work,* Bentham worked 
ont this psychology in its application to morals and law, holding 

'The Introduction to Morals and Legislation (1789). 
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that mankind’s “two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure” 
pointed out what ought to be done and determined what actually 
was done. He held that all human instincts are equally natural, 
and that they arc good or bad depending upon their results. The 
“principle of utility” approved or disapproved of actions in, 
accordance with their tendoncj' to promote or to oppose happiness. 
Bentham believed that men have no duties to abstractions, such 
as states, churches, or parties, but only to other human beings who 
are capable of feeling pleasure and pain. 

Trained in the law, Bentham was much interested in the theory 
of jurisprudence and in the problem of the ends aimed at by leg- 
islation. As a student he had rebelled against the lectures of 
Blackstonc; and when Blackstone's lectures were published, he 
replied in a scatliing criticism.’ He bitterly attacked Blackstone’s 
pompous generalizations concerning the glories of the English con- 
stitution and the English law, and his sentimental optimism con- 
cerning conditions in England, and completely demolished Black- 
stone’s theory that the original source of law was found in a social 
contract. The Tories praised the English law as a natural gro^vth 
in accordance with divine providence; Bentham attacked it as a 
tyrannical and elaborate mechanism by which the powerful kept 
down the ignorant and oppressed. Bentham denied every form 
of the contract theory, arguing that the state was based, not upon 
consent, but upon the habit of obedience. It existed because of its 
obvious utility. This doctrine left no room for the mystical theory 
of the state as a super-person, held by the idealists and the 
reactionaries. 

Bentham denied the existence of natural law, holding that law 
is the expression of the sovereign will of a political society in the 
form of a command. Against this authority individuals possessed 
no natural rights; nor had they any legal right to resist it. A 
right, he taught, implied a correlative duty and the existence of 
an authority that was able to enforce rights by imposing penalties 
in case of violation. The extent to which the sovereign saw fit to 
cxetaise its unlimited legal authority would be determined by 
expediency and utility. The right to resist the supreme power 
could be only a moral right, but might become a moral duty in 
case the benefit to be secured was greater than the evil of revoln- 

’Tho Fragment on Government (1770), pvblialioa anonymously. Soo Mon- 
taEUo'B edition (Xiondon, 1891). This abort work contains tbo clearest and 
simplest expression of Bentham ’s ideas. 
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tion. The development of this phase of the Utilitarian philosophy 
in separating jurisprudence from the historical and ethical fonn' 
dations of political society, was carried on by John Austin. 

The English constitution Hentham considered far from perfect- 
,he urged especially the need for universal manhood suffrage, an- 
nual parliaments, and vote by ballot. Bentham came gradually 
to realize that the implications of his doctrine of the greatest good 
of the greatest number led in the direction of democracy and radi- 
cal reform. He opposed the House of Lords and the king, and 
believed that the best. form of government was a republic with a 
single legislative chamber. He was in thorough sympathy mth 
the democratic spirit of the American and French Revolutions, but 
not with the natural-law philosophy upon which it was based. He 
strenuously opposed the doctrine of natural and inalienable rights, 
which he called “rhetorical nonsense upon stilts.” He held that 
men possess such rights as are given them or allowed them by law, 
and that the test of proper law is the degree in which it conduces 
■to the greatest happiness of the greatest number. The practical 
legislative reforms urged by Bentham were numerous, and aimed, 
among other things, at public education, public health, reform of 
the Poor Laws, and reform of the civil service. 

In his economic theory, Bentham was an ardent follower of 
Adam Smith, dissenting however at several points. He agreed that 
the government should interfere as little as possible with the law 
of supply and demand,* and was a staunch supporter of free trade. 
He praised tlie value of unrestricted competition and oontaided 
against monopolies and bounties. He had no sympathy with the . 
imperial ideal, believing tliat the possession of colonies was not 
essential to carrying on trade with them, and that capital invested 
in such trade might be applied equally well elsewhere.’ He agreed 
that British control in some eases was for the best interests of 
mankind, but denied that colonies could be a source of wealth to 
the home country. In 1S28 Bentham drafted a petition for the 
Canadians, a^ng for complete separation. In general, the Utili- 
tarians would have seen the colonies go .without compunction. 
Nevertheless, in his later years, Bentham turned -rather to the 'idea 
of colonial self-government within the empire. Through the Mills 
he became interested in India, and contributed to the working out 

*In opposition to Adam Smith, Bontbam held that the govmmevt Should 
not oven legislate against usury. Sec his Defense of usury (1787). 

*Seo Bmancipaic your Colonics (1793). 
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of ff igfstein of legal and jndioial institutions for that empire. He 
also prepared a draft for the scientidc settlement atif^ self-govern- 
ment of the Australian colonies. 

Bentham’s interest in practical social reform as a means of 
increasing human happiness led him to devote the major part of 
his attention to the problems of legislation and punishment.* He 
criticized existing laws and the machinery and methods of execut- 
ing them and proposed detailed schemes of his own. Most of the 
law reforms since Bentham’s day can be traced to his influence. 
He also laid down principles of value regarding international law. 
He attacked the chaotic system of the English law of his day and 
'placed great emphasis on the need of simplification in phraseology 
and procedure, and on the value of codification. The English sys- 
tem of allowing country gentlemen to be administrators of justice 
he especially condemned. 

The injustice and severity of punishment provided in the crimi- 
nal law, and the system of prison administration, Bcntham con- 
sidered intolerable. , He held that the end of punishment was the 
prevention of crime, that it should be proportioned to the offense, 
and that the reform of the criminal should also be aimed at. Cer- 
tainty and impartiality in enforcement he considered essential. 
He attacked conditions in the English prisons and was in thorough 
sympathy with Howard’s efforts at prison reform. He urged a 
system of education and of useful labor for criminals and gave 
years of eflfort to induce parliament to adopt his scheme of hous- 
ing criminals in a wheel-shaped building, or Panopticon, in which 
the governor, from his lodge in the center, could keep the lives and 
actions of all the inhabitants under his observation. Partial efforts 
to apply Bentham’s plans were made outside Great Britain, and 
the reform of prisons and the institution of reformatories and in- 
dustrial schools derived its impulse largely from his principles. 

Bentham’s influence early spread abroad. He was actively in- 
terested in the French Eevolution, and his writings on legislation 
were translated into French in 1802 by Etienne Dumont, secretary 
to Mirabeau. The procedure of the French Assembly was based 
largely on a sketch by Bentham; many of his political and legal 
proposals were put .forward in the speeches of Mirabeau; and in 
1792 Bentham, with Paine, was made a “citizen of France.” 

* See his Discourse on CivU and Penal legislation (1802) ; Theory of 
Tunishments'and Sewards (1811); Treatise on Judicial Eviflcnce (1813) ; 
a&d his CoTistitutional Cod6 (pait poWishpd, 1830; finally publisheOj 1841) 
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Hentham’s doctrines were widespread in Russia, Portugal, Spain 
and parts of South America, and his ideas were used by the leaders 
of the national movements that defeated the Holy Alliance and 
created new. nations on the ruins of the Spanish and Turkish 
empires. 

Hentham contributed, sometimes on request, sometimes as a 
volunteer, to the revision of the legal codes of many countries. In 
1811 he made a formal proposal to President Madison to draw up 
a scientific code of law for the United States. Later he made a 
similar offer to the czar of Russia and to the governor of Pennsyl- 
vania; and in 1822 be appealed to “all nations professing liberal 
opinions.” His confidence in his ability to create a system of laws 
guaranteed to promote the greatest good of tie greatest immber 
was unbounded. 

• Bentham’s early writings were clear and terse; his later works 
were over-elaborated and were loaded with clumsy, technical terms 
largely of his own coining.* Some of these terms, however, such as 
“international,” “utilitarian,” “codification,” and “minimize,'' 
have permanently enriched the English language. 

3. Jaues Mnuu 


The. most vigorous disciple of Bentbam was James Mill (1773- 
1836),* who applied to the Utilitarian principles the strong sup- 
port of the associationist psychology.* Mill agreed with Bentbam 
that the distinction between moral and immoral acts lies in their 
utility, and that it is the function of law to bring the pressure of 
the community to hear in order to secure the performance of acts 
conducive to general happiness and to prevent those that destroy 
happiness. He also shared Bentham’s belief in the fundamental 
importance of ' education, practically adopting the principle of 
Helvetius that men are bom with an equal capacity for improve- 
ment and that inequalities result from differences in environment 
and education. 

Mill was tireless in urging representative government and free- 
dom of discussion an essential to proper political life. Believing 


> The tendency to coin words, usually from Greek roots, was characteristic 
of the period. Compare the course of study prepared by Jefferson- for the 
University of Virginia. . , 

"James Mill’s political ideas appeared in numerous essays, especially tOMS 
on GmiemmeiU, Jurisprudence, and lams of Nations in the supplement to the 
fifth edition of the Encyclopedia Srltannlea. 

•In hie /Inolysis.of the Phenomena of the Suman iltnd (1829), and his 
Fragment on MacKintosh (1835). 
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that every man, in seeking his own happiness, tended to encroach 
upon others, he held that government was necessary to prevent such 
encroachment. At the same time, it was desirable to prevent the 
government itself from undnly expanding its power. This conld 
be best accomplished by placing chief authority in the body that 
best represented the community as a whole. Mill bad great con- 
fidence in the middle class and disagreed with those who valued 
the British system because of its balance of power among monar- 
chic, aristocratic, and democratic elements. He argued that mutual 
interest led king and Lords to combine against the Commons. He 
held that the Commons must be powerful enough to counterbalance 
both Lords and king, and proposed an arrangement almost identi- 
cal with the Lords’ Veto Bill of 1911. In order to keep the rep- 
resentatives in touch with their constituents, short terms were con- 
sidered desirable ; and manhood suffrage for those above the age of 
forty was urged. Mill’s writings were widely read and exerted a 
considerable influence ou the events leading to the Reform Bill of 
1832. 

Mill shared Bentham’s enthusiasm for law and legal reform, 
but made little advance beyond him. He discussed jurisprudence 
•under the heads of defimtion of rights, punishment for wrongs, 
constitution of tribunals, and mode of procedure in tribunals. In 
his discussion of international law, he pointed out the lack' of any 
authority with power of final decision in controversies among na- 
tions. He held that the sanction of international law was public 
sentiment, and that not even the most powerful nation could afford 
to ignore its pressure, especially if the nation were democratic. 
Mill urged, however, the creation of a eode-of international law and 
the establishment of an international judicial tribunal. He be- 
lieved that if such a body, properly representing the nations, gave 
an impartial decision, the pressure of public opinion would compel 
obedience. To strengthen public sentiment, he urged that the 
study of international questions should be made a part of every 
man’s education. 


4. Avsthh. 

The combination of general Utilitarian principles with posi- 
tivism in jurisprudence was the work of John Austin (1790-1859).’ 
Austin wished to give clearness and precision to the confused mass 

^ In Lectures on Jurisprudence (1832 ) , A Flea for the Constitution (1859) s 
On the Study of Jurisprudence (18B3). 
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of English law that Benthain had criticized. Por this purpose a 
definite theory of legislation and of sovereignty was necessary. 
Utilitarianism furnished the ethical basis for legislation. Condi- 
tions in England were favorable to a legal theory of sovereignty 
since the supremacy of parliament, untestrained by royal veto or 
by constitutional limitations, was unquestioned. Moreover, sov- 
ereignty could be discussed in nineteenth century England apart 
from the controversy between king and people that had led Bodin 
to place absolute power in royal hands and Bousseau to vest it in 
the community as a whole. 

Austin studied in Germany, birt disliked the metaphysical po- 
litical theory of the German idealists. He was, however, infiuenced 
by the German jurists, especially Gustav von Hugo,' from whom 
he drew his term "philosophy of positive law.” Austin’s method, 
like that of Hobbes, was logical and formal, placing much emphasis 
on clear definition, fine distinctions in the use of terms, and close 
deductive reasoning. He separated the theory of sovereignty from 
its ethical and historical background, and by a process of abstrac- 
tion built up the science of positive law. He assumed the sovereign 
authority of the state as the source of law, which he analyzed and 
classified, regardless of the influences which led the sovereign to 
create or approve it. 

Austin rejected the social contract, holding that the state was 
the result of a slow process of growth in which men came to a 
realization of the utility of government and preferred obedience to 
anarchy. Men are bound together in pohtioal society, not by 
formal consent, but by the habit of obedience. The person or per- 
sons who habitually receive obedience from the bulk of the people 
in any society, but who render no obedience to any superior, is the 
sovereign. The sovereign and the state Austin considered identi- 
cal. Sovereignty was thus vested, not in the king, nor in the whole 
people, but in a determinate part of the people who actually exer- 
cised supreme governing power. The authority of the sovereign 
was legally absolute, since supreme lawmaking power could not be 
limited by any higher law. The sovereign was the source of all 
legal rights, and the creator and guarantor of all civil liberty. 

For the doctrine of natural rights Austin had great contempt. 
He inristed that all rights are created by law and that political 
restraint is as important as civil liberty. While a radical in law 

^Lehriiich des Natvrrechta als einer Fhilosophie ilea pasitiven Sechta 
( 1798 ). 
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reform, Austin was essentially conservatiTe. He disliked extreme 
democracy and opposed parliamentary reform in 1859. He denied 
that government rests npon tlie consent of the governed, arguing 
ihat only a small proportion of highly enlightened men give con- 
scious attention to such questions, the majority of persons sup- 
jiorting authority and obeying law through habit and sentiment. 

Austin defined law as a command given by a superior to an 
inferior,' binding by reason of the power of the superior to enforce 
penalties. Commands issued by a political superior, that is, by 
the sovereign in a state, are positive law, or law proper; all other 
human commands, set by indeterminate or non-sovereign superiors, 
are positive morality. Within this latter class would fall custom, 
laws of fashion and of honor, the mass of understandings and 
conventions that form inteniational law, and the principles and 
precedents of constitutional law. International law is not positive 
law, since there is no sovereign power to enforce it; constitutional 
law is not positive law, since no legal authority can establish the 
rules by which the sovereign itself was created. For reasons of 
convenience, Austin admitted that a large part of constitutional 
law must be treated as if it were a part of the corpus juris. The 
sovereign can not possess legal rights or be bound by legal obliga- 
tions, since there is no higher authority to enforce them. 

The legal rules to which habitual obedience is given might be 
statutes created by the sovereign will, court decisions created by 
the sovereign’s agents, or customs permitted by the sovereign, but 
which it might at any time supersede. To these the principle that 
“what the sovereign permits, it commands” was applied. Austin 
drew a sharp line between law and custom; custom was not law 
until the sovereign formally or tacitly assented. Jurisprudence 
and ethics were carefully separated. Jurisprudence was limited to 
the field of positive law. Austin realized that many forces were ac- 
tually operative in social life, determining the actions of men ; and 
that only in the abstract field of positive law was his theory of 
sovereignty tenable. 

Austin insisted that sovereignty must be unlimited and indi- 
visible, in contrast to Bentham, who held that sovereignty in 
federal states and in confederations is limited by expressed agree- 
ments. Austin said that political associations held together in 
governmental union are either confederations, in which each mem- 
ber is. sovereign, or composite states, in which a determinate body 
in the union possesses sovereignty. Austin disagreed with the 
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prevalent Ameriora theory of divided sovereignty and considered 
■ the United States a composite state -with sovereignly residing in 
the voters that chose the state legislatures. 

Austin’s ideas did not receive approval from the jurists of his 
day. Not until later was the value of his contribution to political 
theory realized. On the continent he exerted practically no influ- 
ence.* His relegation of the principles of constitutional and inter- 
national law to the field of political morality was bitterly opposed, 
and his theory of sovereignty was criticized, especially by the 
Historical School of jurisprudence,® as being too rigid and formal 
and as not applicable to aU political societies. 

5. John Stoabt Mill. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century Utilitarian liberalism 
was generally accepted in Hngland. The democratic efforts of the 
earlier Utilitarians had been largely successful, and political power 
had been extended to a considerable proportion of the population. 
Many of the old evils and inequalities had been removed. In 
this process some of the dangers of democracy became apparent, 
and the tendency toward state centralization led political theory 
to give attention to the scope of state activities and to the liberty 
of the individuaL The leader in the intellectual life of tlie period 
was John Stuart Mill (1806-1873) j “ and his ideas held sway until 
the speculations of Spencer and Darwin gave a biological bias to 
political philosophy. 

In his youth MiU was an energetic supporter of Bentham’s 
doctrines and of radical politics. In his later years he took a 
wider and more sympathetic attitude, realized the importance of 
the emotions as well as that of the intellect, and modified the some- 
what narrow and rigid principles of Utilitarianism and its confi- 
dence in democratic reform. To Bentham and James MiU, one 
form, of happiness was as good as another. Pleasures 'differed in 
quantity only. John Stuart Mill drew a distinction between dif- 
ferent kinds of pleasure, considering some as lugher, others as 
lower. He said tiiat “it is better to be Socrates dissatisfied than 

thBytTnited States Calhouii followed the analytical-legal m^od, and 
a modified form of analytical political theory appeared in W. W. Willoughby s 
The Natme'of the SteAe (1896). 

’Bee below. Oh. XXW. . „ 

• EspeciaUy his On liberty (1869) ; Gonsiaerations on SepreaentaUve GoV’ 
eminent (1860). \SeB also System of Logic, Book VI (1843) ; Thmghts on 
PoTliomenforp Beform (1869) ; Utilitarianism (1863) ; and The Sahjectan of 
Women (1869). N 
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a fool satisfied.” IDll rebelled against the selfish' idea of each indi- 
yfdnal devoting himself to a deliberate attempt to secure his own 
happiness, and pointed out that directly aiming at pleasure may 
fail to secure it. He realized more clearly' than his predecessors 
the essentially social nature of morality and the fact that justice 
and altruism were its chief supports. MiU, therefore, laid stress 
upon the idea that every individual should aim to promote the 
general happiness. Social well-being was the end of government; 
the fostering of virtue and intelligence was the test of its success. 

In his general attitude toward the nature and method of the 
social sciences, Mill was much influenced by the French positivists, 
especially by August Comte’s ‘ philosophy of history and interest 
in creating a science of society. Mill, however, was more interested 
in the individual, and less in society in general, than Comte. He 
realized the complexity of social phenomena and pointed out the 
errors of reasoning into which politicians were most likely to fall. 
The first was the tendency to argue that a policy which worked 
successfully in one country should be adopted by another, without 
considering diilercnces in conditions which would prevent similar 
results. The other was the failure to take into consideration the 
fact that conditions are constantly changing. 'While Mill ad- 
mitted the impossibility of scientific pre^ction in the field of 
politics, he bcUeved that the study of history, combined with a 
knowledge of human nature and a careful analysis of political 
phenomena, would result in a gauging of tendencies of great value 
to legislators and statesmen. Mill was on ardent believer in the 
possibility of hastening progress through intelligrent human effort. 
Infiuenced, no doubt, by the speculations of H. T. Buckle, ‘ which 
had just appeared, he recommended especially the use of statistics. 
Buckle hoped to make the science of human society as certain as 
the physical sciences, and urged the collection and interpretation 
of data in accordance with the methods of natural science. His 
belief diat government was a blundering enemy of progress also, 
strengthened Mill’s individualistic point of view. 

Mill’s attitude toward political questions was distinctly prac- 
tical. He was interested as much in social reform as in political 
speculation. His sense of justice was early stirred by the social 
and legal disabilities of women. In the mid-Victorian period 
women were excluded from higher education, from most occupa- 

, *Seo below. Oh. xxv. See. 4. 

“In bis Hilary of Civilisation in England (1857-1861). 
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tions that offered any opportunity for a career, and from public 
life.. In their legal status, moreover, they were decidedly inferior. 
Mill argued that woman's nature was the result of centuries of 
“subjection” and lack of opportunity. He was eager to “emanci- 
pate” women, and was the first to plead their cause in parliament. 
He believed that if women were given equal opportunities with 
men the result would be beneficial to women, since freedom alone 
gives happiness, and valuable to the community in general, since 
society would benefit from the contributions made by the mental 
capacities characteristic of women. The higher education of 
women, the increased opportunities open to their talents, and the 
extension to them of the franchise ' and of eligibilily to public 
ofliee were largely .aided hy his arguments and his efforts. 

In his attitude toward the laboring classes, MiE at first urged 
education and a greater degree of independence. Later he ap- 
proved of trade unions and of voluntary cooperation between capi- 
tal and labor.. He believed in private property, but Ucged the 
mitigation of inequalities, especially those resulting from the own- 
ership of land. At the same time, Mill was fearful of governmental 
interference in economic questions. He believed that state control 
should be restricted to the narrowest limit,. and that the govern- 
ment should intervene only when lie interests of the community 
as a whole made it necessary. In his later years, however, his con- 
fidence in ultimate improvement led him to look forward to the 
socialistic ideal when there might be “a common ownership in the 
raw material of the globe, and an equal participation of ‘all in the 
benefits of combined labor. Mill showed a strong adherence to 
the laissez-faire principles of the past. At the same time he recog- 
nized the evils that had developed under them and the insufficiency 
of individual effort to effect a cure. Adam Smith’s belief in 
natural law made his application of laissez-faire absolute; Mill’s 
principle of utility justified him in making important exceptions 
when demanded by social welfare. 

Mill supported democracy as the best form of government, on 
the grounds that any work is done best by those whose interests 
are immediately involved, and that active political life develops 
the moral and intellectual faculties of those t ak i n g part. He 
agreed with Austin that there must be a single, supreme deposi- 
tory of political power, and that such power in England was vested 

‘See Mb AutoHography, 230-234 (1873). 
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in the British parliament. The proper function of sueh a body, 
however, was not active legislation or interference in administra- 
tion, but a general policy of control and criticism. 

At the same time, 5E11 feared that the growth of democracy 
and the expanding legislative powers of the state tended to reduce 
individuals to a common type and to swamp them in the tyranny 
of collectivism. He believed that social progress depended upon 
giving to each individual the fullest opportunity for free develop- 
ment. Accordingly, Mill favored freedom of thoughtj speech, and 
action. He believed in toleration of opinions and unhampered 
freedom of discussion. He had confidence that truth would sur- 
vive in the struggle of ideas. Argnmenis put forward by Milton, 
Sydney, and Humboldt were restated from the Utilitarian point 
of view. Mill argued that individuals and associations should be 
left unmolested unless their actions seriously interfered with the 
interests and rights of others. He laid stress upon the value of 
originality and the social benefits resulting from a variety of ideas 
and actions. He even opposed state education on the ground that 
its was a “contrivance for molding people to be exactly like one 
another.” 

Mill was especially disturbed by the danger in a democracy 
that the majority wifi tyrannize over the minority. He believed 
that minorities were insuflSeiently represented in the British par- 
liament. He therefore supported the system of proportional rep- 
resentation, first proposed in England by Thomas Hare,^ in order 
that the distribution of parliamentaiy scats might correspond 
more closely to the votes cast by the party groups. Mill also, 
emphasized the importance of trained leaders in politics, and 
feared that the extension of tiic franchise would lead to a de- 
terioration in the quality of public ollicials. Hence, while favor- 
ing universal suffrage for all taxpayers, he advocated plurality of 
votes for those citizens tliat were distinguished by superior intellect 
and high character. Besides drawing up a classification of citi- 
zens, he proposed that voluntary examination should be open to 
any citizen in order that he might prove his intelligence. Mill 
opposed payment to members of parliament, in the interest of 
purity of government, and opposed the secret ballot, on the grounds 
that it tended to selfish and irresponsible voting. He believed 
that final legislative authority shoidd rest with the House of Com- 
•■In his On the Election of Scpresentatives (1859). 
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mons, but suggested that the House of Lords, oontainiug men of 
legal abilily, should be entrusted with the power to draft the bills 
that came before parliament. 

In spite of. the narrowness and materialism of its ethics, and 
the formalism and abstractness of its theory of sovereignty and 
. law, that led later writers to seek for a political sovereign behind 
the legal sovereign of Austin, the Utilitarian theory was valuable, 
both in the field of practical politics and in political philosophy. 
Many of the most needed reforms of the nineteenth century ate 
traceable directly to its influenec. The simplicity and definiteness 
of ite political terms and its interest in the concrete realities of 
political life were a refreshing contrast to the vague generalities 
-of the natural-rights philosophy, and to the metaphysical concepts 
of the idealists. Its emphasis on the individual and on liberty was 
a much needed counterbalance to the growth of state sociahmn and 
to the glorification of the state as the highest form of person, be- 
yond all restraints of morality and law. At the same time, in 
viewing political society merely as an aggregate of individuals, the 
Utilitarians lost sight of some of the peculiar attributes of the 
state. Their political theory was in fact a theory of government, 
not of the state. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

POLmOAL THEOBT OP CONSTITUTIONAL DEMOCBACT. 

1. Demoobact and the Demand pob Wkittbii Constitdtiohs. 

In spite of the efforts of the reactionaries at the Congress of 
Vienna to restore Europe to its former condition, many of the 
ideas of the French Revolution survived. Chief among these was 
the confidence in written constitutions and in representative insti- 
tutions. Besides, the Napoleonic wars had given a stimulus to 
national unity and autonomy.* The overthrow of Napoleon had 
been accomplished largely as a result of popular uprisings, and 
rulers had made repeated appeals to national patriotism and had 
promised constitutional liberties. The attitude of the Congress of 
Vienna was a bitter disappointment to European liberals, and the 
failure of the monarchs to keep their promises soon led to popular 
demonstrations and to the formation of secret revolutionary so- 
cieties. As a result, the greater part of the nineteenth century 
in Europe was occupied with revolutions and with wars which had 
for their general purpose the creation of national states, in ac- 
cordance with the ethnic and geographic divisions of Europe, and 
the establishment of constitutional governments within these states. 

In the twenties, popular uprisings secured the beginnings of 
constitutional government in Italy, Spain, and Portugal; and the 
Greeks won national independence from Turkey. In 1830 the 
Bourbon king was again driven from the French throne, the Poles 
attempted unsuccessfully to break away from Russia, and the un- 
natural union of Belgium and Holland was destroyed. In 1848 
all central Europe was in turmoil. Prance changed rapidly from 
a limited monarchy to a republic, then to an empire. The German 
people tried hard hut in vain to secure union and liberal govern- 
ment. In the third quarter of the century, international wars 
hastened the unification of Germany and Italy and the indepen- 
dence of the Balkan peoples. Nationality and constitutional de- 
mocracy were the disturbing factors in nineteenth century Euro- 
pean polities. 

*See below, Ch.'X3C7n, Sec. 1. 
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A liberal party in each state desired a written document in 
which there should be some guarantee of individual rights and 
some provision for a deliberative assembly that represented the 
mass of the population. Belief in the value of a separation of the 
-powers of executive, legislative, and judicial organs was also wide- 
spread. The anarchy of the French Republic served as a warning 
against too radical change, and there was little demand for re- 
publican government. What was desired was an adjustment of 
powers between the monarch and the peoples’ representatives that 
would prevent tyranny. The demand for a definite statement of 
constitutional principles was given an impetus by the general con- 
fusion following the overthrow of Napoleon’s empire, and by the 
necessity of reorganizing the system of government under the re- 
stored monarchs. In many cases constitutions were issued by the 
rulers in response to popular demand or through fear of revolu- 
tion. In some instances constitutions resulted from a formal agree- 
ment between the monarchs and the est&tes-general. Occasionally 
revolutionary bodies took the creation of constitutions into their 
own hands. Austria, Prussia, and Russia offered the strongest 
resistance to the movement; but by 1880 practically every state 
in Europe except Russia and Turkey had made some provision 
for a definite constitutional system and for the extension of a 
share in government to a considerable part of its population. 

These constitutions showed wide variations, but the political 
theory upon which they were based centered in the controversy 
over the position of the monarch in the new system, especially 
over his power to change the constitution, and his share in legis- 
lation. The nsonarchs and the conservative lawyers that supported 
them maintained that the king could modify or set aside consti- 
tutional provisions which he had created. Revolution was fre- 
quently invoked before the theoiy was accepted tliat the consent 
of the legislature as well as of the crown was necessary for con- 
stitutional revision. 

The monarchs also claimed the residuary power of lawmaking, 
holding that the peoples’ assemblies merely deliberated over the 
content of a law, but that the sovereign act of the state by which 
the new rule became law was performed when the rule was prom- 
ulgated by the king. The royal power to issue ordinances in con- 
nection with the exercise of administrative functions was also 
liberally interpreted and sometimes abused. Later constitutions 
contained the provision that the ordinance power of the king must 
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not interfere with the execution of laws passed by the legislative 
assembly. Continental theory, however, was not willing to reduce 
the king to the position of a figurehead in the state. The monarch 
remained during the nineteenth century a real directing power in 
most of the states of Europe. In the German states especially, the - 
doctrine was held that the kingship developed naturally with the 
nation and that king and people formed the stato.’- 

The supporters of liberal constitutionalism and of popular sov- 
ereignty upheld the theory of separation of powers in an attempt 
to check the efforts of determined monarcbs to maintain their royal 
prerogatives. The conservatives attacked the principle of separa- 
tion of powers as historically inaccurate and as unsound in its 
analysis of the functions of government. In the United States and 
in Germany the constitutional theory of the period dealt mmnly 
with the nature of a federal state, the location of sovereignty within 
it, and the distribution of powers between the union and its com- 
ponent members.® The controverqr between kings and parliaments 
and, in federal states, between the union and its parts both tended 
to oppose the Austinian theory of absolute sovereignty located in 
a definite organ. As a result, it was generally held that sover- 
eignty resided in a somewhat abstract and impersonal way in the 
nation or in the people. 

2. Theories op CoNsnnmoNAi, Government in Bubopb. 

The political philosophy of the effort to reconcile monarchy with- 
constitutional institutions in Europe was best expressed in the 
compromise theory of sovereignty worked out by the Dootrimires 
in Prance. French thinkers, since Bodin, had been accustomed to 
a definite location of sovereignty within the state. The supporters 
of the Bourbons found it in the will of a divine-right king. The 
revolutionists located it in the general will of the whole people. 
Since neither king nor people were supreme under the Charter of 
1814, final authority was held to be found in reason or abstract 
justice. Sovereignty was placed above all human aspirants, and 
was derived from intelligent thought rather than from will. The 
conception of absolute sovereignty was thus avoided. The sover- 
eignly of reason admitted the rights of both king and people, but 
denied the exclusive authority of either. 

**On the Geiniaii theory of kingship see G. "Waits, GrunSsuge 3er Polity 
128 ff.; J- K. Bluntscbli, AUgemcine StaatsUhre, Bnch 6, Kap. xiv-svij G. 
Jellinel^ Gesets nnd Verordnung, 312 ff. 

‘See below, Ch. xxw. 
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The leader of this group was Royer-Collard (1763-1845).' He 
insisted upon the necessity of compromise and of a balancing of 
interests within the state, opposed the conception of absolute sov- 
ereignty and wished to place limits upon the exercise of political 
authority. He emphasized the importance of individual freedom 
and the ethical basis of the state. The Doctrinaires were influ- 
enced somewhat by the German idealists. 

The ablest defender of the sovereignty of reason was Victor 
Cousin (1792-1867).’ He held that sovereignty was the same as 
absolute right, and that right conld not be based upon force or 
upon general vrill, but must rest upon absolute reason. Since men 
were liable to error, absolute reason was unattainable ; hence neither 
king nor people conld claim absolute sovereignty. Certain prin- 
ciples of reason might be attained, and these were best represented 
in constitutional government. 

Similar views were held by Praneois P. Guizot (1787-1874).’ 
He opposed both the sovereignty of divine right and that of gen- 
eral will and declared his belief that reason and justice alone conld 
furnish the basis for absolute power. Like Cousin, he attacked the 
doctrine of snpreme will in either a single individual or in a num- 
ber of individuals. He believed that the conception of sovereignty 
as worked out by Hobbes, Rousseau, and Austin, led to tyranny, 
and that political authority was derived from abstract truth rather 
than from human volition. He believed that all governments that 
attributed absolute sovereignty to human beings were despotic; 
only those that placed extensive checks and balances upon the 
authority of every organ could approach justice. Representative 
government, in which those who represented the best reason of the 
community were chosen, to govern, was best adapted to maintain 
true liberty. Power possessed by king or people alone was dan- 
gerous ; a balance between them must be justly maintained. Guizot 
wished to secure for the constitutional system set up in Prance 
after 1814 something of the reverence felt by Englishmen for their 
unwritten constitution. He realized, however, that the English 
system, a result of slow and evolutionary growth, had a decided 
advantage over the artificially created Prench charter. 

■ The Doctrinaires hoped that tiie constitutional compromise 


'See hie epeeches in Baraute, JAfe of Soyer-CoUarS. 
^CouTs. d*h{stoire do to pMlosophie morale ait 


dix-huitiSme sieele 


(1839-40). 


■Vu 'Goavenement rSpresentaiif (1816), trana. by A. 

Gottvemement de Frunee depuis la Sistoration et le IfwisMre aetwl (iBZij. 
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between king and. people would be permanent; the Liberals looked 
upon it as a transitional stage between monarchy and republican, 
ism. The leader of the latter group was Benjamin Constant (1767- 
1830) .1 He believed in the sovereignty of the people, in the sense 
that the general will was superior to the individual will of the 
monarch, but denied that the anthority of the people was unlim- 
ited. The only true sovereignty was justice; the jurisdiction of 
the government ended where the liberty of the individual com- 
menced. In practice, the absolute exercise of sovereign power 
should be prevented by public opinion and by cheeks and balances 
among the organs of government. Constant made a new classiflcs- 
tion of the departments of government. He found an executive 
power in the ministers, a judicial power in the courts, a power 
representing permanence in a hereditary assembly, and a power 
representing opinion in an elective assembly. The king he con- 
sidered a neutral organ holding the balance of power in govern- 
ment. The distinction between king and ministry was an impor- 
tant featui'e in Constant’s theory, although he clung to the earlier 
view of a ministry responsible to the king rather than to the later 
system of parliamentary responsibility. 

The Revolution of 1830 in France broke down the compromise 
arrangements of 1814, and the Chamber of Deputies declared that 
the people of France called Louis Philippe to the throne. The 
newly manifested power of the nation led to a modification of the 
earlier theory of the sovereignty of reason in which reason was 
viewed not as an abstraction but as the calm and deliberate opin- 
ion of the French nation. The organized people were sovereign, 
but their anthority was not unlimited. They must act within the 
bounds of the constitution. The reason of the nation rather than 
the will of the people was supreme. 

An Impetus was given to democratic ideas in Europe by the 
work of Alexis de Tocqueville (1805-1859).’ Basing his political 
philosophy on a close observation of conditions in America, Toeque- 
ville helped to correct the belief in Europe that popular govern- 
ment necessarily resulted in anarchy or in a militaty despotism. 
The federal system of the United States, in which authority was 
divided between the states and the union, and an additional set of 
cheeks and balances thus created, was especially praised. Like- 
wise, the decentralized administration, in which towns and counties 

^Prineipes Politiquea (1815); Befiexions sur leg Congtitutiong et les 
Garanties (1814-18) . 

» Democracy in Ameriea (1835), trgns. by H. Keeve. 
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exercised a conaderable degree of local seU-govemment, and the 
important political function performed hy the judiciary in passing 
upon the constitutionaUty of le^slative enactments were given 
careful consideration. Like Montesquieu, TocqueviEe taught that 
the environment and the social conditions of a people determine 
their institutions. He beEeved that democracy -would -Dltimately 
prevail throughout the ci^dlized world as a result of natural de- 
velopment. "While Toeque-viEe feared the tyranny of the majority 
in a democracy, he showed Europe that it was possible to work 
popular government over a large area, and he gave to Americans 
the benefit of a critical estimate of tbeir government from the 
outside. Many of the traditional conceptions in American poEtics 
can be traced to his work. 

After the Revolution of 1848, the doctrine of popular sover- 
eignty was more definitely restored in France. The new constitn- 
tion declared that sovereignty rested in the general body of the 
citizens; and the rise of sociaUstic doctrines strengthened the idea 
of authority exercised by the comm-nnity as a whole. French 
poUtical theory of the nineteenth century was eager to check abso- 
lute power. The doctrines of the sovereignty of reason, of the 
individual rights which sovereignty cannot destroy, and of the 
limited sovereignty of the organized nation aE aimed to prevent a 
recurrence, on the one hand, of absolute monarchy, and, on the 
other, of imcontrolled popular -wiB. 

The best statement of modem French poEtical thought ap- 
peared in the writings of J. P. Esmein (1848-1913).* He defined 
the state as the juridical personaEty of the nation, and laid em- 
phasis upon its internal and external sovereignty. At the same 
time he insisted upon the rights of the individual, which the state 
was bound to respect. The individual has, however, no right of 
resistance. Sovereignty is the -wiE of the nation poEticaEy organ- 
ized. It is legally supreme, but morally bound to protect the Eb- 
erty of the individual. 

3. Gho-wth op Democratic Ideas in Amemoa. 

The early part of the nineteenth century was marked by a 
decided expansion of democratic ideas in America. Republics were 
established in Latin America with constitutions modeled on that 
of the United States. In the United States liberal ideas of govern- 
ment made rapid progress. During its first twelve j'ears, the 
'mmenis de droit conslititUonnel /ronjofe e* eomparSs (1896). 
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government of the United States was controlled by the Federalists,' 
the group of conservative leaders who had secured the adoption 
of the constitution. They were determined to keep the common 
people in a subordinate place and to assure political power to men 
of quality and substance. They aimed to invest the president with 
the trappings of monarchy and to pve a decidedly aristocratic cast 
to the government. They had no ajnnpathy with the doctrines of 
the French Revolution, and passed the Alien and Sedition Acts, 
giving the president power to punish those who criticized the gov- 
ernment and to deport summarily troublesome foreigners. They 
favored a strong national government and, through their control 
of the Supreme Court, determined the main lines of constitutional 
development for a generation after they lost control of the execu- 
tive and le^slative branches. Under the able leadership of John 
Marshall/ the doctrine of implied powers was developed and the 
right of the court to declare unconstitutional both federal and state 
statutes was assured. 

In 1800 a new period opened with the election of Jefferson to 
the presidency. This event was hailed by his followers as a return 
to the principles for which the war for independence had been 
fought. By the Federalists it was viewed as ushering in a period 
of anarchy and of rule by the rabble. Numerous causes contrib- 
uted to the fall of the Federalist group. After the violent agitation 
for a strong government that secured the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, a natural reaction set in in favor of individual and state 
rights. The early years of the French Revolution also gave a 
stimulus to democratic spirit in America, and the Federalist admin- 
istration was unpopular because it refused to aid republican 
France against monarchic England. The quarrel between the mili- 
tary faction, led by Hamilton, and the congressional faction, led 
by Adams, split the Federalist party. The invention of the cotton 
gin and the Rowing importance of the planters and the upland 
cotton growers lAifted economic control from the merchants and 
bankers of New England to the landed aristocracy of the South. 
The westward movement of population increased the number of 

'In the early period of the constitutional convention, the term “feder^" 
had been applied to the plan of the small states, which desired a weak anion, 
in contrast to the “national” plan of the large states. Later, all supportras 
of the constitution called themselves “Federalists,” in opposition to the 
"Antifederalists” who opposed ratification. 

■ See J. E. Oster, The Folitical and Ecotumic Doctrines of John MarsMH 
(Eew York, 1914) ; C. G. Haines, The American Doctrine of Judicial Su- 
premacy (New York, 1914). . 
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those who sympathized with the individualistic views of JefEetson 
and who felt that the New England leaders had no sympathy with 
their interests. Political power was idiifted from a mercantile aris- 
tocracy, foUovring English models, to a landed aristocracy, more 
purely American in spirit. For six administrations the “Tirginia 
dynasty” remained in control. 

The political philosophy of the new aristocracy differed from 
that of the old. It discarded the ostentation of the Federalist 
regime and its cynical contempt for the masses. It regarded itself 
as the protector of the people, governing in their interests, although 
unwilling to entrust to them actual control. Its theory of democ- 
racy was in advance of its practice, but it looked forward to a 
continuous process of democratic development. It feared a strongly 
centralized government, and opposed a large standing army, the 
assumption of state debts, and the establishment of a national bank. 
Its theory was represented in the writings of H. St. George 
Tucker John Taylor,’ Joel Barlow,* and, especially, Thomas 
Jefferson.-* 

Jefferson made little original contribution to political theory. 
BBs ideas were drawn largely from Sydney and Locke, liberalized 
somewhat by the influence of Paine. His chief work -was to give 
the ideas of these men a form suitable to American conditions, and 
French writers influenced him less than is commonly supposed. 
Jefferson believed in human equality, natural rights, the establish- 
ment of government by social contract to protect individual liberty, 
and the right of revolution in case of misgovemment. He disliked 
energetic government, fearing that it tended to oppression. He 
believed that the consent of the people should be made the constant 
basis of government and argued that an occasional revolution was 
a medicine necessary to the health of the state. He suggested as 
a regular procedure the periodical revision of fundamental law at 
nineteen-year intervals. 

Jefferson opposed monarchy, but was inclined to believe in a 
natural aristoci-acy of ability and intelligence. He advocated edu-- 
oation and local self-government as the “two hooks” upon which 
republican institutions depend; and he believed that the masses, 


* Commentaries on Blaekstone (1803). 

‘Inquiry into the Prineiples and Poliey of the Government of the uvxtea 
States (1814). 

‘Joel BarXdm to his FeJUm Ciiisens in the United States of Amerioot 
(1801). 

‘See his Worla, cd. by P. L. Ford (New York, 1898-9). 
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if intelligent, would select those best fitted to rule. He realized 
that democracy was not for peoples unqualified to exercise it hut 
he had confidence in the future of democratic development. He 
opposed a large standing army, associating it with oppressive gov- 
ernment; and he argued for the subordination of the military to 
the civil power. He favored agriculture as against industry and 
commerce, believing that the growth of cities led to corruption and 
made successful democracy difiScult. 

The practical application of radical democratic principles came 
a generation later in the form of Jacksonian democracy. The 
growth of population and the admission of new states on the 
western frontier, together with the increase of the industrial popu- 
lation of the eastern cities, were largely responsible for this move- 
ment. Frontier conditions promoted independence, individuality, 
and a strong sense of equality. Urban conditions created a set of 
interests hostile to the landed aristocracy. Special privilege be- 
came unpopular and the idea of natural aristocracy was ridiculed. 
The extension of suffrage, by the removal of property qualifications, 
and the direct control of the people, in the national government as 
well as in local affairs, was demanded. The protective tariff, which 
favored the northern manufacturing interests, and the national 
bank, which was accused of maintaining the power of a financial 
oligarchy, were bitterly opposed by the new party. The removal 
of surviving religious qualifications and the complete separation 
of church and state were desired. 

The election of Jackson in 1828 marked the success of this move- 
ment. Power was transferred from the landholding class to the 
mass of the population, and the older leaders again believed that 
“King Mob” had triumphed and that republican institutions were 
threatened with anarchy. The development of party organization 
and of the national nominating convention focused aftention upon 
the president as the outstanding figure in national polities. Con- 
sidering himself the direct representative of the people, Jackson 
took a vigorous attitude toward the rights of the executive depart- 
ment of government. The Whig doctrine that the le^slature 
represents the people most closely and should he given chief power, 
while the executive should be distrusted and checked, was ably 
upheld by congressional leaders, such as Clay, Webster, and Cal- 
houn; but the president, supported by the people, was able to 
increase the power of the executive in opposition to the intrenched 
aristocracy of Congress. A similar expansion of executive power 
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was noticeable in the states, where the governor was made popu- 
larly elective, with a longer term and with larger powers of ap- 
pointment and of veto. 

The democratic movement also laid emphasis upon popular 
election of officials formerly appointed, especially judges, upon 
short terms and rotation in. office, and upon the idea that special 
training and experience were not essential to public leadership. 
It taught that any man of average intelligence was competent to 
hold high office, and that long service led to bureaucracy and 
to loss of empathy with the people. The institution of slavery, 
however, survived the democratic tendencies of the period. 

The Jacksonian democracy added little to political theory. It 
was mainly devoted to the eanying out of ideas formerly stated. 
At the same time, the doctrines of natural law and social contract, 
upon which American theory had been based, began to lose gronnd. 
Calhonn and his followers * repudiated the theory of natural rights 
and of human equality, holding that government was a natural 
outgrowth of human instincts and of necessity, and that inequality 
was essential to human progress. Even those who opposed slavery 
questioned the validity of the natural rights philosophy. Joseph 
Story* stated that the doctrine of social contract required many 
qualifications when applied to the actual conditions of nations, 
since every state contains many persons who do not and cannot 
assent to its form of government, and who yet are bound by its 
institutions and laws. 

The doctrine of natural rights and social contract was also 
opposed by the German refugee, Francis Lieber (1800-1872),* who 
wrote the first systematic treatises on political science that appeared 
in thfe United States. His work introduced a more scientific method 
and represented a decided reaction against the indiridualistie phil- 
osophy of the earlier period. Lieber boldly asserted that the state 
should take whatever measures were necessary to social welfare 
that could not or would not be taken by individual initiative. 
■While Lieber held to a modified doctrine of natural law, as a hodj' 
of rights deduced from the essential nature of man, and believed 
that under this law men possess .certain natural rights, he did not 

» Especially T. Cooper, Lectures on tJic Ltements of Political Economy 
(1826) ; A. T. Bledsoo, Essay on Liberty and Slavery (1856). 

* r«w»7«rH<rtrfp.Y, See. 327. 

•Jl/anttfll of Political Elhies (1S38-9); Legal and Political JTcrmt'nntttcs 
(1839); On Civil TAUertg and Sclf-Garemmcnt (1853); Miscellaneous TTrit- 
ings, cd. by D. C. Gilman (Philadelphia, 1831). 
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interpret these rights after the fashion of the eighteenth century 
revolutionists. He condemned the theory of a state of nature 
and a social contract, holding that it was artificial and in- 
adequate. Men were essentially social and no artificial process to 
create political society was needed. The state was an organic unit 
created by an evolutionary process. Lieber pointed out the dif- 
ference between English and French ideM of liberty, holding that 
the English emphasized civil liberty, or a sphere of immunity 
against governmental interference; tiie French emphasized politi- 
cal liberty, or the right of all persons to share in political authority. 
Lieber also influenced American ideas on international law, pre- 
paring, at President Lincoln’s request, a code of land warfare for 
the guidance of the Union armies. Lieber’s influence on American 
thought was reinforced by a line of thinkers, many of whom were 
trained in Germany and were deeply affected by the historical and 
comparative method of studying political institutions.^ They were 
also somewhat impressed by the German theory of the importance 
of the national state and of the political mission of the Teutonic 
peoples. 

The analytical jurisprudence of the Austinian school was repre- 
sented in the work of W. W. Willoughby.* He criticized the 
theory of social contract, argued that rights cannot exist except 
under law in the state, and viewed the state as a legal personality, 
with rights and duties of its own. He upheld the idea of absolute 
and indivisible sovereignty, and located it in all the organs through 
which the state expresses its wilL 

4. Nineteenth Centuet Anti-Demooeatic Theomes, 

In the early part of the nineteenth century democracy was 
associated with Eousseau’s theory of general will. It assumed the 
direct exercise of sovereign power by the people. • It was viewed 
in the light of the experience of ancient Greece, and was supposed 
to be best suited to small states. Critics, such as Burke, Hamilton, 
and John Adams, believed that democracy was essentially violent, 
excessive in its use of physical force, anarchical, and short-lived. 
The disorder of the French Eevolution and of the American Con- 
federation was associated with popular control. The founders of 
the American constitution distinguished between a democracy and 

‘Especially O. A. Brownson, ConsiflutionoJ Government (1842)! B. JM- 
ford. The Nation (1870); T. D. Woolsey, Politieia Seienee (1877); J. W. 
Burgess, Political Science and Comparative Constitutional ham (1890). 

* Z7ic Nature of the State (1896). 
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a lepnblic. In the former, the people exercised government in 
person; in the latter, they administered it through .representatives 
and agents. The extensive use of representation and of various 
devices of indirect popular government in the American system, 
and the widespread interest in De Tocqueville’s description of 
American government, led to the acceptance of the United States 
as the iypical democracy. Direct popular government came to be 
considered exceptional ; the normal democracy was a representative 
republic. 

The general tendency of nineteenth century development was 
toward the extension of democracy.* This was manifest in the 
abolition of slavery and serfdom, the removal of reli^ous and 
property qualifications for voting, the adoption of written con- 
stitutions and of representative institutions, the abolition of 
hereditary monarchy, the extension of suffrage to women, and 
the revival of direct popular legislation by means of initiative and 
referendnnf. At the same time, critics of democracy were not 
lacking.* After the middle of the century, their arguments were 
no longer based on the divine right of hereditary monarchy or 
on the necessary degeneration of popular government into mob 
rule, revolution, and anarchy. They were rather inclined to 
emphasize the inefficiency, extravagance, and inconsistency of 
democratic governments, and their tendency to crush out excellence 
and to use a resistless public opinion to reduce individuals to 
a uniform level of mediocrity. They feared the rise of the dema- 
gogue and the corruption in government that resulted from the 
influence brought to bear by business interests. The weakness of 
popular government in large cities was especially noted by numer- 
ous observers. Many argued that democracy did not necessarily 
safeguard liberty, that it excluded its ablest leaders from public 
office, and that it was hostile to progress in science and art. The 


*On modem democracy see: J. Biycc, itodem Demooraeies (1921); C. F. 
Dole, The Spirit of Democracy (1900) ; A. D, Lowell, Pullto Opinion and Popu- 
lar Oovcrnmcnt (1913); L. T. Holjhoneo, Democracy and Reaction (1904); 
H. Adams, The Degradation of Democratic Dogma (1919); W. Weiyl, The 
New Democracy (1912); F. Clerolond, Organbed Democracy (1913); J. H. 
Byslop, Democracy (1899). „ „ . 

’Among the loading critics of modern democracy were H. Mam^ Fopnior 
Government (1880); W. B. H. Leoky, Democracy and Liberty (1896); J. 
Stephen, Uberty, EgualUy, FratemUy (1873); E. L. Godkin, Prob^ of 
Itodem Democracy (1896); Vnforeeeen Tendencies of Democracy (W98); 
E. Pnguct, The Cult of Incompetence, trane. by B. Baretow (1911) ; E. La- 
Tdleyc, Le Gouvernement dans la Democratic (1891) ; A. M. Ludovici, D^nM 
of Aratoeraey (1915) ; W. S. Lilly, First Principles in Polities (1899) ; W. H. 
Mallock. The Limits of Pure Demoorawi (19181- 
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tendency of democracy to overlcgislation, the organization and 
methods of political parties that arose behind the ordinary' ma- 
chinery of government, and tlie methods used to influence public 
opinion have also come under attack. More recently the basis 
upon which representation rests has come under criticism, and a 
demand has arisen for proportional representation or for the politi- 
cal recognition of the functional groups that compose the state. 

As a result, in those countries longest familiar with popular 
government, efforts have recently been made to prevent corruption 
in elections and in legislation and to secure greater efSciency, espe- 
cially in administration. Appointment and permanence of tenure 
were found to have certain advantages over short elective terms, 
and civil service examinations were introduced to remedy the 
e^’ils of the spoils system. With the expansion of governmental 
functions, the ability of the average man was found incompetent 
to deal intelligently with the complicated problems of modem 
life, and special commissions of experts were created and given 
large powers formerly exercised by popularly chosen representative 
assemblies. A concentration of responsibility was found neces- 
sary in order to secure real popular control; and the result was 
to increase further the power of the executive. The theory of 
separation of powers, especially in its extreme application in the 
United States, also came under severe criticism.* The value of 
the expert in government was given more consideration; modern 
reform is as likely to aim at efficient and business-like govern- 
ment as at further popular control. 

The political theory of democracy was chiefly influenced during 
the second half of the nineteenth century by the economic develop- 
ment of the period. It was a time of rapid accumulation of capital 
and enormous development of manufactures, transportation, and 
trade. This development took place under a laisscz-fairc policy in 
which the state made little effort to control competition or combina- 
tion. In this process the gap between capital and labor was 
widened, the former combining into powerful corporations, the 
latter into organized unions. Both brought their influence to bear 
upon government, especial^' upon the party system which had 
come to be the chief factor in modem democracies. Conservatism 
and liberalism came to be expres.scd in terms of attitude toward the 
relation of the government to the contest between capital and 
J. Gooflaow, Politics and AStninisIration (1000); T. R. ^Powell, ** The 
Gep.iwfion of Poivcrs, ” in Politieal Science Quarterlyf XXVII, No. a; 
XXVIII, No. 1 (.Time, 1912; Marcli, 1913). 
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labor. ConseiratiTes, while favoring government md in business, 
opposed the effort to bring business under government regula- 
tion. Liberal and radical thought urged strict public control and 
in some cases public ownership and operation of services that 
affected public welfare. 

The successful establishment of democracy reversed the- atti- 
tude of a centurr earlier. At that time, liberal thought favored in- 
dividualism as a means of limiting the authority of an undemocratio 
government. At present, conservative thought favors individualism 
in economic matters, as a means of preventing a government eon- 
troUed by the masses from interfering with vested private interests. 
Anti-democratic theory opposes most vigorously, at present, the ex- 
tension of popular control from the political into the economic 
realm. 

The application of psychology to political theory,* and the recent 
investigations into the nature of public opinion and of the in- 
flnences that affect it have also led many writers to adopt a de- 
cidedly anti-democratic attitude. A realization of the important 
part played by non-rational factors in mass movements resulted in 
a distrust of popular control. 

The Great "War was followed by conservative reactions as weR 
as by radical revolutions. The conservative tendency, typified by 
the Fascist! movement in Italy, the military revolution in Spain 
and the royalist movements in Central Europe and even in France, 
were all characterized by a distrust of politicians and of the red- 
tape of government, and by a fear of communistic sncces. Dicta- 
torship has had a strong revival in Europe. The Fascisti, in their 
search for historical justification, returned to the theory of Rome, 
and even appealed to Machiavelli, adopting his theory that deified 
the state, made the end justify the means, exalted the nation above 
aU indfridnal interests, and urged a -rigorous policy of expansion. 
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CHAPTER XYTTT 

RISE OP' SOCIAUSTIC POLITlCAIj THOUGHT. 

1. The Theory op Inditidualibh. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries political theory 
had been chiefly concerned with the problem of state organization. 
, The relation of king to people had been the leading issue. Men 
argued to support or to attack royal absolutism, and the theories 
of divine right and of social contract were most prominent. By 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the main problems of state 
organization had been fairly, well worked out. Democracy was 
generally victorious; states were setting up written constitutions 
and representative assemblies. The suffrage had been widened, 
and governments were to a considerable degree subject to popular 
control. Accordingly, intfirest shifted to the problem of state 
activities. 

In the period of absolutism, mercantilist and paternalistic doc- 
trines flourished. Those who opposed the strong monarchs nat- 
urally wished to limit the authbrity of the state. The struggle for 
democracy was accompanied, therefore, by the belief that the best 
state was one that governed least. Civil liberties as well as political 
rights were desired. The laissez-faire principles that accompanied 
the Industrial Revolution strengthened the political individualism 
that accompanied the democratic revolutions. Prom 1750 to 1850 
the doctrine that the state should restrict its activities to a minimum 
was widely held. During the first half of the nineteenth century, 
however, the dangers inherent in unrestricted individual action and 
in free competition became obvious, and a strong reaction set in in 
favor of governmental regrulation and control. Communistic doc- 
trines were revived, cooperative associations were urged, and finally 
the theory of state socialism was put forward. 

The ideal of individualism is comparatively recent. It was 
implied in ancient Athens and in the Renaissance doctrine of 
self-development. The Reformation, which represented the revolt 
of the individual conscience against the claims of authority, gave 
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a further impetus, especially when the state interfered with re- 
ligious doctrines. The theory of natural rights and social con- 
tract, and the utilitarian principle of the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, emphasized the individual as the important ele- 
ment in the state. The French Bevolution, with its passionate be- 
lief that political institutions exist for man and must be tested by 
their effect on the lives of individual citizens, taught an idealistic 
individualism. Nevertheless, during this whole period, men be- 
lieved in the possibility of establishing a perfect government and 
directed their chief efforts to improving the organization of the 
state rather than to placing limits upon its activities. 

Modern individualism grew out of the Industrial Bevolution, 
which destroyed the last traces of medieval caste lines. It made 
the economic man an important and respectable member of society. 
It widened markets and produced the factory system. The new 
conditions and new needs were opposed by an absolute government 
tradition; and a powerful school of thinkers arose who taught 
that complete freedom for the individual was a necessity. The 
new biology, with its doctrine of evolution through the struggle 
for existence and the survival of the fittest, strengthened the 
economic arguments for unregulated competition, laissez-faire, and 
free trade. During the fiirst half of the nineteenth century all of 
these influences leading to individualism worked together. The 
idealistic individualists taught that men possessed natural rights 
with which the state should not interfere. The economist's taught 
that it paid to let men alone, and that the best interests of the 
community would be secured if each person intelligently pursued 
his own interest. The scientists taught that progress resulted 
from free competition and struggle. Men were told to leave nature 
to herself, with an optimistic trust' that natural processes would 
solve social problems if the blundering interference of the state 
were removed. In its more extreme form, individualism led to 
anarchism. 

While a strong argument in favor of a governmental minimum 
was written as early as 1791 by a Prussian, Wilhelm Humboldt,* 
and while strong statements of the individualistic point of view 
were put forward by De Tocqueville,* Taine, Laboulaye,® Michel,* 

^Sphere and Duties of the State, tians. by J. Coulthard {Iiondon, 1854). 
See above, C!h. xix. Sec. Z. 

*On Do Tocquoville, see above. On. xxii. Sec. a, 

•L’^tai et ses Zimites (1803). 
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and Leroy-Beaulieu' in Prance, the best expressions of individual- 
ism appeared in England. Herbert Spencer ‘ held that altruism 
would limit selfishness without the necessity of governmental in- 
terference. He believed that history showed the gradual decrease 
of governmental authority as men passed from the military to the 
industrial organization of society. He taught that the state, as a 
specialized organ in the social stmfcture, should limit its activities 
to its specific duties, which were to maintain order and peace. In 
this way the limitation of state aetivities would accord with the 
specialization of function necessary to progressive evolution. 
Spencer thus used history and Darwinian evolution to prove that 
individualism should and must be established. 

John Stuart hliU* praised individualism as the best method 
of securing the fullest possible development of all the faculties 
of all the individuals in the community. He believed that gov- 
ernmental action weakened individual initiative and crushed out 
originality, and favored a decentralized and popttlarly controlled 
government, acting within definitely prescribed limits. Mill repre- 
sented a transitional period, and in his later writings showed a 
trend toward state socialism. He abandoned the principle of self- 
interest in favor of that of self-sacrifice, favored trade unions, and 
admitted the desirability of social regulation of the distribution 
of wealth. 

A subsequent statement of the individualistic point of view was 
that of H. Sidgwick.* He held that the proper sphere of govern- 
ment was the maintenance of personal security, o'f private prop- 
erty, and of the obligation of contracts; and he believed that social 
welfare was best promoted by each individual intelligently pro- 
moting his private interest. Other strong supporters of individual- 
ism were "W. Donisthorpe ‘ and Bruce Smith.' 

In America the frontier conditions of the new world were 
especially conducive to individualistic doctrines. The theory -of the 
American Revolution, based upon the conception of sovereign per- 
sons endowed with natural rights, was decidedly individualistic. 
"While the Federalist leaders believed in strong government, the 
trend of public opinion, in the growth of Jeffersonian and Jack- 

^L'£tot modeme et scs foneticna (1890). 

• See collected eaeaya published oe Social Statics and Man versus the State 
(1903). 

•On Libert!; (1859). 

‘Elements of Polities (1891). 

‘Individualism: A Sy^em of Polities (1889). 

'JAberty and Liberalism (1887). 
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sonian democracy, was distinctly individualistic.^ The radical 
leaders in the movement for the abolition of slavery ® did not esti- 
mate the value of government very highly. They started from 
the premise of the inalienable liberty of all men, and went so far 
as to urge non-participation in politics and to advocate the abolition 
of government. They believed in “universal emancipation,” urged 
a “coming out" from church and state, and supported a variety 
of humanitarian and liberal movements. 

To the end of the nineteenth century, American political theory 
remained dominantly individualistic. It changed, however, from 
the political individualism of the earlier period, which rested upon 
the natural rights belief that a strong government was identical with 
absolutism, to an economic individualism, which was based upon the 
laissez-faire theory that industry and trade flourish best if they are 
let alone by the government. Among the leading supporters of in- 
dividualism and personal liberty during the second half of the 
century were W. G. Sumner,® N. M. Butler,* and J. W. Burgess.® 

2. The Utopiax Socialists. 

Communistic institutions and ideals are by no means of recent 
origin. Early peoples frequently held property in common. Com- 
munism persisted in Greece, especially in Sparta, until the end of 
the Hellenic period. During the Middle Ages, the organization of 
the agricultural manor, of the guilds in the towns, and of the 
monastic orders contained decided communistic elements. Traces 
of communistic 'agricultural organization survive in various parts 
of the world to the present day. 

Communistic ideals were frequently expressed in the imagina- 
tive utopias which set forth conceptions of the earth as it should 
be. Plato’s B.epnbUc portrayed a city in which even wives and 
children were held in common. The founder of Christianity or- 
ganized a society in which “all that believed were together, and 
had all things in common; they sold their possessions and goods, and 
parted them to all, according as any man had need.”® More’s 


® See Emerson ’e Essays on SelfSeVame and Polities. 

®See Thoreau, Civil Disobedience (1849); W. P. and F. J. Garrison, Life 
of William Lloyd Garrison (New York, 1889). 

•Wlmt Social Classes Owe to Each Other (1883); The Forgotten Man 
(1887) ; The Challenge of Facts (1914). 

* Why Shovld we Change oar Form of Govenment (1911). 

* The Eeconciliation of Government with JAberty (1915) ; Secent Changes 
in American Constiiationttl Theory (1923). 

'Acts, II, 44. 
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Utopia (1516) attacied private property as the chief cause of crime. 
It. portrayed a society in which all. able-bodied persons worked, in 
which money did not exist, and in which property was held in 
common. Campanella’s ideal, in The City of the. Sun, (1623) was 
communism in goods and wives, and labor for all. Harrington’s 
Oceana (1656) placed limits upon the amount of land that could 
be held by any individual. Morelly, in his BasiUade (1753), criti- 
cized property and' urged equality of possessions. 

The Industrial Revolution brought many economic evils in its 
train. Extremes of rveaith and poverty were obvious, the gap 
between capitalist and laborer was widened, and crises were fre- 
quent. The defects in the theory of individualism were becom- 
ing apparent, since liberty for the manufacturer and seller was 
not necessarily liberty for the worker. In seeking remedies for this 
situation, some sought relief in a romantie reversion to the institu- 
tions of medieval times. Others criticized the whole movement and 
the economic theories upon which it was based. Chief among thesq 
was Jean de Sismondi (1773-1842).^ 

He opposed the dominant economists who taught how to increase 
national wealth, and he aimed instead to reform economic theory 
by teaching how to increase national happiness. To this end, he 
urged government intervention to regulate the accumulation and 
distribution of wealth. He favored restrictions upon the use of 
machinery, limitations upon competition, and regulation of labor. 
He was a pessimist in an age of optimism, and he urged government 
intervention in an age of laissez-faire. He foreshadowed the 
humanitarian point of view of the Christian Socialists; his plea 
for government intervention inaugurated the reaction in favor of 
government interference in economic affairs, and gave a strong 
stimulus to the later rise of state socialism. Bodbertus and Marx 
were deeply influenced by his ideBS._ 

Sismondi did not, however, attack the institution of private 
property or the existing social order. Like the earlier Utopians, 
he approached the problem of social reform from the ethical point 
of view. In the early part of the nineteenth century, a group 
of writers appeared who accepted the large-scale production and 
division of labor of the new industrial system, but who criticized 
the existing ideas of private property and of competition. They 
approached the question from an economic, rather than from an 
ethical, point of view. They were anti-capitalistic, opposed many 
^Nouveavx Principes d’Pamomie Politiqvo (1819). 
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of the institutions of the existing social order, and advocated 
sweeping reforms. They were influenced by the prevalent opti- 
mistic ideas of human perfeetability, and they expected to regen- 
erate mankind by educational experimentation. They reasoned from 
ideal speculations and hoped to establish an ideal social order. They 
opposed revolution and class conflict, were broadly humanitarian 
in their outlook, and appealed to the dominant classes to aid the 
poor from above. 

The effects Of the Industrial Revolution were first felt in Eng- 
land. As early as 1800 Robert Owen (1771-1858),' a shrewd man 
of business as well as an idealist, attempted to base the relations 
of employer and employed upon cooperation rather than competi- 
tion and suggested a reform of society in order to remedy the 
poverty and misery of the wage earners. He believed that men 
are naturally good, but that evils resulted from the capitalist sys- 
tem; private property, religion, and the institution of marriage 
were considered barriers to the natural order. Owen proposed a 
communal system in which man’s natural goodness could find free 
expression. He organized utopian communities, especially at New 
Lanark in Scotland and at New Harmony in Indiana, in which 
industrial and educational experiments were tried. General coun- 
cils were to direct the internal affairs of the community and other 
councils were to carry on relations with similar communities. 
Unions of communities into larger areas, also under councils, were 
urged. The influence of Owen and his followers in England was 
an important element in creating cooperative societies, in bring- 
ing about legislation in the interest of the working classes, and in 
removing the restrictions upon labor unions. 

The most important follower of Owen was William Thompson,® 
an Irish socialist. In his writings he made a clear statement of 
the ideas that later formed the basis of Marxian socialism, argu- 
ing that the laborer produced all value in exchange, and that he 
was entitled to the full product of his labor. He urged a recon- 
struction of social institutions along the lines laid down by Owen, 
being unwilling to push his ideas to their logical conclusion in 
abolishing property rights and in taking away the unearned sur- 
plus from capitalists and land owners. Cooperation was expected 
to solve the difSeulties of employer and laborer. 

'A New View of Society (1812); Tl>e Nooh of the New Moral World 
(1820). 

* Iiiquiry into the Principles of the Distrlbiitwn of Wealth most Gonductve 
to Jlicman Happiness (1824). 
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The eeonomic conditions in Prance during the period of the 
revolution and the restoration gave rise to a group of interesting 
utopian socialists. They approached social reform by way of 
philosophic speculation, not from the practical point of view of 
Owenism. Count Henri de Saint-Simon (1760-1825) * taught 
that the goal of social activity is “the exploitation of the globe 
by association.” He viewed the French Bevolntion as a class war 
and was chiefly interested in the welfare of the workers. He be- 
lieved that politics was primarily the science of production, and 
that it would ultimately be absorbed in the field of economics. He 
proposed a new social order resting upon the leadership of the 
producing class and aiming at progress in industry. Final au- 
thority should be vested in a parliament of three houses: a house 
of invention, composed of civil engineers, poets, and artists ; a house 
of examination, composed of mathematicians and physidsts; and a 
house of execution, composed of captains of industry. The first 
house should suggest laws,- the second, pass upon them; the third, 
carry them into effect. His ideal was a society modeled on a fac- 
tory, a nation transformed into a productive association. 

Saint-Simon believed that successful social and political reform 
must rest upon a spiritual basis. He suggested the abolishment of 
-existing forms of religion and the establishment of a new ethical 
order, based upon the teachings of Jesus, and having for its object 
the amelioration of the conditions of the poor. He made his appeal 
especially to the cultured classes. His ideas represented the gen- 
erous aspirations of the new bmirgeoisie. They represented indus- 
trialism, with a slight mixture of socialism; they served as a 
foundation for the positivism of Comte, and were also closely af- 
filiated with economic liberalism. 

After his death, Saint-Simon’s teachings were taken up by 
a band of devoted disciples,* who pushed his doctrines further in 
the direction of collectivism. They formed a society to promote his 
religious ideas, and were a conspicuous center of radical agitation. 
They worked out a philosophy of history, believing that care- 
ful observation of the past would furnish a clue to the future. 
They believed that history taught the gradual progress of human 
association in a peaceful exploitation of the material world; and 
that religion, science, and industry, properly harmonized in a 
regime of cooperation, would solve the problems of the times. He- 

“I’lndiM/rii (1817); Le Ifouvcaa Chriitianisme (1825). • 

• EapeciaUj B. P.‘ Bsfantin and Bt. A. Bazard. 
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ligion, based on love and sympathy, -was the highest coordinating 
force. EeUgions rulers, suggestive of Plato’s guardian phil- 
osophers, should possess supreme governing power. Fanatical 
leadership demoralized the movement and the Saint Simonian 
society was abolished by the police. 

While Saint-Simon suggested a socialization of the entire na- 
tion, which would lead logically to state socialism, the other utopian 
socialists sought reform in voluntary, local communities. Charles 
Fourier, (1772-1837)’^ in spite of his eccentric ideas, possessed a 
wide intellectual outlook, and combined a keen criticism of the 
existing social order with an uncanny ability to foretell the fu- 
ture. He condemned the wastefulness of production and appealed 
to the material interests of men, urging order and harmony. He 
regarded the universe as God’s harmonious creation and urged 
men to create a social organization equally well ordered and 
harmonious. Association was the principle of attraction among 
men, as gravitation was in the physical world. Like Saint-Simon, 
his social theories were closely related to his religious conceptions. 

His project for the estabhshement of harmony in the economic 
and political world was the creation of a number of “phalanges” 
or groups of 500 families, united into communities. Each should 
include capitalists, laborers, and persons of creative imagination. 
Labor should be made attractive, monotonous employment and 
overwork should be prevented, and unpleasant tasks should be 
most highly rewarded. A minimum income was guaranteed to 
aU, with the surplus divided according to a fixed ratio. Each 
phalanx should dwell in a communal palace and control a square 
league of land. The various phalanges should be united in a 
great federation with a capital at Constantinople. Under this 
system, Fourier believed that poverty would be abolished and the 
natural liberty of every man assured. With the establishment of 
natural harmony, the need for coercive authority would disappear. 
Fourier.’s ideas thus led logically to philosophical anarchy. 

The leader of the last great utopian movement was Etienne 
Cabet (1788-1856). Influenced by Owen, he published his famous 
romance,® in which he outlined a plan of agricultural colonies and 
national workshops. He advocated progressive income taxes, the 
abolition of inheritance, and free education. His work created 

^ L'Asaociation domestigve agricoXe mi attraction industrieHle (1822) J 
Nouveau Monde Industriel et Sodetaire (1829). 

’ Voyage en learie (183h). 
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great enthusiasm in France and resulted in the setting np of a 
comninnistie colony, under his personal direction. Like Ponrier, 
Cabet appealed to the altruistic feelings of men and held an 
optiniistio Tiew of the possibility of reforming human nature 
through education. 

The utopian literature of socialism -was throrm into the haek- 
groimd by- the rise of the hlarxian movement. A number of recent 
•RTiters have, however, put forth interesting ideas, showing imagina- 
tive power of a high order and expressed in excellent literary 
form. Some of these works have exerted an. important influence 
on the development of the practical socialist movements. Among 
the most important of this group were Edward Bellamy,^ ‘Wflliam 
Morris,® 'William Dean Howells,® Samuel Butler,* H. G. "Wells,® 
and Graham "Wallas.* 

3. The See or PBomsEAEiAif Socumsii. 

Between 1830 and 1848 the proletariat became politically active. 
The factory system had created a large laboring, non-propertied 
class and, in bringing the workers together, had made possible 
mass thought and mass action. The widening of commercial rela- 
tions had extended the area of those having common interests. 
The workers increasingly demanded a share in the beneflts of the 
great economic improvements. They agreed on the general policy 
that society shonld control land and capital, should regulate indus- 
try, and shonld provide opportunity for education. The accession 
of the “citizen king” in Prance in 1830 and the passage of the Ee- 
form Bin in England in 1832 marked the declining importance of 
the old governing class. The contest between the landed aristocracy 
and the manufacturers was replaced by a contest between capitalists 
and laborers. 

In England the workers demanded political democracy. They 
formed the Working Men’s Association, and, with the aid of radical 
members in the House of Commons, drew up the People’s Charter, 
demanding an extension of the franchise and better distribution 
of parliamentary representation. "While the cooperative socialism 
of Owen drew its inspiraticm from experience and from the Utili- 

3achrari (18S7). 
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tarian ideal, the Chartist movement broke with Benthamism and 
reverted to the natural law ideals of Rousseau and the French 
Revolution. In its spirit it suggested the peasant revolts of. the 
Middle Ages and the Levellers of the seventeenth century. The 
Benthamite creed had become associated with the wealthy "Whigs 
who formed the right wing of the Liberals. The CTiartiV c; repre- 
sented the radical labor wing who believed that men had been 
robbed of their natural heritage. While the mass of the English 
people remained impervious both to the utopian propaganda of 
Owen and to the Chartist revival of natural rights, the Chartist 
movement prepared the way for the Reform Acts of 1867 and 1884 
and was later merged in the general Liberal movement. 

In France the workers supported Louis Blanc (1813-1882)' in 
his agitation for social workshops to be set up by the state and 
managed by the workers under state supervision. He taught that 
all men had the right to subsistence and the right to work, and that 
• each should produce according to his ability and receive according 
to his need. Unlike the earlier socialists who depended upon volun- 
tary association and who believed that education would lead to the 
adoption of their doctrines, Blanc appealed to the state to cany out 
his system. He looked to a democracy that should replace the capi- 
talistic monarchy of Louis Philippe. The proletarian revolution of 
1848 followed his teachings. The Young Italy movement and the 
Young Europe Association,' growing out of Mazzini’s work for 
Italian freedom, and the Young Germany Society, founded by 
German refugees in Pari^ were additional manifestations of pro- 
letarian socialistic ideas. 

The failure of the Revolution of 1848 in Prance discredited 
idealistic socialism, and brought into prominence the radical ideas 
of Pierre J. Proudhon (1809-1865).® Unlike Blanc, who desired 
a democracy, Proudhon repudiated all forms of government. His 
ideas were thoroughly proletarian, and he centered his attack on 
property, which he considered to be the result of robbery. He 
objected even to common property in a socialistic state. In this 
he foreshadowed the split between socialism and anarchism. He 
also taught that labor alone is productive, and that land and 
capital -without labor are useless. His arguments on this topic 
were developed later by the scientific socialists. 

* Orjanfeatfon Travail (1841). ^ 

*Qu*est-‘Ce qui la propriStS (1840), trane, 1)7 B. E. Tocker (Boston, 18»6). 
See also La Guerre et Ta Paix; L*Ordre daM Vnwmvixd; Solution du Pro* 
bletne Social, in Oeuvres computes (Brassels, 1868-76) 
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The anarchistic doctrines of Proudhon had been suggested a 
half-centuiy before in Godwin’s Political Justice.^ Proudhon, how- 
ever, gave to these ideas a clearer analysis and a more practical 
and revolutionary turn. He argued that the existence of private 
property prevented justice, created social inequalities, and gave 
rise to government. Both property and government were illegiti- 
mate; both i^ould be destroyed. The proper organization of 
society was free association. All coercive authority was oppression. 
Like the utopian socialists, Proudhon appealed to history to sup- 
port his ideas, arguing that social development showed a natural 
growth from hierarchy to anarchy. The ideas of Proudhon were 
developed later® by Bakunin, Kropotkin, and Beclus, and along 
somewhat different lines by Stimer, Tolstoi, and Nietzschke. 

An important movement of the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was an attempt to apply the precepts of Christianity to the 
solution of social problems. This tendency was pronounced in 
both Catholic and Protestant Europe. The teachings of the Bible 
concerning the duties of the rich to the poor seemed particularly 
applicable to the conditions of the period. The Christian Socialists 
believed in cooperation, not competition. They attacked the in- 
dividualistic doctrine that the natural man, acting from selfish 
motives, should be given freedom of action. At the same time, 
they opposed the doctrines of scienUfic socialism, which tended 
to become materialistic and anti-Christian. They attacked the ex- 
isting organization of society, but believed that the chief remedy 
lay in a moral reform of the individual. They aspired to a society 
in which all men were brothers. 

In England a society for promoting workingmen’s associa- 
tions was founded in 1850, having for its organ a paper called The 
Christian Socialisi. Charles Kingsley and P. D. Maurice were the 
leaders of this movement. Their efforts aided in securing more 
liberal legislation in matters affecting the welfare of the working 
classes, and in the recognition of the legal personality of co- 
operative associations. Christian socialism is still an important 
movement in England ’ and in the United States.* 

Social Catholicism aimed at first to effect a union between the 


* See atore, Ch. xviir, Sec. 6. 

■ Sec 'tho'EiSiotntc ’Sevieu), published at Oriord by the Christian Social 
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church and the revolution. P. Buehez* and Abbe de Lamen- 
nais “ took the lead in this movement. Buchez founded the Co- 
operative Association of Producers; Lamennais outlined a scheme 
of cooperative banks in the interest of borrowers. Present day 
Social Catholics desire to bring about an understanding between 
the church and democracy. They urge the necessity of sonal 
reform, but believe that state socialism is destructive of religion, 
morality, and social progress. They favor the formation of unions, 
permeated by the Christian spirit, among Catholic workingmen, 
sometimes with the cooperation of employers. They bitterly attack 
the Marxian system of state socialism and the theory of class Con- 
flict, leaning rather in the direction of syndicalism. Many of 
the doctrines of the guild socialists were anticipated by the Cath- 
olio socialists in Germany and Austria. 

Somewhat related to the Christian Socialist group was Frederic 
Le Play.’ He believed in the natural propensity of man to evil. 
He opposed the doctrine of natural law and individualism, and 
taught that society must reform itself. For this purpose an au- 
thority of some sort was necessary. He emphasized the importance 
of the family group and of moral reform. Paternal authority 
and obedience to the Ten Commandments was essential to happiness. 

The great writers of English literature during the mid-century 
period gave considerable attention to social problems. They agreed 
in opposing the anarchy of individualism and Imsseg-faire, and 
urged the need of guidance at the hands of the wise, and of an 
ordered and regulated society. They did much to spread ideas that ' 
prepared the way for socialism. As early as 1829 the poet laureate, 
Southey, preached philanthropic coUeclivism. This tradition was 
continued in the novels of Kingsley,* Dickens,’ and Reade.* 
Thomas Carlyle ^ condemned individualism and democracy, believ- 
ing that the working classes needed governance from men of 
wisdom. Like Plato, he favored a disciplined society and a phil- 
osopher-king. He even approached the doctrine that might makes 

•Essoi d’un Traiti eomplet de PMeaopbie o« point de mte du Catholieime 
et du Frogrls (1838-40). 
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ijght. John BnsMn ^ combined the artist’s love of beauty and the 
moralist’s love of justice." He attacked the matmalism of the 
"economic man’’ and preached the supremacy of the spirit. He 
advocated cooperation in place of competition, and urged a wise 
paternalism under an aristocratic and heroic government. His 
writings did much to remove the distrust of the state and to pre- 
pare men to "welcome an extension of its functions into the field 
of social "welfare. Matthew Arnold ® urged the exercise of authority 
to defend culture against the anarchy of an individualistic and ma- 
terialistic age. In general, the literature of the period criticized 
the political and economic life of England and suggested reconstruc- 
tion by an authoritative state. 

4. The State Socuusts. 

By the middle of the century the industrial conditions that had 
created communistic and anarchistic doctrines in England and 
France "were erfending to central Europe. Utopianism was being 
abandoned; the communistic experiments had proved a failure. 
The working class was becoming politically active, and the ma- 
terials-we^e ready for the development of a new and unified social- 
ist movement. This movement arose in Germany, although it drew 
largely from earlier French and English thinkers. It was purely 
proletarian, in contrast to the middle-class spirit of the earlier 
movements. It prided itself on its scientific realism, in contrast 
to the utopian and idealistic attitude of the earlier socialists. It 
accepted existing governments as the agency for carrying out its 
program, and. argued for an extension of state function, in con- 
trast to the former dependence upon voluntary association or upon 
anarchistic individualism. The socialist movement changed from 
mild hnmanltarianism to political revolutionism, based on the 
doctrine of an inevitable class struggle. 

State socialism represented the fusion of two lines of thought. 
On the one hand, a number of economists began to limit the appli- 
cation of the principle of Jmssez-faire. Many "writers attacked 
Adam Smith’s identification of public and private interests, proved 
that his conclusions were not borne out by the facts, and argued 
for a considerable sphere of legitimate state action. P. List in 

' A Jog for Ever (1857) ; Unto this Last {I860) ; miura PutfCTfe (1863; ; 
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Germany, J. S. Mill in England, and Sismondi and M. Chevalier in 
France represented this line of thought. 

On the other hand, a number of socialists, adopting an oppor- 
tunistic policy, addressed their appeals in behalf of the workers 
to existing governments. They aimed to use the powers of the 
modern state in order to transform the unjust society of the present 
into the more perfect social system of the future. Louis Blanc 
first adopted this policy in Prance; its more important supporters 
were J. K. Eodbertus (1805-1875) and P. Lassalle (1825-1864) in 
Germany. 

Eodbertus^ drew his ideas largely from French sources, espe- 
cially from Sismondi, Proudhon, and Saint-Simon. He viewed 
society as an organism created by division of labor, but did not 
believe that the free play of natural laws would be beneficial. He 
held that the state was an historical creation, with its organization 
determined, not spontaneously; but by the efforts of its own in- 
dividuals. Each state must pass its own laws and develop its 
own system. Hence, Rodbertns favored state direction rather than 
natural liberty. His ideal was a socialist party confining its at- 
tention wholly to social questions. In German affairs he favored 
national unity. In 1848 he believed in constitutional government; 
toward the end of his life, influenced by the success of Bismarck’s 
policy, he leaned toward monarchy. He had no sympathy with 
the economic doctrines of the Socialists of the Chair, but wished 
to reconcile the monarchical polity with a practical sodalistic pro- 
gram. He believed that the state should adjust production to 
demand and secure a just distribution among the producers. 

Lassalle “ was a disciple of Fichte “ and Hegel, and by his 
eloquence he brought the theories of the German idealists, with 
their emphasis on the value of the state, into contact with the doc- 
trines of the economists. The chief work of LassaBe was that of an 
agitator and propagandist. He founded the Social Democratic 
party, urged all German workers to unite in a general association, 
and bitterly attacked the individualistic liberals. He believed that 
the workers should control the state, and that governmental inter- 
vention rather than private initiative should direct economic life. 
He taught that the state was the. outcome of an historical process 
in which helpless individuals were forced to combine in order to 

^ForSerungen (1887); Soeiale Brief c (1850-51), 
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Eandelsstaat. See abore, Ch, xxx, See. 2. 
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overcome nature and to put doTvn oppression. Throngii the state 
alone conld mankind realize its destinv and attain a hi^ desres 
of cnltnre. The state therefore mnst sctivelT farther the TTelfare 
of hronanity. 

The dzssa statement of scientific sodalism appeared in tiie 
Tvritnigs of Karl lifers (1S1S-1SS3).^ ■Khile influenced some-p-hat 
bj- the intellectnal atmosphere of his times in Germanr, and hr the 
■writings of the French radicals, espedelly Prondhon, ttg-rr drew his 
chief inspiration from the English economists and socialists, espe- 
eiallj- Smith, Ricardo, and IVillisTn Thompson. Ifen viewed -wiai 
contempt the earlier ntopian sodalism, and believed that he -was 
rehabilitating the classical economists. 'With liars, sodalism be- 
came intematuinal or cosmopolitan in scope, in contrast to the asso- 
ciationism or national industrialism of his predecessors. Unlike 
Uie idealism of the earlier socialists, who believed in the innate 
goodnes of Tn.iTi . Ifarsian sodalism took on a materialistic aspect. 
It was in fierce revolt against esisting institntions and states, and 
denied that good predominated in mankind. It made social e-vo- 
Intian a matter of material and economic forces, and laid emphass 
upon das interests and dass straggle. Harx believed Utat Ms 
doctrine of dass conflict "was in harmonw with the theorv of bio- 
logical evolution which -was being worked out bv Darwin. 

In the present stage of historw, liars saw capital and labor 
bitterlj" opposed, the latter being esploited. Labor created a 
surplus value which capital appropriated. Capital tended to he 
concentrated in the hands of a few; the proletariat constantlj 
increased in numbers. Marx looked forward to an intensiflcation 
of this struggle, ■world-wide in scope, which ■would ultimetdj' lead 
to a political and social revolution, in which the masses of workers 
■would take over the means of production and assume politfcal 
and economic po^wer. In the new proletariat-controlled grstem, 
capital would be centralized in ■Qie hands of the state; man^nfactur- 
ing and agriculture woMd be developed under the same control; 
aH ■would be compelled to work, and all ■would be ghen &ee educa- 
tion. Classes would no longer esist. 

This process sho^uld not, howe^ver, he left to the natural vrcrking 
out of economic forces, hut should be directlv farthered bv ener- 
getic organization and action on the part of the laboring classes. 
Slarw approved the International IVbrkingmen's Association. 

*Tae Conmvnist 2£cnif€Sio, prepared in ccHatcratim with TrecewA 
Engels (1S4S} ; Vcs Kcgital (1S67-S5-94}. 
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founded in 1864, as a proper instrument for the promotion of the 
proletarian revolution. He favored open agitation and the build- 
ing up of a great political party. A bitter contest between the 
followers of Marx and the anarchistic wing of the Association, 
led by Bakunin, destroyed the International in the seventies, and 
leadership in practical socialistic movements was taken' up through 
national socialist parties. 

Another important German thinker of the middle nineteenth 
century was Lorenz von Stein (1815-1890) He was influenced 
largely by the ideas of Hegel and of Comte and combined the 
historical viewpoint, the idealistic conception of the state, and the 
prevalent belief in the necessity of economic reform. He adopted 
the class struggle theory of Marx, but believed that reform should 
come, not through revolution, but through the success of social 
democracy. That is, the working class should secure control of 
the state through education and the extension of the suffrage, 
and should embark upon an extensive policy of legislation in 
order to emancipate itself from the control of capital. "While 
believing that monarchy had proved itself the most suecessful 
. form of government, he was convinced that the radical movement 
of his time was based on justice and should be given sympathetic 
attention by the ruling powers. His arguments strengthened the 
tendency toward state socialism in Germany. 

Stein based his theory on a fundamental distinction between 
society and state. He held that the organization of sociely rested 
upon the principle of stlf-interest, each individual promoting his 
own ends at the expense of others. The state represented the 
attempt of conscious intelligence to safeguard freedom and secure 
general welfare. Warfare between social and political forces was 
constantly being waged; only through the proper organization of 
the state and through a gradual extension of its functions could 
freedom and justice be secured. In this analysis Stein represented 
the sociological trend of political theory that was being worked 
out more elaborately by Auguste Comte in Prance and by Herbert 
Spencer in England, = and suggests the common ground in which 
socialism and sociology had their roots. The speculations of 
Stein showed numerous indications of the influence of Haller and 
of Saint-Simon, with strong Hegelian modifications. 

> ber Begriff der Besellscltaft, Introduction (1849) ; System der Siaaiswis- 
senschaften (1852-56). 

>See below, Ch. xxv, Seo.> 
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CHAPTER SXrV, 

THE HISTORICAL SCHOOL OF POLmCAL THOUGHT. 

I. Nature op Historical Political Thought. 

Political tiieorj" Las been approached from the point of view 
of history in the ■work of nninerons iTTiters at various periods. 
Polybius drew his political principles from his study of the history 
of Rome. Bodin taught that political thought must be based on 
historical observation, and that institutions and ideas of different 
times must be compared and stuped in their development. Hotman 
used the historical method to attack the absolute authority of the 
French monarch. Vico realized that political institutions and ideas 
pass through transitions in accordance with their environment 
and with the natural character of their people. Montesquieu fol- 
lowed this line of thought, emphasizing the development of laws 
and institutions in accordance with the conditions and needs of 
their times. 

In the nineteenth centurythe historical method was adopted by 
an important group of writers. Several factors contributed to 
this development. It was part of the general reaction against the 
artificial theors' of natural rights and social contract. In contrast 
to the revolutionary theory of an ideal system, universally valid, if 
asserted the value of deeply rooted custom and gradual develop- 
ment. This spirit appeared in the writings of Blackstone and 
Burke. It lay behind the Catholic fervor of De Maistre and 
Lammenais in Prance, with their reactionary attempt to return 
to the Middle Ages. It appeared in the utopianism of Saint- 
Simon and in the positivism of Auguste Comte. 

In Germany, the historical spirit was allied with national 
patriotism, and had as one of its chief aims the improvement of 
legal education. It encouraged the view that law was formed 
gradually by custom and popular feeling, expressing the life of 
the people, not the will of a lawgiver ; and Savigny was its chief 
exponent. 

At the middle of the century, the historical method was given 
a further impetus by the scientific doctrine of evolution. The 

3S9 
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application of history to biology stimulated the application of 
history to government and law. This influence appeared -clearly 
in the work of Sir Henry Maine, who cited Darwin in support of 
his patriarchal theory and who utilized the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest in his attack on democracy. Maine’s con- 
fidence in aristocracy was based largely upon his belief in the 
hereditary transmission of intelleetnal abilities. 

The historical scliool gave chief attention to the nature of law, 
and found its main supporters in Germany and England. The 
German historical school arose in a country dominated by phil- 
osophical methods, and at a time when the metaphysical theory of 
Hegel was at its height. The German historical jurists were, there- 
fore, philosophical as well as historical. The English historical 
school arose as a revolt against the predominant analytical school 
of Austin, and its comparative and historical methods were in- 
tended to supplement the work of the analytical jurists. 

Both of the English groups disliked the philosophical juris- 
prudence of the Germans.^ This fact led to an important difference 
between the German and the English historical jurists. Both 
recognized the origin of common-law rights in national customs. 
The German school, following the metaphysical influence, held, 
however, that custom is itself a legislative expression of the sov- 
ereign will of the people. It is law because it is the expression of 
a general consciousness of right; it represents natural reason. 
Influenced by the idea of positive law, the English school admitted 
the customary origin of the content of law, but refused legal 
validity to national customs until they had been willed by the 
national legislature or judiciary. Hence, the German group tended 
to identify law and morality; the English group, to distinguish 
between them. 

In opposition to the analj-tical jurists, the historical and phil- 
osophical schools agreed that law is found, not made. They dif- 
fered, however, as to what is found. The philosophical jurist be- 
lieved that a fundamental principle of justice is discovered by 
human reason and expressed in a rule; the historical juri.st 
believed that a principle of social action i.s discovered by bumiin 
experience and gradually developed into a rule. Hence the his- 
torical school denied tliat law was the deliberate creation of human 
will. They doubted the value of legislation that aimed at impossible 
reform. They insisted that law arose in custom and popular be- 

‘See J. Biyce, StvSies in Sistorn and Jnnspnidciicf, Essay Xri (1901). 
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lie^ was expressed chiefly through judicial decision, and repre- 
sented the silent, inner forces in national life. They sought to 
find the nature of right in historical deductions from Roman 
sources, from early Germanic legal institutions, and from the 
historical development of these two great juristic systems. 

The historical scliool was at first decidedly conservative, and 
even reactionary. It called upon tradition and experience to 
destroy the spirit of revolution. It' attacked a priori assumptions 
and first principles, urging inductive and comparative methods. It 
opposed the zealous advocates of change and reform. The reaction- 
ary romantic literature of the continent was inspired by this spirit. 
Savigny wrote to oppose the idea of a mew German code. Maine 
attacked both the general-will doctrine of Rousseau and the great- 
est-happiness principle of Bentham. 

In the end, however, the historical method contributed to the 
theory of popular sovereignty. It was compelled to recognize 
as part of the evolutionary process the forces it attacked. If un- 
conscious grorvth was the power behind political institutions, the 
state must be the result of the efforts of the whole community. 
Law and sovereignty must be evolved by the concurrent action of 
the state as a whole. The development of the nineteenth century 
compelled those who accepted the liistoiical point of view to admit 
the doctrine of ultimate popular control. 

. 2. The Geruan Historical School. 

At the close of the eighteenth century the multiplicity of legal 
systems in Germany was bewildering. Roman and German law 
existed side by side, with conflicting boundaries; and the Ger- 
man law was further divided into as many varieties as there were 
separate states. The study of jurisprudence at the universities had 
become barren, and the mass of undigested legal material needed 
sifting and unifying. The time was favorable for a new science 
of law. Kant’s philosophy had given a stimulus to intellectual 
.endeavor; and the growing national spirit aroused an interest in 
all things German. The philosophy of Hegel furnished a logical 
background for the historical point of view. His conception of 
the growth of civilization as a gradual unfolding of the human 
spirit, moving in an innately determined cycle, contained a re- 
markable idea of evolution, though not in the scientific sense. 
The historian, Niehuhr, by his investigations in the earh’er periods 
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of Roman history, gave valuable information concerning the be- 
ginnings of Roman law. 

The founder of the German historical school was Gustav von 
Hugo (1764-1844).^ Biehhom’s History of the German law 
(1808) was the first attempt to present German legal development 
in a connected and organic form, and to emphasize the place of 
legal institutions in the life of the nation. The leading influence 
in the German historical school was, however, Friedrich Karl von 
Savigny (1779-1861).“ Before his time the principles of Roman 
law had met with considerable popular opporition. To the Ger- 
mans this body of law was a foreign system. If it was to be ab- 
sorbed into their life, it must first be analyzed and digested into 
a scientific jurisprudence. This demanded a knowledge of the 
process through which the Roman law had developed ; and to this 
work Savigny, at the newly established University of Berlin, de- 
voted his life. 

As early as 1814“ he laid down the principles which were 
accepted by the historical school as to the nature ^and origin of 
law. He viewed law as a creation of the collective national mind, 
closely interwoven with national life and character. It was the 
work of many generations, not the product of an arbitrary will. 
It evolved out of the changing social, economic, and moral con- 
ditions of the people. In contrast to the philosophical school, which 
desired reform in accordance with its ideals, Savigny urged the 
force of tradition, the danger of change, and the necessity of a 
careful study and understanding of historical conditions. He be- 
lieved that reform should wait xmtil science and theory had 
created trustworthy legal principles for the legislator. He denied 
that law could be made at the behest of men and aimed. to 
overthrow the rationalism by which the eighteenth century had been 
distinguished. His theory of legislation was the antithesis of that 
of Rousseau. Savigny insisted upon the superiority of the life 
of the state to that of its individual members, and he strengthened 
the tendency in Germany toward a thoroughgoing absolutism. He 
held that the people could possess no political power unless they 
were organized into the state, through which they obtained per- 
sonality and sovereignty. Even tlien, sovereignty resided in no 

^Lehrduoh eines sivilistischen Kvrsus (1702-1821), 

* Gesckichte des Tomischen JRecJits im MitteJaJter (1815-1831) j Sysi&fn de* 
heutigen rdmischen Bechts (1840-1849), 

» Von Bcnif uiiserer Zeit fur Gesetzgeiung und Bechtswiasenschafit written 
in ansiver to n pamphlet by Tliibaut urging a new civil code for Germany. 
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single generation. The state included many generations in the 
past and others yet imbom. It sprang organically from j:he life 
and history of a nation; it resulted from a creative power work- 
ing from within._ 

Savigny’s historical conception of law became a part of the 
intellectual background of the nineteenth century. It met the 
natural rights philosophy on its own terms. It admitted that 
rights were founded in nature, but it identified nature with history 
and held that the institutions of a nation were the crystallization 
of its tradition and experience. It opened the door to gradual 
progress in terms of nationality, but refused admission to revo- 
lutionary methods. Writers ceased to search for natural rights 
common to all men, or to construct ideal institutions suitable for 
all peoples. They sought for what was distinctive in each nation, 
and believed that the political organization and legal system of each 
state were the necessary products of the social process through 
which the national genius had developed. The historian Leopold 
von Banke * and the economist Wilhelm Boscher - represented the 
nationalistic viewpoint of the historical school. Some writers, such 
as Eudolph von Ihering,* abandoned the narrow nationalistic view, 
made certain concessions to the philosophical school, and empha- 
sized the comparative aspects of the historical method. G. Jellinek* 
represented also the comparative method and the revived interest 
in juridical analysis. He aimed to ascertain the relations between 
political arrangements that grew out of social conditions on the 
one hand, and the rules of positive law on the other. In the 
rrritings of J. K. Blnntschli ‘ the historical-comparative method 
was combined with the philosophical method, with the organic 
theory, and with a strong emphasis on the distinctive contribution 
of the national state. 


3. The Bnoush Historical' . School. 

The chief representative of the historical school in England was 
Sir Henry Maine (1822-1888).“ Like the German jurists, Maine 


‘ Weltgesehiehte (1883-6). 

• Orundriss m Vorlesimgm dber die Staatemssemchaft naah gesobvihtlvsber 
Hethode (1843), tiana. in Quarterly Journal of Heonomies, Oot ,- 1894. 

*Geist des rdmisehen J&ecbis (1877-83); Dor Zvieck im Secht (1877), 
*Atlgememe Siaattlehre (1905). 

‘Lebre wm modenen Stoat (1852-1875). . „ . » 

•Ancient Law (1861); Village Contrauniiiee (1871); Early Hwtory of In- 
ttiiwtiona (1874); Early Law and Curtom (1883); Popular Government 
(1884). 
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was impressed with the need of improvement in legal education. He 
especially opposed the theory of natural law, which he considered 
vague and confused, and which, when applied in practice in France 
had led to' anarchy. While Savigny and his followers limited 
their attention to the Boman, the German, and the canon law, 
Maine believed that it was desirable to study and .compare the 
legal institutions of all forms of civilization. He was imbued" with 
the evolutionary and anthropological tendencies of his time and 
rebelled against the rigid and formal abstractions of positive juris- 
prudence. He was influenced by the conservative traditions of 
Burhe and Stephen, and opposed to the utilitarian doctrine of 
reform through popular legislation. He represented the feeling, 
which had arisen after the extension of the suffrage in 1867- and 
which was especially strong at the time of the constitutional crisis 
.of 1884, that some check was needed on constitutional change. 
His point of view was that of the lawyer who fears legal experi- 
ments in the hands of inexpert legislators and prefers, the tradi- 
tional wisdom of the courts. Maine’s service in India intensified 
both his historical inicrest and his conservative attitude. He had 
no confidence in rationalistic assumptions .concerning natural rights. 
He determined to analyze society in terms of its legal structure, and 
' to follow the historical and comparative method of gathering data 
on the development of law and drawing inductions from the study 
of peoples at similar stages of growth. He constantly insisted that 
the roots of the present lie deep in the past. 

From his study of- early law and institutions, Maine was led 
to the conclusion that organized society started from the patriarchal 
family group, and that the main line of human evolution was from 
a condition of status, in which the position of the individual was 
determined by membership in his group, to one of contract, in 
which the position of the individual was determined by his own 
choice. Social contract thus became the goal, rather than the 
origin, of civil society. The free competition and laissez-faire 
policy of his day lent support to his belief that freedom of con- 
tract was the end toward which society moved. Maine’s account 
of the origin and development of government and of law, espe- 
cially the law of property and contracts, was valuable and sug- 
gestive, though incomplete and in part .erroneous.* As expanded 

*See criticism of his patriarchal theory in J. F. McLennan, The Patriarchait 
Theory (1885); E. Jenhs, The State and the Nation (1919). 
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and modified by writers sueh as Maitland and Pollock, ‘ it placed 
on a sounder and wider base the science of law and politics. 

Maine severely criticized Austin’s doctrine that indivisible and 
unlimited sovereign power, in tbe bands of a determinate per- 
son or group, is essential in every political society and is the 
source of law. Drawing upon his knowledge of Oriental institu- 
tions, he pointed out that in sueh civilizations Austin’s theory was 
not applicable. He found there a confused aggregate of opinions, 
beliefs, and prejudices which sanctioned the customs of the- com- 
munity, without giving rise to a determinate sovereign. Maine’s 
study of the development of political institutions also led him to 
the conclusion that early laws were seldom the positive commands 
of a sovereign. He held that the power of making law was a recent 
development, and that a sovereign power in the Anstinian sense 
was not indispensable to a well-ordered state. Maine agreed that 
Austin’s method was scientific as far as it went, but believed that- 
it failed to consider the motives of societies in imporing commmds 
on themselves, tbe connection of commands one with another, and 
their dependence on those which preceded them.- 

Maine believed that aristocracy is essential to all real progress. 
His study of history convinced him that democracy is a fragile 
form of government, difBcult to maintain and likely to result in . 
mediocrity and stagnation. It was associated with corrupt party 
methods and the deception of the masses by demagogues and by 
empty phrases. He bitterly opposed Rousseau’s theory of the 
sovereign people and Bentham’s confidence in reform through 
legislation. He believed that current ideas associating evolution 
with progress needed careful revision. As checks on English 
democracy, he urged the American device of a special process for 
constitutional amendment. He was also impressed by the American 
Senate, and favored a strengthened House of Lords as representing 
a valuable historical tradition in English government. 

The influence of Maine upon English political thought was 
rather in his method than in his conservative attitude. Following 
him, a group of English writers adopted the historical and com- 
parative point of view. E. A. Freeman,” J. B. Seeley,” and H. 


* History of English Law (1895). See also Maitlaad, Outlines of English 
Legal History, in Collceted Papers, n, 417-496. 

‘History of Federal Government (1863); Comparaitvc Folttsos (1873). 
‘Introduction to Polili^ Science (1896). 
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Sidgwiok* made valuable studies in comparative politics. A. V, 
Dicey “ threw new light on English government by a comparative 
study of the English constitution and a' historical survey of nine- 
teenth .century legislation. P. W. Maitland,® influenced by the 
German jurist Gierke, applied the historical method to a study 
of the legal position of groups within the state. J. N. Figgis * 
traced the relation of church to state and advocated the rights 
of ecclesiastical groups. The work of Maitland and Figgis stimu- 
lated the economic doctrine of guild socialism and the decentraliza- 
tion policy of the new liberalism. The historical and comparative 
method was also used to good advantage by James Bryce,® who 
traveled widely and observed governmental systems and methods 
in all parts of the earth. He gave chief attention to legislative 
procedure, political parties, and extra-legal customs and practices. 

4. The Histokical School in the United States. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century, the natural rights 
school of political thought reigned supreme in the United States. 
A certain amount of political theorizing appeared in the decisions 
of the Supreme Court and in the speeches and writings of statesmen, 
but no attempt was made to construct a general theory of the 
state. Calhoun's Disquisition on Government (1851) was a pro- 
found political essay, but it was prepared for a special political 
purpose and did not pretend to be a complete theory of govern- 
ment. It adopted, in general, the analytical-legal method, and 
viewed the state as an institution operating wholly through law 
and possessing an indivisible, legally omnipotent sovereignty. 

Francis Lieber, while holding to a modified natural law phil- 
osophy, introduced the organic and evolutionary conception of the 
state and laid emphasis on the growth of a national spirit. Fol- 
lowing the influence of Lieber, American students turned to the 
German universities and were deeply affected by the nationalistic 
point of view and the historical-comparative methods in vogue 

^ The Development of European Polity tlOOS). 

® The Lam of the ConstUuUon (18BS) ; Lam and Opinion in England 
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there. The leader of this group was John W. Burgess (1844— ) » 
who followed Lieber at Columbia University. Burgess held that 
“the national state alone furnishes the objective reality upon which 
political science can rest in the construction of a truly scientific 
political system.” It was “the human organ least likely to do 
wrong.” He believed that the state should aim to attain its 
natural geographic boundaries and to render its population ethni- 
cally homogeneous ; and that it was justified in using force, if neces- 
sary, to accomplish these ends. He was also mnch impressed by 
the political genius of the Teutonic peoples, and taught that it 
was the “manifest mission” of the Teutonic naUons to establish 
their political civilization over less competent peoples. 

Burgess rejected the theory of natural rights and of social 
contract. He believed that the state was a natural result of his- 
torical and evolutionary development. He considered sovereignty, 
which he defined as “original, absolute, unlimited, universal power 
over the individual subject and all associations of subjects,” as 
the indispensable mark of statehood. He denied that absolute 
sovereignty destroys freedom; on the contrary, it is the guaranty 
and security of individual liberty. Liberty could not exist except 
under law. In the United States ultimate sovereignty is possessed 
by the people as organized into the American nation. In the consti- 
tution they organized the central government, outlined a sphere 
of civil liberty, and gave to the commonwealths residuary powers. 
The “states” were, thus, merely organs of government whose rela- 
tive importance was bound to decline. The American system, in 
which civil liberty was guaranteed in the constitution and safe- 
guarded by Uie Snpreme Court against the encroachment of the 
other organs of government, Burgess considered the best reconcilia- 
tion of authority and freedom. He laid much stress on the dis- 
tinction between state and government, holding .that back of the 
government lies the constitution, and back of the constitution, the 
original sovereign state which creates both government and liberty. 

Burgess took a broad view of the ends of the state. The 
primary end was to maintain peace and order, and to mark out a 
sphere of liberty for individuals and assocaations. This was best . 
aceomplished through the organization of national states. The 
secondary end was to perfect and give expression to the national 

‘JPoWicot Science and Comparative Constitutional ioio (1890); PoKtieot 
Seienec and History, in Annual Iloport of llie American Hirtorical Acaorintion 
(1890); The Jtcconeiliation of Government mith Liberty (1915); Secent 
Changee in American Constilnlionot Theory (1023). 
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genius. For this purpose the welfare of the state was more im- 
portant than that of the individual. These ends must he attempted 
in historical order ; for the ultimate end, which demanded a world- 
state, the time had not yet come. 

The historical and comparative method was also used by "Wood- 
row "Wilson ^ and A. L. Lowell.’ Both compared the cabinet sys- 
tem of England with the presidential system of the United States, 
and both examined the nature and limits of sovereignty. In their 
later writings,® both men gave attention to the nature and work- 
ings of political parties and to the influence of public opinion in 
modern government. They differed from Burgess in following the 
English rather than the German tradition, and in emphasizing local 
self-government rather than the centralized national state. They 
also opposed imperialism and favored the establishment of a world 
organization. 
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CHAPTER X3T. 


THE STATE AS AH OBGANISH. 

1. Easlt Ideas op the State as ah Oegakism. 

An important phase of nineteenth centnry political theoi 7 rras 
the development of a doctrine of the organie and personal nature of 
the state. The comparison of the state to a living organism goes 
back to the beginnings of political thought. Plato likened the state 
to a magnified human being and dreiv comparisons between the 
functions of the state and those of an individual. He believed 
that the best ordered commonwealth was one whose organization 
resembled most closely that of a human person, and he based his 
division of society into rulers, warriors, and laborers on the human 
faculties of reason, courage, and desire. Cicero likened the head 
of the state to the spirit that rules the human body. In Soman 
law, the fiscvs, or treasury of the state, was personified and made a 
subject of le^l rights and duties. 

Medieval political theory was full of aUnsions to the similarity 
between the organic activities of the individual and those apparent 
on a larger scale in the life of the state. ‘ ‘ Under the influence of 
biblical allegories and the modes set by G^k and Homan writers, 
the comparison of mankind. at large and every smaller group to 
an animate body was universally adopted and pressed.” * John of - 
Salisbury and Marsiglio of Padua made elaborate comparisons of 
this kind; and Athusius based his theory of sovereignty on the 
organic nature of the state. Hobbes pictured the state as a Levi- 
athan, an “artificial man, though of greater stature and strength 
than the natural,” and drew comparisons between human organs 
arid diseases and those of the commonwealth. Grotius and Pufen- 
dorf develoired their theories of sovereignty on the conception o'f 
the state as an organism or moral person. Even Eousseau, in spite 
of the fundamental basis of his doctrine on artificial individual 
contract, used naturalistic comparisons. The legislative power 
was the heart of the state ; the executive power was its brain. 

* 0. Gierke, Potilicnl .Theories of the iliSdle Age, 22. 
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In general, howe-ver, the theory of social contract was hostile to 
the conception of the state as an organism. It regarded the state 
not as an evolutionary growth, hut as a deliberate creation of 
human will. It emphasized the individual as the only possessor of 
rights and viewed the state as a mere aggregation of individuals, 
possessing no real life or unity of its own. It maintained that 
the natural and original position of the individual was that of 
independence of the state, and that the state was artificial and 
voluntary in origin and mechanical in nature. It ignored historical 
development and believed that human reason could shape, institu- 
tions as it chose. 

With the reaction against eighteenth century political theory,- 
the organic conception of the state was revived. The political 
thought of the early nineteenth century desired to combat the 
doctrines which regarded the state as the creation and tool of 
man. It laid emphasis on the natural, in contrast to the artificial, 
element in political life. It wished to oppose the theory of popular 
sovereignty, and argued that the state was not made by man but 
was the result of an unconscious and necessary development of 
human nature. It aimed to ascribe to the state a higher dignity 
and authority than that of the will or caprice of the individual. 

The revival of the organic theory was first clearly marked in 
the thought of the German Idealists.^ While Eant viewed the 
state merely as an institution established by contract for the pur- 
pose of securing rights, the transition from the contract to tHe 
organic theory was represented in the work of Fichte. He ac- 
cepted the contractual basis of the state, but explained the rela- 
tion of citizens one to another and to the state in terms of organic 
interdependence. He viewed the state as a Naturprodiust, or organic 
unity, and the citizen, not as a separate individual, but as an es- 
sential part of the whole. “In the organic body each part con- 
stantly maintains the whole, and is in maintaining the whole 
thereby itself maintained ; just so stands the citizen in relation to 
the state.”* 

F. W. J. Schelling” considered the state as part of a great 
“world process,” and called it an organism resulting from natural 
growth rather than from artificial construction. It was the outer 
form of the harmony between authoriiy and freedom; it repre- 


* See above, Ch. xix, Sec. 2. 

^GrunStage des NaiurrecMs, 209 (1796-7). _ 
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aented an end in itself and was the most exalted product of history. 
Hegel ' developed this idea, viewing the state as the outward mani- 
festation of the moral spirit. The individual had reality only as 
a member of the state j the state was an organism, a personality 
of the highest kind. The conception of the state as an organism 
or as a moral person was further developed by K. C. Pr. Krause,® 
P. J. Schmitthenner,® and Heinrich Ahrens.* All these writers 
viewed the state as organie in an abstract way, representing an 
ideal will or an ethical unity. Other writers adopted the organic 
conception in a more concrete form, classified the state in the 
field of physical organisms, and drew dose parallds between the 
structure and functions of the state and those of plant and animal 
life. 


2. The State as a PsrcHic Orqanibu. 

The transition from the metaphysical theory of the state as a 
moral organism, held by the early idealists, to the biological theory 
of the state, which arose after the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was marked by a political philosophy which considered the 
state in its psychological aspects. A group of writers, especially in 
Germany, pictured the state as possessing the attributes of human 
mental personality, and drew elaborate analogies between the stages 
of intellectual development of the individual and the political 
development or types of states. 

Joseph von GSrres ® compared the democratic and the monarchic 
elements in the state to the automatic and the voluntary elements 
in human psychology. Popular government, desiring freedom 
from control by a higher power, corresponds to the automatic func- 
tions of the body, such as the digestive, respiratory, and circulatory 
systems. Monarchic government, representing the control of a 
central authority, corresponds to the higher human activities, con- 
trolled by a self-determining conscious will. A proper compromise 
between monarchic and democratic elements in the state is as 
necessary as a proper coordination of the voluntary and the reflex 
actions in the human body. This theory was developed in con- 
nection with the attempt to solve the problem of adjusting mon- 
archy to constitutional democracy in the German states. 

‘Grunatmios der FhiloaopMe da Xechtt (1820). 

‘Ahriss des Systems der FhUosophie des Sechts Oder Natarreehts (1828). 

* Grandlinien des allgcmeinen Oder ideolen Staatsredhts (1845). 

* Organisclte Siaaislehre (1850). 

* Teutschtand und die JevoZirtton (1819). 
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Several writers described the stages of political development 
by comparing them with the life periods of a human being. States, 
like individuals, pass through childhood, youth, manhood, and old 
age. In each stage, the nature of government and law dbrresponds 
to the peculiar conditions of the period and resembles the pyscho- 
logical attitude characteristic of men at different ages. The cyde of 
governmental change from monarchy, through democracy, to abso- 
lutism, and the development from radicalism to conservatism in 
political parties, were interpreted as analogies to the intellectual 
development of human individuals. 

Other writers,® interested in an analysis of the state rather 
than in its historical development, attributed to the state the es- 
sential characteristics of human personality. They viewed its wiU 
as similar to, but superior over, individual wills. The state was a 
highly developed organism, subject to the control of a conscious 
and sovereign intelligence. Sometimes the sovereign will of the 
state was identified with the combined and unified wills of the 
nation. The state had its own organic existence, distinct from 
the lives of its individual members. Its juristic personality was not 
a legal fiction but a living reality. This doctrine tended to elevate 
. the state above the individual as the possessor of a higher and 
more complete personality. 


3. The State as a Biologioal OnoAitisu, 


The development of biological science gave an impetus to 
theories of the state in which the methods and categories of natural 
science were applied to the interpretation of political phenomena. 
The origin, development, organization, and activities of the state 
were treated as essentially similar to the genesis, structure, and 
functions of natural organisms. The first writer to work' out a de- 
tailed comparison of the state to a biological organism was Karl 
Zacharia.® He discussed the chemistry, the mechanics, the physi- 
ology, and the biology of the state. He taught that the state was 
essentially an organism composed, like other organisms, of a com- 
bination of inanimate matter and living spirit. As in organic 
bodies the life force was engaged in a constant struggle, so in the 


»Carl Welcker, Die letsten ffriinfc von Becht, Stoat, and Strafe (1813); 
P. and T. Bohmer, Lehre von den polituchen Parteicn (1844). _ „ 

•P. J. Stahl, Beehtii- and StaaUUhre (1830-33); L. von Stein, Pie Fct- 
waltangslehre (1864); O. Gierke, Bos dmtsehe GenosaenschaftsrecM (1868- 
81); Vie Grundbegriffe dee StaatercehU (1874). 

*Viersig Baoher vom Staatc (1839-42). 
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state conflict •was essential. Political quiet was a forerunner of 
death ; aptation was necessary to assure freedom. The ideal toward 
which the state should progress was the perfect unity and coordina- 
tion of an organic body of nature. Th^ mechanical perfection of 
state organization was best secured through a hereditary monarchy 
and a bureaucratic government. At the same time, local units, 
like the organs in a living- creature, must have a life of their own. 

Karl Volgraff* combined the psychological and biological 
analogies. He classified state systems in accordance trith his an- 
thropological doctrine of four distinct racial temperaments. He 
also worked" out elaborate but crude comparisons between the con- 
stitutional organization of the state and the composition of a li'ving 
organism. The function of taxation and finance was compared to' 
the system of nutrition in a living body ; the military organization 
was likened to the instinct of self-preservation ; the administration 
of justice was like the “sanative force’’ in the human body. The 
sovereign power of the state was as the head to the body. It 
governed, yet was dependent upon the proper functioning of all 
other organs. Authority in the state should be vested in a natural 
aristocracy; the well-being of the whole state should be the aim 
of their actions. 

Constantin Frantz ‘ endeavored to create a natural science of 
the state as a basis for all political science. He argued that the 
legal and moral elements of the state had long received attention, 
but that the physical and natural elements had been neglected.- 
Uhder this head he included the political influence of land, climate, 
and other physical conditions. He held that the state was natural 
in its origin and development, and that it was essentially organic. 
There was “scarcely a single relation of human life that is not 
in some way embraced by the state.’’ 

One of the most elaborate applications' of the organic method 
appeared in the work of J. K. Bluntschli.’ He insisted upon the 
living and personal character of the state, and viewed it as having 
the fundamental attributes of a male human being. It was an 
organism of a higher grade than plants and beasts, being indirectly 
the work of man. It was a union of soul and body ; an integration 
of closely coSrdinated organs, each with its own life and functions ; 
a living person growing externally and developing 'witliin. Blunt- 

‘Staals- vnd SeclitspUilosaphic (1851-55). „ . . . 

’Die Weiurtclirc des Staais aU Grmitlttgc oiler Staatavnssensciiaft (1870). 

'AUgrmnne SlaalsMire (1852), trjne. by D. G. Bitchio, P. Matheson, and 
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sAli emphasized the concept of the nation-state, holding that the 
birth, development, and death of states accompanied the rise and 
fall of national spirit. The masculine nature of the state was con- 
trasted with the feminine nature of the church, and the admission 
of women to political rights was vigorously opposed. By ascribing 
to the state a preeminent moral and spiritual personality, Bluntsehli 
gave further stimulus to the German tendency to exalt the state 
and to justify every subordination of the individual to the dumaTii^a 
of the fatherland. 

4. The State as a Sociai, Oboanisit. 

The most influential theories of the organic nature of the state 
■appeared in connection with the rise of a science of society and the 
application to it of the biological method. The writers who viewed 
society as a whole as an organic product considered the state 
organic, either as a particular organ within the social structure or as 
the social structure viewed in a particular aspect. Beginning with 
the work of An^ste Comte, this development was carried on in 
Pranee by .Een6 ‘Worms and .Alfred PouiIIm, in England by 
Herbert Spencer, in Germany by Paul von Lilienfeld, in Austria 
by .Albert Schafae. Many 'other writers adopted their methods. 

The political philosophy of Auguste Comte (1798-1857)* grew 
out of the effort of Saint-Simon and his followers * at reconstruc- 
tion after, the Napoleonic Wars. This group of thinkers rejected 
both the theories of natural rights and social contract, upon which 
the revolution had been based, and the legitimist-theological doc- 
trines which the reactionaries were attempting to revive. They 
believed that a new method was necessary to a scientific treatment 
of social problems. In order to reform society it was necessary to 
discover social laws and create a social science. The development 
of natural science suggested the method to be followed. By observa- 
tion and experience, the constant relations existing among facts, or 
positive knowledge, might be acquired. Such knowledge alone 
had value as the basis of social, economic, and political reform. 
Abstract conceptions and theological speculations were useless. Ab- 
solute ideals as to the best form of government were futile. Comte 
adopted the historical and inductive method, and was much in- 
fluenced by Montesquieu’s theory of the importance of the physical 
environment, and by Condorcet's doctrine of human progress. 

‘Cours dc vMlosoThic vositivc (1828-1842}. Sco espooiaUy Vol. II, SoM 
Statics, trails, liy I'. Harrison. 

‘ See above, Cli. xxiu, See. 2. 
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In his attempt to build up a scientific method, Comte formed 
his famous hierarchy of sciences, inventing the taame Sociology for 
the highest and most complex science in the scale. Sociolo^, the 
science of humanity, depended upon all the other sciences,' .espe- 
cially biology. To the study of the social order, the term social 
statics was applied ; to the study of social evolution, the term social 
dynamics. Comte believed that, by combining a scientific study 
of the structure of society with a sound theory of progress, a 
science of society might be established with the same degree of ac- 
curacy and ability to forecast as that of the natural sciences. 

A striking contribution of Comte was his philosophy of history, 
in which he worked out a generalization of the three stages through 
which cifdlization had progressed. The first was the theological and 
military stage, in which force controlled social relationships, con- 
quest was the aim of society, slavery was the basis of -production, 
and industry produced only the necessities of life. The doctrine of 
divine right was the political theory which accompanied this period. 
The second was the metaphysical and legalistic stage, in which the 
military spirit survived, but was giving way to the progress of 
industrial conditions. Slavery was replaced by serfdom or free 
labor, and economic competition became the chief cause of war. 
This was a transitional and revolutionary stage in which men 
struggled for liberty. The theory of social contract and natural 
rights characterized this period. The third was to be the scientific 
and industrial stage, in which the conquest of nature and the 
adaptation of its products to the needs of man would become 
dominant. Emphasis would be shifted from political to social 
problems; the expert who guided scientific research and regrulated 
social production would come into prominence. The “positive 
philosophy” would characterize this period. 

Comte believed that social life originated in the social impulses, 
selfish and altruistic, of men. The family was the social unit from 
which later associations developed. Government was essential in 
order to secure the distribution of functions and the combination 
of effort’s essential to proper social organization. Comte agreed 
with Hobbes that government rested upon physical force ; although 
he recognized the importance also of control exerted through in- 
tellectual, moral, and religious forces. At the apex of his system 
he placed a new religion and priesthood, and he exhibited a re- 
version to the mysticism of Saint-Simon for which he had expressed 
so much contempt. 
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Basing his study of society upon biology, and indirectly upon 
the other natural seienees, Comte was inclined to view society as 
an organism and to draw analogies between it and other forms 
of life. The spontaneous harmony of organs and functions, which 
existed in plants and became more perfect in animals, reached its 
highest development in the social organism. Social progress, like 
all organic development, was shown to be characterized by increas- 
ing specialization of function, with corresponding perfection in 
the evolution of particular organs. Maladjustments in the social 
structure, like diseases in living organisms, were Subject to patho- 
logical analysis and treatment. Sociology and biology were viewed 
by Comte as two branches of a single science. 

By the middle of the century, new categories had been intro- 
duced into the science of biology and were being applied also to the 
social sciences. The idea of evolution and the belief that evolution 
resulted in progress became the fashion in social speculation. This 
attitude was' best represented in the writings of Herbert Spencer 
(1820-1903).* Spencer did not, however, approach politics through 
science. He started with certain preconceptions concerning the 
rights of the individual, which he derived from the .radical and non- 
conformist environment in which he spent Ms early life. From 
boyhood he bad been interested in biology and was impressed with 
its doctrine of the adaptation of living beings to their environ- 
ment. Through his reading of Coleridge he drew from the Ger-- 
man idealists the conception of a divine force of life in all nature 
and in society. He was imbued with the organic and evolutionary 
conception of the state. 

- From science, Spencer sought analogies to uphold his indi- 
vidualistic preconceptions. Because of this fact, his writings, in 
spite of their wide range of information and their apparent logic, 
contained discrepancies which were severely criticized. They com- 
bined the utilitarian principle of greatest happiness irith the doc- 
trine of natural rights, and added the biological conception of 
society as an organism developing through a process of evolution. 
To reconcile the natural rights of the individual with the organic 
unity of society was not easy; and the' analogy between society and 
the individual was difficult to maintain when pushed too far. This 
forced Spencer to draw a distinction between the social organism 
and the living organi-sm, and to find in the “discreteness” of the 

* Proper Sphere of Government (1842) ; Soeial Statics (1851) ; Principles 
of Sociology (J876-9B); Van versos the Slate (1884). 
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former and the “concreteness” of the latter the reason for certain 
important differences, 

Spencer found the fundamental principle of evolution to con- 
sist in the transformation of a simple and uniform mass into a 
highly specialized and complexly interrelated organism. This prin- 
ciple was applied to the development of society, to the evolution of 
living creatures, and to the formation of the universe. Like tlie 
Utilitarians, Spencer did not distinguish the state from soeiely in 
general. He viewed society as an organism, essentially similar to a 
living creature, and considered its governmental institutions as 
one of the differentiated structures that had developed for a par- 
ticular purpose by the evolutionary process. The main organs 
of society were the sustaining sj^tem, under which the industrial 
organization of society was compared to the alimentary organs of 
the individual ; the distributing system, under which the commercial 
organization of society was compared to the circulatory organs 
of the individual; and the regulating system, under which the 
political organization of society was compared to the nervo-motor 
organs of the individual. The legislative assembly in political 
society was analogous to the cerebrum in man. The function of 
each was to receive information, deliberate, and issue judgments 
to be carried out through other organs. 

■ Political organization, therefore, was occupied in carrying on 
directive and restraining functions for public ends. Its primary 
function, resulting from the original motive of political organiza- 
tion, was defense against external aggression. Its secondary func- 
tion was to prevent internal encroachments upon the individual. 
Spcnccr defended the conception of natural rights and maintained 
the principle of justice as freedom for each individual to do what 
he wills provided he does not infringe upon the equal freedom 
of others.- Spencer agreed with Mill, rather than with Bentham, 
and extended the principle of laissez-ffiire to the political as well 
as to the economic realm. The state, accordingly, should limit its 
activities to its essential functions. Any further expansion of its 
authority interfered ivith the natural evolution of society and pre- 
vented the proper differentiation of social structure which progress 
demanded. Centralization of political power tended to a rigidity 
that resulted in stagnation. The whole function of government, 
consistent with right and justice, was to insure to individuals life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The state had no life and 
personality of its own, such as the idealists claimed. 
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In fact, Spencer believed that the law of evolution, which gov- 
erned the life of society, would lead to the gradual disappearance of 
government, as the military type of society, based upon compulsion, 
declined and the industrial type of society, based upon voluntary 
cooperation, prevailed. Spencer believed that war, although valu- 
able in the earlier evolution of man, was no longer necessary or 
useful. With its disappearance, the main support of political insti- 
tutions would be removed. .He looked forward to the declining 
importance of centralized executive power, to the growing im- 
portance of elective and representative local institutions, to a 
decentralized and individualistic system. 

Spencer’s writings were widely read in England and America' 
and exerted a tremendous influence upon social theory. After 
Spencer, the scientific school in England tended to emphasize the 
differences between biological and social evolution. Darwin, Hux- 
ley, and Wallace taught that the life process of nature was not 
like the ethical process of human society. Darwin made no at- 
tempt to create a social philosophy. Huxley * made social phil- 
osophy distinct from, and to a certain extent opposed to, natural 
science, and favored a considerable expansion of governmental 
activity. Benjamin Sudd * sought to reconcile the world of nature 
and the world of society through religion. He held that the law of 
nature works for the benefit of the social organism and sacrifices 
the individual. The reason of the individual urges him to rebel - 
and live for himself. Religion, however, comes to the aid of the 
law of nature and provides an ultra-rational sanction for a line of 
■^conduct where the interests of the individual and of the social 
organism clash. The rebellion of man against cosmic law, which 
Huxley had pointed out, was recognized by Kidd, and was given 
an opiate in the form of religion in order that the law of life in 
the social organism might work itself out with the least amount 
of human suffering. 

The evolutionary conception was applied to. ethics in the work 
of Leslie Stephen,' D. G. Ritchie,* and L. T. Hobhouse.® They ' 
viewed evolution at work as a spiritual process in the spiritual 
world of human will. It consisted in a struggle between com- 

* For an American inteiyretation of the nation as an organiam, see E. Hal- 
ford, The Nation (1870). 

^Svolutbm. and Ethios (1893). 

• Soeial. Evolution (1894). 

* Science of Ethiee (1882). 

° Barwinism and Politics (1895). 

• Bemocraey and Eeaotion (1894). 
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pctingr moral Weals and tlic survival of those best fitted to pre- 
vailing conditions. They emphasized the conscious and deliherate 
process of human intelligence in contrast to the unconscious evo- 
lution of the lower forms of life, and found in the human spirit 
the highest product of evolution. They viewed the conduct of men 
in society as primarily ethical, and applied ethical principles to 
politics and to intcniational relations. 

A modified form of the organic theory appeared in the writings 
of J. S. hfackenzie ’ and W. S. McKcchnie.® While they pointed 
out the impossibility of a complete analogy between the state and 
an indiridual living being, they nevertheless held that the state 
is essentially an organism and that no other theory can satisfac- 
torily or fully explain its nature. In the United States, a signifi- 
cant study of the relation between biology and politics was made 
bj’ Henry J. Ford.* He reviewed conclusions dra^v^ from biologi- 
cal, psj'chological, linguistic, and niiihropological data, argued that 
man is the product of social evolution, and defined state and 
government in biological terms. 

On the continent the organic conception of society appealed to 
many writers. Paul von Lilicnfeld'* insisted that the state is a 
real organism, possessing in the highest degree all the essential at- 
tributes that distinguish organic from inorganic life. Government, 
ns the brain of the social aggregate, is the supreme representative of 
social consciousne.ss. A strong central authority represents an 
advanced form of political evolution. The state, like other or^ 
ganisms, is subject to disease and decay, political parasitism, in 
the form of ambitious agitators, being one of the chief dangers. 

Albert Schafllc° made elaborate biological analogies between 
society and living organisms, and argued that the same laws govern 
all phenomena, inorganic, organic, and social. Society represents 
the highest of the three stngc.s of continuous evolution. Schafae 
discussed the forms and functions of society under the heads of 
social morphology, social physiology, and social psychology. Social 
organs were grouped under three main heads: the institutions of 
outer national life, such as production, transportation, trade, and 
protection J the institutions of inner national life, such as cdu- 


^ Iniroduciton io Social ritilosophy (1890), 

‘The Slate and the Individual (1890). 

• The natural Hintory of the Slate (1910). 

* Gedanhrn iiber die noetalc Wissenschaft act Zuleunft (1873*81) ; X*EwoIu- 
tion dee formes pelitiqueSf in Annales de IHnetitut inicmaiional de socioloffK, 
(1890) ; Jto Fatholoffie Sociale (189C). 

‘Baa and L’elen des soeialen Korpers (1870-8). 
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cation, culture, and religion; and the institution of the united 
outer and inner national life, the state. The state, accordingly 
represented the central and highest organ of social will and social 
power. In it the nation attained unity and individnality. In its 
origin and development, the state exhibited the general law of 
social selection. The national state was the climax of an evolu- 
tion through the patriarchal group, feudalism, the city state, and 
the territorial community. 

Rene Worms ^ defined both an organism and society as living 
wholes composed of parts themselves living. He traced elaborate 
biological analogies between societies and organisms in structure, 
functions, evolution, and pathology. The state was viewed as a 
higher form of society, which had become self-conscious. It was 
not merely an organism, but a pereonality, a real being. Its life was 
so superior to its individuals that it might demand from them 
the sacrifice of their lives. 

Alfred Pouillee ‘ attempted to combine the biological and the 
psychological methods and to harmonize the ideas of social contract 
and social organism. He conceived society as a contractual organ- 
ism, and discussed its nature under physiological and psychological 
categories. Pouillde gave the state an exalted place. In contrast to 
Spencer, he held that the will of the nation should give conscious 
direction to progress. 

5. CamcisM op the Obgaoto Theory. 

Behind the theory of the organic nature of the state appeared 
several motives. One was the desire to oppose the theories that re- 
garded the state as the artificial creation of man. Another was the 
wish to exalt the importance of national spirit. State personality 
was viewed as the result of national self-consciousness; the state 
organism was the outcome of a natural evolution of the national 
will toward unity. Still another motive was the desire to apply 
scientific method to the social field and to unify all knowledge. 
This led to the application of scientific categories to the social 
sciences and to the attempt to find uniform laws in all forms of 
phenomena. 

Widely different conclusions in the political field were reached 
by the writers who adopted the organic point of view. Zacharia 

» Organisme ct soci&e (1896) ; PhiloBopMc des sdemes soeiales (1904-13). 

*La Science sociale conlemporaino (1880). 
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argued that perfect organic tmity demanded the sorereignty of a 
hereditary monarch. Frantz upheld aristocracy as the natural 
form of organization. SchSffle believed that political evolution led 
lo^eally toward democracy. Spencer used the organic theory to 
support his estemely individualistic views, and believed that politi- 
cal evolution would be in the direction of a constantly narrow- 
ing field of functions. Most writers of the school were inch'ned to 
magnify the importance of the state, to view the individual as 
a mere cell in its structure, and to justify extensive governmental 
activity. 

The theory emphasized certain valuable principles in political 
science. It taught the importance of the historical and evolutionary 
point of view. It insisted upon the effects of natural and soeiM 
environment. It laid stress upon the interdependence among dti- 
zens and among political institutions. The essential unity of social 
life and the intricate causal interrelations among all its parts were 
well worth stressing. 

At the same time, the fundamental premise of the theory, .that 
the state is an organism or living person, was invalid; and the 
analogies which identified certain attributes or organs of the 
state with those of living beings, while striking, were often far- 
fetched and contradictory. The interests and activities of indi- 
viduals, unlike the cells in a living organism, are not exhausted in 
the life of the state. Their motives cannot be controlled by it and 
their entire spiritual being is independent. . Human beings have 
a distinct life and volition of their own, quite different from the 
parts of a living organism. The will of the state is not identical 
with the wills of its component units. 

Moreover, in the higher forms of organism there is a tendency 
for the control of the whole over its parts to increase in scope and in 
exactness. In the state, political progress may demand along some 
lines an increasing sphere of free individual action. Finally, in the 
organism the laws of evolution are followed intuitively. Its growth 
can be influenced but little by conscious purpose. The growth of 
the state is, in large measure, capable of deliberate direction. Men 
in society are conscious of their corporate existence and can, 
by taking thought, control to a considerable degree the direction 
of their progress. None of the valuable contributions of the theory 
demanded the assumption that the state is an actual organism. 
And the organic conception of the state contained the grave danger 
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of magnifying the state as an end in itself, and of losing sight of the 
fact that the purpose of its existence is the well-being of its in- 
dividual members. 
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CHAPTER XiVl. 

THEOBT OP THE PEDERAL STATE. 

1. Development op the Federal Idea, 

A tendency toward the integration of political units, broken oc- 
casionally by periods of disintegration, is clearly marked in politi- 
cal evolution. Unification resulted partly from the efforts of power- 
ful staples to incorporate their neighbors, partly from the tendency 
of neighboring states to associate for purposes of defense and for 
the furthering of common interests. The governmental forms that 
resulted from unification were of two main types. 

The first type was the result of complete fusion, the combining 
units being merged into a single organization. Sometimes this 
took place voluntarily and peacefully when a spirit of nationality 
was well developed and local differences were slight, as in the 
case of England and Scotland, or more recently, in the formation 
of the Kingdom of Italy. Usually it resulted tiom conquest and 
expansion, as a more powerful state extended its boundaries, re- 
gardless of the wishes of the peoples that it incorporated and at 
the expense of their local political organization. Such was the 
formation of the Roman Empire and of the French kingdom. By 
both of these processes states with unitary governments were 
formed. The component parts either lost their identity completely 
or became mere districts of aclministration subordinated legally to 
the authority of the central government. 

The second type arose when states whose nationality or situa- 
tion was such as to make union desirable, but whose local differ- 
ences were too nearly equal to make conquest possible. The com- 
ponent parts retained their governments, with authority over cer- 
tain matters, but gave up control over other matters to a central 
government created for the purpose. If the individual members 
retained their sovereignty and set up the central government as 
their agent, the union was a confederation. If the union formed 
a single sovereign state, with a constitutional adjustment of powers 
between the central government and the governments of the former 
states, the new state was a federation. 

413 
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Among the ancient Greeks confederations were numerous the 
Achaean League almost approaching the federal type. The early 
Italian cities also formed confederations, though not so well organ- 
ized as those of the Greeks. During the medieval period the Ehenish 
Confederation, the Hanseatic League, and the Holy Homan Empire 
were esnmples. The Swiss cantons and the Dutch proWees formed 
confederations that lasted for centuries ; the American states after 
winning their independence, and the German kingdoms and prin- 
cipalities after the Congress of Vienna formed confederations previ- 
ous to their final unification.' The confederation was, however, 
essentially an international relationship. Its government rested 
upon treaty agreements among sovereign states. The League of 
Nations is the only important existing confederation. 

The formation of the United States by the adoption of the 
constitution of 1789, the creation of the Swiss union under the 
constitutions of 1848 and 1874, and the establishment-of the Ger- 
man Empire under the constitution of 1871, marked the rise of 
the new type of federal state and gave to political theory the task 
of explaining and interpreting this phenomenon. All of these 
federations were “developments from earlier forms of association, 
in which the individual communities had enjoyed, nominally at 
least, the possession of sovereign prerogatives. All were constructed 
upon principles of compromise, combining as far as possible the 
autonomy of the members with the supremacy and effectiveness of 
the union as a whole. All had a double set of organizations and 
a double hierarchy of powers — one for the central or federal gov- 
ernment and one for the local government. In all provision was 
made for the exercise of large powers by the central government, 
but at the same time the localities were carefully protected in their 
control over a great field of governmental activity. And in all the 
relation between central and local authority presented problems of 
so perplexing a nature as to stimulate greatly the development of 
theories regarding the nature and location of the ultimate political 
power.’ 

In the United States there was general agreement on the in- 
ternal theory of popular sovereignty; in Germany, the necessity 
of reconciling the theory of monarchy with that of constitutional 
democracy complicated the problem of locating sovereignty within 
the union as a whole. In the United States there was little at- 

>C. E. Merriam, Eistorg of fhe Theory of Sovereignty since Sonsseav, 
158 - 9 . . 
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tempt to define dearly, at the time of the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, the exact nature of the union that had been formed. Not 
’until controversies arose between federal and state powers was the 
nature of a federal state given much attention. On the continent, 
where federation came later and had the benefit of AmPT-iniiTi ex- 
perience, the theory of the federal state was worked out with more 
elaborate analysis and more philosophic method. 

2. Amkbican Theories op Federal GkivEENMENi. 

During the early part of the Revolutionary "War there was, of 
necessity, a strong sentiment of national unity among the thirteen 
American states, :and the Continental Congress exercised large 
powers. "When independence was assured the spirit of particu- 
larism gained ground, and the Articles of Confederation of 1781 
reflected local jealousies and the fear of strong government. The 
failure of the Confederation showed the necessity for a govern- 
ment with larger powers, and a reaction . toward national unity 
was noticeable. At the same time, the states were unwilling to 
give up their existence as political communities. The political 
thought of the time associated liberty with local self-government 
and feared centralization as tending toward tyranny. The con- 
stitution and the theories that were put forward in its support did 
not clearly define the nature of the new American state. . IJltimate 
authority was believed to reside in the people, but whether of the 
states separately or of the states collectively was not answered. 
The Americans of that day realized that they were forming a new 
type of government and considered it neither a confederation nor 
a national state. It was a ‘ ‘ compound republic, ” with a sovereignty 
divided between the states and the union. The term “sovereignty” 
was carefully omitted from the constitution, and the real issue 
was deliberately avoided. 

The doctrine of divided sovereignty was generally accepted for 
more than a generation after the adoption of the constitution. 
The Federalist frequently suggested the division of sovereign 
power.^ It was generally believed that the states had given up a 
part of their sovereignty and retained the remainder. Neither the 
nation nor the state was supreme; both were limited. The Su- 
preme Court = stated that “the United States are sovereign as to 
all the powers of government actually surrendered. Bach state 

'■See Nos. 4. 9, 31, 39. 

*In Ghisholin v. Georgia (1792), 2 Dallas, 435. 
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in the Union is sovereign as to all the power reserved.” James 
Madison said “It is diflScult to argue intelligibly concerning the 
compound system of government in the United l^ates without ad- 
mitting the divisibility of sovereignty.”^ The Americans HiBHlr.i | 
the European theory of absolute sovereignty. They believed that 
a wide distribution of sovereign powers throughout the state safe- 
guarded liberty. Nathaniel Chipman concluded that “the opinion 
formerly entertained that the sovereignty of a state was a sort of 
indivisible essence, a power absolute, uncontrolled and uncon- 
trollable, has been corrected in modem times. Experience has 
shown it capable of dhosion.”® 

The American theory of divided sovereignly exercised an in- 
fluence on European discussion through the work of De Tocqne. 
viUe.“ He accepted the idea of two separate sovereignties, one in 
the union, the other in the states. The sovereignty of the union was 
represented in the House of Representatives; that of the states, 
in the Senate. Tocqueville believ^ that such a system was feasible 
for an isolated country like the United States, but that it would 
be impracticable for the military monarchies of Europe. The 
American system was unique. It was demonstrating the possibility 
of democracy over a large area; its double sovereignty was an 
additional illustration of the peculiar adaptability of republican in- 
stitutions. 

The doctrine of social contract was usually applied to meet 
the arguments of those who put forward the right of a single state 
to secede or to nullify an act of the national government.* It was 
held that government derived its powers from the consent of the 
governed and that the union was a compact. The states had con- 
tracted to form the national government. The contract bound all 
equally; it must be interpreted by the majority. A one-sided 
repudiation was unreasonable; a single state could not withdraw 
without consulting its fellow-states. 

When slavery became a national issue and intensified the con- 
flict between nationalism and particularism, the compromise theory 
of divided sovereignty was replaced by rigid dogmas of state sov- 
ereignty on the one hand and national supremacy on the other. The 
doctrine of states’ rights had appeared from time to time as the 


VoL IV, 394. 

"PftBctples of Govenvment (1833), 273. 

• See above, Ch. xxii, Sec. 3. 

\ *See Madison, Works^ Vol. IV, 63; JacliBon, Message 
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weapon of the minority party in the United States. It argued that 
the states, like individuals, possessed natural rights, and that 
they had the right to withdraw from the union they had formed 
if they were oppressed or if the contract was broken by usurpa- 
tion of power by the national government. This doctrine was im- 
plied in the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions (1798-9) prepared 
by Jefferson and Madison, was put forward in the resolutions 
adopted by the Hartford Convention in 1815, and was clearly stated 
by the Virginia jurist, H. St. George Tucker.* He argued that 
the states had the same natural right to overthrow the federal 
union if it interfered with their share of sovereignty that the in- 
dividual had to resist an oppressive political system. 

The finally accepted form of the states’ rights theory was made 
by John C. Calhoun (1782-1850).® Calhoun repudiated the theory of 
social contract and insisted upon the indivisibility of sovereignty. 
He taught that government arose naturally because of the necessity 
of restraining the selfish interests of individuals. The written con- 
stitution, in turn, was a device for checking the selfish tendencies 
of government. Calhoun believed that ultimate sovereignty in the 
United States resided in the people of the separate states, as organ- 
ized in their constitutional conventions; The states were originally 
sovereign and had formed the union by ceding to the national gov- 
ernment certain powers which they could at any time withdraw. 
They might at any time assert their sovereign prerogative and 
secede from the union. Calhoun and his followers® denied that 
sovereignty was the sum of a number of divided powers. They 
viewed it as the will of the state, which could not be divided with- 
out being destroyed. The states, therefore, could not give up part 
of their sovereignty and retain the remainder. At the same time, 
Calhoun feared the tyranny of the majority which might result 
from unlimited popular sovereignty and desired to place checks 
upon the unrestrained exercise of governing power. He argued 
for a “concurrent” rather than a “numerical" majority. On 
the basis of this principle he argued the right of any state to 


> Commentaries on Blackstone (1803). _ 

•Disquisition on Government; Discourse on the Constitution ana Govern- 
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nullify an action of the federal government. If, however, three- 
fourths of the states upheld the federal government, the nullify- 
ing state must yield or withdraw from the union. 

The nationalist theory, which arose in opposition to that of 
states’ rights, also attacked the doctrine of divided sovereignty. 
It argued that the constitution was not a compact among the 
states, hut a law made by the people of the whole country. It was 
the supreme law of the land. The union was not a treaty relation 
which might be broken, hut an indissoluble agreement which, once 
made, could not he questioned by any state without revolution. 
This doctrine was put forward by Judge Joseph Story ^ and was 
championed by Daniel "Webster.* 

An impetus to the nationalist movement was given by the writ- 
ings of Francis Lieber,* in which was stated the German doctrine 
of sovereignty resulting from the growth of a unified national 
organism. A homogeneous people, occupying a coherent territory, 
formed a real person; and sovereignty resided in this corporate 
body politic. This doctrine, which viewed sovereignty as indivisible 
and as residing in the people, but which viewed the people less as 
an artificial aggregation and more as an organic and evolutionary 
unit, seemed to coincide with the actual historical development of 
the United States and gained rapid acceptance * after the test of 
arms had destroyed the theory of states’ rights. The growth of 
nationalist spirit in Europe, represented in the unification of 
Germany and Italy, strengthened this idea and emphasized the 
tendency to examine the social, economic, and political forces that 
make up the life of a state. 

Later American writers ' on the federal state upheld the theory 
of absolute and indivisible legal sovereignty, and of the legal nature 
of the American constitution, hut they made a clear distinction 
between state and government and admitted the possibility of 
dividing governmental powers between the commonwealths and 
the union and among the various organs of government. Federal- 
ism became, therefore, merely a device of government. The or- 

^ Commentaries on the Constitution (1833)i 
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ganization of the state behind the government by means of a con- 
stitution which could not be amended by ordinary legal process, and 
the safeguarding of the constitution against the government by 
means of a supreme court with the right to declare laws uncon- 
stitutional, were considered unique contributions of the American 
state to political methods. 

3. Eubopean Theories op Federal Government. 

The Swiss and German federal unions, like that of the United 
States, were preceded by confederations in which the separate sov- 
ereignty of the component members was carefully safeguarded. 
The German Confederation of 1815 was expressly termed an inter- 
national association. Even the Swiss constitution of 1848 stated 
that “the Cantons are sovereign in so far as their sovereignty 
is not limited by the Federal Constitution.’’ The spirit of particu- 
larism was too strong in both countries .to permit union under a 
theory of absolute and indivisible sovereignty, Toqueville’s de- 
scription of the American constitutional ^tem made the compro- 
mise theory of sovereignty familiar in Europe, and the conception 
of a limited and divided sovereignly in a federal state {Bwndes~ 
stoat) made possible the process of unification. 

The theory of divided sovereignty was urged in Germany by 
the historian, Georg 'Waltz.' He believed that in a federal state 
sovereignty might be limited in extent without destroying its na- 
ture. There might be two sovereignties in the state, each supreme 
within its own limited sphere. The central government might have 
its particular sphere of operation; the governments of the members 
of the state might have theirs. Each' would possess sovereignty 
within its range of activity. This doctrine was accepted by many 
German and Swiss publicists * who believed that it offered a solu- 
tion to the problem of reconciling the spirit of' nationalism with 
that of local patriotism. 

As in America, the theory of divided sovereignty was destroyed 
by the course of events. Successful unification emphasized the au- 
thority of the central government, and at the same time made it 
important to define clearly the respective s^iheres of jurisdiction of 
the central and the local authorities. The doctrine gained head- 

*Grw\4mge *r PolUilt (1862). The tneoiy was first stated by him in 
the Allgemeine Uonatschrift in-lSSS, 
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way that sovereignty resided in-the power that had the legal com- 
petence to determine the jurisdiction of the various governments. 
This “ Kompetene-Kompeiem” theory found sovereignty in the 
constitution-making power, which was considered superior to both 
central and local governments, and which determined the limit of 
authority for all organs of government in the state. This doctrine 
was put forward by Georg Meyer,’- Albert Haenel,“ and Paul 
Laband.® They restored the idea of indivisible sovereignty and 
defined it as “legal self-determination of jurisdiction.” The prac- 
tical effect of this theory was to destroy the sovereignty of the com- 
ponent members in the union and to make the union the real 
sovereign. 

A modification of this theory laid emphasis rather on the manner 
by which a state might be legally bound. It held that sovereignty 
implied that a state was legally bound only by its own will.* This 
doctrine admitted limitations on absolute lawmaking authority, self- 
imposed by tbe state in its constitution. It admitted- international 
limitations self-imposed by treaty agreements. It also tended to 
support the central authority in the federal state. 

The states’ rights theory had, however, its defenders in Ger- 
many. Influenced by the arguments of Calhoun, Max Seydel' 
attacked the theory of divided sovereignty. He argued that the 
so-called federal state must be either a unitary state in which the 
former sovereignties had ceased to exist or an association of sov- 
ereign states. He held that sovereignty was essential to the state 
and that by, its nature it was indivisible. He argued in favor of 
the unimpaired sovereignty of the states that liad combined to 
form the German Empire. The strength of his arguments in favor 
of indivisible sovereignty actually furthered the growth of the 
nationalistic idea. 

Several important developments in political theory arose from 
the doctrines of sovereignty that accompanied the formation of 
continental federations. One was the conception that sovereignty 
and statehood were not inseparably bound together. Prom the 
time of Bodin the possession of supreme power had been considered 

^ Gntndffuffe d6s norddiuisohen Sundcsrcchts (18C8) ; Siaat^cchtlichc 
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^Studien sum deutschen Staatsrechtc (1873). 

*1)08 Staatsrecht des deutschen Bcichcs (1876). 

* Georg Jellinck, Die Sechtiie?ie Natur der Stoatcnvertrdge (1880) ; Gesets 
uud Verordnung (1887). . 

^Der Bundesstaatsoegrifft in Tuhinger Zeitsschvift 0872); Grundsuge 
einer allgcmeinen Staatslehre (1873). 
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the essential characteristic of the state, and this theory had been 
strengthened in (Jennany by the idealists, with their exalted con- 
ception of the majesty of the state. When these states combined 
into a federation, the dominant theory agreed that they had lost 
their sovereignty. The spirit of particularism was, however, un- 
willing to admit that they had given up their statehood. Accord- 
ingly, the idea of a non-sovereign state was developed.* A state 
was defined as a political community with the authority to perform 
governmental functions according to its own constitution and laws. 
States might be sovereign, if subject to no higher power ; or non- 
sovereign, if limited by a political superior. The members of a 
federation were thus non-sovereign states. This concept was also 
useful in defining the position of other semi-sovereign political 
xmits in Europe, such as the Balkan states. The doctrine that 
sovereignty is not essential to statehood was generally accepted in 
Germany. Some writers even went so far as to attempt to eliminate 
entirely the- concept of sovereignty from political science.* 

The idea of a non-sovereign state was also useful in international 
law. The theory of sovereignty as internal supremacy and external 
independence and equality met serious difficulties when applied 
to the complicated relationships and dependencies of international 
relations. International lawyers had long been inclined to admit 
the possibility of a non-sovereign state.' They insisted that no 
community is wholly independent of other political societies, and 
that none is absolutely sovereign. They viewed sovereignty as a 
collection of powers, some of which might be taken away without 
destroying the statehood of their former possessor. Sovereignty 
in its external relations was thus relative, being possessed in various 
degrees by different states. This doctrine, drawn from the actual 
conditions that existed in the world of international arrangements, 
strengthened the idea of non-sovereign and semi-sovereign states, 
and led to a distinction between sovereignty in its internal and its 
external aspects.' The former dealt with the relation of a state to 
the individuals and associations within it; the latter dealt with the 

*By Meyer and Lnband, See also Jellinek, Lehre von den Stontenver- 
hindungcn (1882). . . 

^lliiao PreuBs. Gcmcindc, Stent, Seieh (1889). Per a similar tendenq?’ 
in the United States, see P. Bliss, On Sovereignty ^885). 

•J. .1. Moser, BeitrSge au dem neuesten cunpitisclicn Von-errecM (hil- 
80) ; G. F. de Martens, Pricis du Droit dcs Gens modemc de J’Europe (1788 ) ; 
C. Calve, Lc droit international (1867). . , r 

* See B. T. Crane, The State in Constitvtional and International Late. 
J. H. U. Stndios, Series XXV, Nos. 6-7 (1907). 
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relation of a state to other states. On the basis of this distinction it 
was argued that a state might possess both internal and external 
sovereignty, or might possess either without the other. The ex- 
istence of neutralized states, protectorates, self-governing colonies, 
and the members of federal states, as well as the demand for 
recognition of associations within the state, have compelled a re- 
examination of the whole theory of sovereignty. 
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CHAPTER XXVll. 

THEOBIES OP NATIONAiaSM, IMPEMALKM, AND nTOEBNATIONALISM. 

1. The TflEOKy op Nahonausm. 

The most potent influence on the political development of the 
nineteenth century was exerted by the ideals of liberalism and 
of nationalism. Liberalism wished to secnre in each state a written 
constitution, a representative assembly, and a considerable degree 
of popular control in government. In the first half of the century 
it was associated with individualism and laid emphasis upon bills 
of rights. It desired freedom from state interference and control. 
In the second half of the century the socialistic ideal of state regu- 
lation in the interests of general welfare gained ground. National- 
ism emphasized the independence of the sovereign state and led 
to individualism in international relations. The uncontrolled am- 
bitions and rivalries of the national states resulted in the colonial 
and commercial expansion of modem imperialism. Agaiost the 
international anarchy that resulted from this system, appeared a 
strong revival of the ideal of internationalism, of world o^aniza- 
tion, and world law. 

The combination of the idea of sovereignty wi'Ch the theory of 
revolutionary rights created the concept of nationalism. The inde- 
pendence of the sovereign state was associated with the right of 
its people to control their own government; and the doctrine 
arose that every group that was sufficiently distinct and permanent 
to have a national character should be permitted to direct its own 
political destiny. The theory, especially prominent among Ger- 
man thinkers, that the state was a person or an organism, strength- 
ened this idea, since it seemed logical that a people, gradually 
developing national similarities and a feeling of unity, should 
possess the characteristics of a corporate legal entity. "Writers such 
as Waifs, Stahl, and Bluntschli, insisted upon the real personality 
of a national, political group. 

National differences began to emerge at the time of the Renais- 
sance. During the medieval period, the Roman ideal of unity in 
language, religion, law, and government persisted, but by the 
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fifteenth century the influence of the geographic features of Europe 
the development of local dialects into modern languages, .and the 
realization of common customs, interests, and tractions began to 
separate the peoples of Europe into distinct nations. Maehiavelli 
was the first nationalist of the modem type. He was willing to 
have his city merged into a single Italian state, and he dreamed 
of a united Italian commonwealth which should be strong enough 
to withstand the attacks of the French and the Spanish barbarians. 
Later, the Reformation, resulting from the restlessness of the 
northern peoples under the medieval ecclesiastical system, added 
differences in religion and intensified the national divergence. Peo-' 
pies who possessed the right of self-determination in reli^on nat- 
urally wanted the same privilege in politics. The rise of a national 
spirit in the Dutch Republic had a strong religious basis. Groups 
that lived in continuous contact and that passed through com- 
mon experiences developed a consciousness of purpose, expressed 
in their institutions and in their literature. They had in common 
a memory and an ideal, and this feeling of subjective unity made 
them a nation. 

Nationalism existed as a subconscious sentiment until the close 
of the eighteenth century. It was recognized as a political fact at 
the partition of Poland in 1772. It was suggested in the oratory 
of Patrick Henry and Thomas Paine at the time of the American 
Revolution. Jefferson, in the Declaration of Independence, spoke 
of a people assuming among the powers of the earth the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s 
God entitled them. Hamilton, in the FederaUsi, said that a nation 
without a national government is an awful spectacle. 

The effort of Napoleon to bring Europe under French domina- 
tion gave a marked stimulns to national feeling. His military vic- 
tories and defeats left a heritage of glory and sacrifice which inten- 
sified the sentiment of nationality in France. His attacks on neigh- 
boring peoples stimulated their national spirit, especially in Spain 
and the German states, where his aggressions finally provoked popu- 
lar uprisings. The Congress of Vienna stressed national and his- 
torical traditions and professed respect for national wishes in fix- 
ing boundary lines, although the territorial arrangements actually 
made violated the ideals professed. 

The following half-century was marked by wars and revolu- 
tions in which the desire for national independence or nationaj 
unification was prominent. The revolt of the Greeks against the 
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Turis in 1821 gave a stimulus to nationalism along historical and 
sentimental lines, and received support from liberals in Europe 
and in America. The separation of the Belgians from the Dutch 
in 1830 and the effort of the Poles to win independence from Russia 
in 1831 manifested the same feeling. The revolutions of 1848 
represented national aspirations in all parts of Europe, demanding 
either national autonomy from the control of an alien government 
or national unification of formerly separated groups. By 1848 
nationalism had become a definite political ideal, from which the 
dogma of the self-determination of nations naturally resulted. 

Since 1870 nationalism has achieved marked political success. 
By a policy of blood and iron, Bismarck unified Germany, although 
the Germans in Austria were eicluded. In Italy, Cavour, with less 
bloodshed, though with no less diplomatic skill, created a united 
Italy. In Hungary, the nationalists, by taking advantage of the 
difficulties of Austria, secured a large decree of autonomy. 

The national aspirations of the revolutions of 1848 were con- 
trolled largely by sentiment and emotion, and were in the main 
unsuccessful. Their ideals appeared in the writings and speeches 
of poets, orators, and teachers, such as Kossuth in Hungary, 
Lamartine in Prance, Dahlmaim and Waits in Germany, and 
Mazzini in Italy. The greatest achievements of nationalism, the 
unification of Italy and Germany and the preservation of union 
in the United States, were the work of practical statesmen, such as 
Bismarck, Cavour, and Lincoln, who subordinated sentimental 
to practical considerations. 

Unsatisfied national aspirations were an important cause of the 
Great War; and the Peace of Versailles redrew the map of Europe 
on national lines. Prance and Denmark regained their lost prov- 
inces. Italy filled out her natural frontiers. The Greeks were re- 
united. Poland was re&tablished ; and the Czechs and Jugoslavic 
peoples were set up as states. Great Britain gave greater autonomy 
to her self-governing colonies, established a free state in Ireland, 
and recognized in some measure the nationalistic aspirations in In- 
dia and Egypt. Zionism was given a strong stimulus, and provision 
was made for a Jewish national center in Palestine. In the recent 
stimulus of national spirit, Woodrow Wilson, Venizelos, and 
Masaryk took leading parts. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, nationalism was 
revolutionary and democratic. It expressed popular revolt against 
territorial adjustments based on dynastic considerations. In the 
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later part of the century, nationalism was constructive, controlled 
by the governments rather than by the people, and it often attacked 
the liberal and popular elements in the state. The conception of 
nationality as an expression of popular will was largely replaced 
by the belief in a manifest destiny based upon racial, geographic 
and historical unity. Accordingly, nationalism became aggressive; 
and the idea arose that nations should fill out their natural 
boundaries, should assimilate their various elements, and should 
extend their culture over inferior peoples. Nationalism thus led 
to paternalism and autocracy in government and to imperialism 
and international hostility in world affairs. 

Among the orators and writers who took a leading part in the 
devdopment of the theory of nationality, may be mentioned Fichte,' 
Savigny,* Dahlraann,’ and Bluntschli* in Germany; Mazzini' in 
Italy; Szechenyi and Kossuth in Hungary; Palaeky ' in Bohemia; 
Benan ' in France ; 0 ’Connell in Ireland ; and Calhoun, Mulford,’ 
Lieber,® and Burgess “ in the United States. 

Some writers gave chief attention to tlie unity that was created 
by similarity of race, language, and institutions. They viewed 
the nation as an ethnic unit, as a group of people held together 
by biological and psychological ties. Fichte, for example, argued 
that men are shaped by language, and that the purity of the Ger- 
man tongue made the Germans superior to other peoples whose 
languages contained more diverse elements. The Pan-Slav and 
the Fan-German movements had a racial and linguistic basis. 
Savigny found in national law a revelation of the inner unity of 
the group. 

Other writers gave attention to the influence of the physical 
environment, and argued that nations coincided with geographic 
units and should seek natural boundaries. In his earlier writings, 
Fichte expressed the opinion that a state should possess such boun- 

^Addresses io the German Natiorif in Werko, Bd. VII (1807-8). 

dcs heutiffcn rdmischen Bechts, Bnnd I, Secs. 7-10 (184049). 

•JDie PolitiJSf Secs. G-7 (1835). 

* Theory of the State, Bk, n, Ghs. I-VI, trans. by Eitchie, Matheson and 
Lodge (2d ed., 1892). 

“ Manifesto of Young Italy (1831). See his Bssays, trana. by T. Okey 
(London, 1894). 

"History of the Bohemian People (1836*1848). 

» Qu*eat’Ce q*unc Nation! (1882), in Discours et Conf&rencca, 277. 

*The Nation (1870). , _ 

•Tragmente of Political Science on Nationalism and Internationalism 
ri86Sl 

’‘FoUtieal Science and Comparative Conetitvtional Law, Vol. I, Part L 
Bk. I (1890). 
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daries as would mate it economically independent. This idea has 
been important in political thought to the present day. Hegel sug- 
gested that a clearly defined geographic unit tends to be the abode 
of a state ; and Burgess laid much stress upon the coincidence of 
political and geographic divisions in Europe.^ Pan-Amerieanism is 
based on geographic propinquity and commercial interests rather 
than on racial or linguistic similarity. 

Modern writers, influenced by the study of history, by the 
theory of evolution, and by the rise of social psychology, give less 
attention to the influence of race and geography, and lay chief 
stress upon the gradual development of a spiritual unity resulting 
from common experience and tradition and from political unity 
and patriotism. They emphasize feeling and will as the essential 
elements in nationality. Renan pointed out that nations are com- 
posed of mixed races and speak different languages. He believed 
that community of interests makes a customs-union, not a nation, 
and that the attempt to secure natural geographic boundaries leads 
to endless war.s. He found the essence of a nation in a common 
memory of suffering or of achic\*cment, and in a conscious desire 
of a people to live together and to transmit their inheritance. 

The relation of the theory of nationalism to the existence of 
minor nationalities within a state leads to two opposing points 
of view. Prom the standpoint of the minority group, a clmm 
of autonomy or self-determination may be made. This was (he 
attitude of the supporters of states’ rights in America, of the 
partioularists in Germany, of the Irish Nationalists, and of the 
small nations of Europe at the close of the Great War. The argu- 
ment of Calhoun that the will of a community should determine its 
political status was generally put forward to support this position. 
On the other hand, the majority may use the nationalist idea in 
their effort to assimilate or subordinate the minority and to secure 
homogeneity and unity. Stahl in Germany and Mulford in Amer- 
ica argued that the effort of a minority group within the state 
to secure political recognition violated the natural moral order. 
They held that a population of ethnic unity living in a dearly 
defined geographic area, was divinely ordained to be a state, and 
they justified the efforts of states to secure internal unity, even 
against the wishes of a considerable part of their population. 

‘Recent books on gcogrnpliic frontiers include C. B. Pawcott, f^onifers, a 
Study in Political Geography! L. W. Bydo, Some Procters o/Zomowois; 
T. H. Holdicli, Folitieal Fronticre oui SounSary ilaking; Lord Cnizon, Pron- 
ticri; J. Patigricvo, Geography and World Power. 
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Some ■writers * have denied that there is any essential connection 
between nationality and political organization. They argue that 
nationality, like religion, is subjective, a condition of mind, a ivay 
of thinking and feeling, whereas government and law deal with out- 
ward acts and relations. They see no reason why diverse nationali- 
ties should not exist side by side under a common political organi- 
zation, provided no attempt is made to persecute minorities or to 
secure uniformity by coercion. They even argue that multi-na- 
tional states, such as Switzerland and the United States, are more 
free than those of marked national unity. They, have no sympathy 
either -with the principle that each nation should form an inde- 
pendent political unit or with the efforts to secure national uni- 
formily within existing states. They point out that nationalism 
narrows the political outlook, creates chau'vinism and group hos- 
tilities, and leads weak states to an indifferent provincialism and 
strong states to an aggressive imperialism. They believe that a 
diversity of cultures is desirable and that each people should 
develop its own national genius along non-political lines. 

2. The THEouy of Impebialibm 

The belief that a state must grow or perish has been widely held 
by political philosophers, and has been frequently acted upon by 
practical statesmen. Sometimes, as in the case of Alexander's 
empire, expansion was the result of a definite policy of conquest. 
Sometimes, as in the expansion of Rome and of the British Empire, 
it resulted 'without any definite policy of aggrandizement, and even 
in opposition to a strong party in the state. In ancient times 
states expanded, usually as a result of force, in order to prevent at- 
tacks on their frontiers, to increase their military strength, to secure 
tribute, or to extend their ci-vilization and religion. The result 
was a centralized and autocratic system, with authority centering 
in the capital and with the interests of the provinces distinctly 
subordinated. The effort of Napoleon was a modem attempt to 
re'vive the ancient ideal of world empire. 

In the Middle Ages the imperial ideal survived, but the medieval 
empire was a ghost that had no actual existence. At the close of 
the- Middle Ages, MachiaveUi taught that states should deliberately 
adopt a policy of expansion. Modern imperialism began with the 
revival of commerce and ■with the strong missionary spirit of the 

* For example, Ii. Gumplowioz, Allgemeine StaatsrecM, 115 ff. ; Lord Aotoa, 
"Essay on Nationality; A. E. Zimmerxi, Nationality and Government^ Ghs. il-W. 
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Reformation period. It was given a marked stimulus by the dis^ 
covcry of tlic now world. It uras furthered by the mercantile 
theory which was dominant during the seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth ccnturic.s; and it reached its clima.v in the partitioning of the 
earth among the great powers, especially during the pa.st century. 
It was the outcome of the colonization of unoccupied areas bj’ the 
growing population of Europe, of the efforts of the church to 
christianize heathen, of the commercial rivalries and competition 
for markets, raw materials, and financial investment that followed 
the Industrial Revolution, and of the desire of states to possess 
strategic military and naval positions. It led to the creation of 
colonial dependencies, protectorates, .and spheres of influence. 

The thcoiy of modem imperialism has been closely associated 
with the idea of nationalism, since states believed in the superiority 
of their own rnlturc and in the dc-^irability of extending it to 
inferior peoples. It has also been associated with the doctrine 
of militarism, since succc-ssful expansion demanded powerful armies 
and navies. A realization of the importance of sea power was an 
important clement in the political thought of the past halt-ccntnty.‘ 
At present, control of the air is considered of prime importance. 

The supporters of imperialism argue that the forces that pro- 
duce it are natural and incvit.alile; that it is a distinct advantage 
to faring wide areas under peace and uniform law; and that a broad, 
cnsmoimlit.an point of view is preferable to a narrow provincialism. 
Sometimes they claim superiority for their own national culture, 
and justify its extension, by force if ncco.ssary, over inferior 
peoples. 

The English have been the chief expansionist people of modern 
timc.«. While the Hrifisli Empire resulted in part from an effort 
to secure frontiers and to find land for surplus population, it was 
in the main the work of energetic commercial Englishmen whom 
the state reluctantly followed. A strong group of “Little Eng- 
landers” con.'i.stently oiiposcd expansion. Richard Cohden urged 
eommercml expansion without the extension of political frontiers. 
The Tifilitarians and the Manchester School, in general, disliked 
the possession of colonics; the Liberals took little interest in foreign 

'Pee A. T. M.shan, Thr Jnfvnrr nf Sra Foxcer upon nislory (1890); 
7nfiucr.rr‘ of Urn Vo\rrr vpnn Frrnrh Jlrvolutinn nnd Empirr (189 *.) } The 
Tntrrfft of Anrrirn in Sra roirrr fl897); Sea rover ond its 
irfir of JUIS (19J'r,)« TI, C. Bvwater, Sea pnirrr tn the Paeipc (19-1); A. 
TTuTtl an.l II. (German Sea Povrr (laiS); G. A. Ballard, Influence of 

the S>'a on the PoUtieni Jlistori/ of Japan (1921). 
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affairs. The policy of Gladstone opposed the political recognition 
of commercial extension. Modem writers, such as J. A. Hobson' 
and L. T. Hobhonse,* bitterly oppose the imperialist point of view. 
On the other hand, imperialism had had strong supporters. Car- 
lyle, in his 'gospel of hOroes and special missions, was a forerunner 
of imperialism. Cecil Bhodes was moved by a similar romanticism. 
The historian J. E. Seeley * supported expansion as an antidote to 
provincialism. Benjamin Kidd* favored the control of advanced 
over backward peoples. The writings of £[ipling are permeated 
with the spirit of imperialism. 

From the beginnings of American history the military function 
of the state was minimized, a large standing army being regarded 
as a menace to free government. Nevertheless the United States was 
a consistent expansionist nation. During the first half of the nine- 
teenth century the steady westward growth was justified by the 
doctrine of Manifest Destiny,* and by the belief that democracy 
was expanding as well as national boundaries. It was even 
believed that Canada and Mexico would ultimately become a part 
of the United States. At a time when difScnlties had arisen with 
England over the Oregon country, and with Mexico over Texas, 
the New York Herald stated, “Our march is onward for centuries 
to come;’’ and the Washington Union, the administration paper, 
asserted, “The march of the Anglo-Saxon race is onward. They 
must accomplish their destiny, spreading far and wide the great 
principles of self-government, and who shall say how far they 
will prosecute their work.’’ 

From the Civil "War to the war with Spain the clamor for terri- 
torial growth was largely silenced. The purchase of Alaska aroused 
little enthusiasm. But with the acquisition of Porto Eico and the 
Philippines, imperialist sentiment revived. In a message to Con- 
gress, President McKinley said: “The war has brought us new du- 
ties and responsibilities which we must meet and discharge as be- 
comes a great nation on whose growth and career from the begin- 
ning the Euler of Nations has plainly written the high command 
and pledge of civilization. Incidental to our tenure in the Philip- 

^Imperialism (1905). 

* Democracy and Beaotion (1904). 

* The Efcpansion of England (1083). 

'Control of tins Tropics (1898). 

‘E. h. Adams, The Power of Ideals in American Bistory (New Haven, 
1923), Gb. III. 
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pines is the commercial opportunity to ■which American statesman- 
ship cannot be indifferent.” 

This last sentence suggests the difference between early and 
modem American imperialism. The westward movement resulted 
from a desire for land. Recent expansion aimed at commercial and 
financial control, and was largely a result of “dollar diplomacy” 
in 'the Caribbean region, and of the desire to maintain order and 
financial stability on our -frontiers. In this process the Mdnroe Doc- 
trine was expanded and applied. As in the case of England, gov- 
ernment action was invoked to protect the interests of American 
citizens and of American b-nsiness. Writers such as Charles 
Francis Adams * and Carl Schurz * opposed the imperialistic policy 
of the United States on the grounds that it would demoralize 
democracy at home, demand a large army and navy, and embroil 
the United States in world politico. W. 6. Sumner ’ also criticized 
the land-hunger of modern states and the militarism that resulted. 
The expansionist policy of the United States found support in the 
writings of John Piske * and P. H. Giddings.® 

German writers have been the leading exponents of a deliberate 
policy of imperialism in recent years. The unification of Germany 
and her Industrial Revolution came late, when the most desirable 
areas were already appropriated. To meet the needs of her 
rapidly gro-wing population and her expanding business interests, 
a strong school of thinkers urged the necessity of a “place in 
the sun,” and the desirability of colonies and of a strong navy 
in order to secure a share in world commerce. 

Prom the time of Fichte and Hegel, German thought was 
dominated by a mystical and organic conception of the state as a 
super-person, representing the highest form of social evolution and 
the working out of the moral process in history. Accordingly, 
it ascribed to the state a will whose commands cannot be morally 
questioned, justified an extensive sphere of state activity, and con- 
ceived of the state as ha'ving interests and ends distinct from those 
of its individuals. Its welfare was an end in itself ; it was not bound 
by the rules of indiiddual morality, nor was it bound by moral obli- 


^Imperialism (1898). 

’.American Imperialism (1899). 

■’ War and other Mssans (1911); Eartlt Hunger and other Essags (ISIS) 
'American Foliiical Ideas (1911), Ch. ni. 

‘ Democracg and Empire (1900). 
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gations in its relations with other states. Its own life and power 
were paramount. 

These ideas, combined with the strong spirit of German nation- 
ality, which arose after the Napoleonic period and led to the uni- 
fication of the empire, gave rise to the belief that each ethnic 
and political group must make its peculiar contribution to world 
progress. 'When joined to the strong belief in the superiority of 
German culture, the result was a vigorous and aggressive attitude 
which justified conquest and expansion. Besides, many Germans 
adopted the doctrine that in the relations among states the evoln- 
tionary process of struggle for existence and survival of the fittest 
was beneficial. Material power, interpreted in terms of military 
strength, was the criterion of the right to survive. Hence war 
was accepted and praised as a divine agency of human progress. 
The success of Bismarck’s policy of “blood and iron’’ furthered 
this belief. "War was considered to give -a “biologically just de- 
cision’’; it was the “noblest and holiest expression of human activ- 
ity.’’ Since the struggle for existence among states rested upon the 
non-moral basis of physical force, war should be waged without 
moral scruples. It was held that “in the relations between states 
the right of the stronger may be said to be moral.’’ Joined to these 
doctrines was a belief that “small states have no place among 
nations of ripened culture,’’ and that there was moral justification 
for the “organization of Europe under German leadership.’’ 

Among the writers who supported these doctrines were the mili- 
ctary group, Clausewitz,' Bernhardi,' and von der Goltz,’ the econo- 
mists, P. List* and W. Sombart,' the philosopher P. Nietzsche,* 
Prince von Bulow,’’ and especially the historian Heinrich von 
Treitschke (1834-1896).* Treitschke, infinenced chiefiy by Aris- 
totle and by Machiavelli, followed the former in his belief in the 
state as an end in itself, and the latter in his emphasis on the 
value of national unity and might. "The state,” he said, “is the 
highest thing in the eternal society of man.” “Might is at once 
the supreme right, and the dispute as to what is right is decidcti 
by the arbitrament of war.” He strongly urged the desirability 
TTar, trans. by Grahnm (1873), 

* Germany and the Next War, trails, by A, H. Powlea (1914), 

*The Nation in Arms (1900). 

* National System of Political Economy (1841)| trans by J. 8, Nicholson 
(1904). 

* Tier modrrne Kayitalysmns (1902). 

^Thc Will to Power, trnns. by* A. M. Ludovici (1913). 

"^Imperial Germany, trans. by M. Lowonz (1914). 

•Die Foh'tik (1899-1900), trans by B. Dugdalo and T. do BiUe (1915). 
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of securing colonies through successful war. A more moderate and 
ethical argument for German imperialism was put forward hy Dr. 
Paul Rohrbach.^ 

The writings of the German Jurists, while less extreme, also 
tended toward the exaltation of the state. They defined the state 
as a legal person, representing the power of organized constraint. 
They argued that no limits save those self-imposed could be placed 
upon the state, that no legal restraints controlled international re- 
lations, and that war was an instrument of progress and a source of 
the legal order. Those doctrines were put forward by R. vori 
Ihering’ and by Georg Jellinek.’ 

The transition from German nationalism to German imperialism 
is clearly marked in the suggestive works of Oswald Spengler.* 
He revives the theory of a cyclic movement in history; ° and 
believes that western civilization has passed its zenith, and that 
the governing movement of the new a^ is to -be a practical, or- 
ganizing, imperialistic form of socialism controlled by German 
leaders. He rejects world peace and argues that the power of a 
nation to work its will is more important than abstract ideals of 
truth and Justice. 

Militarism received support from many writers. The anthro- 
pologist 'Waitz “ taught that war roused nations from psychical in- 
dolence and lethargy, stimulated effort and invention, and wrought 
cohesion. Bageliot’ believed that European history showed the 
superposition of the more military races over the less military, and 
that war led to the focusing of intelligence, invention, and moral 
sentiment upon the military virtues of dismpline, obedience, 
veracity, and valor. Karl Pearson* defended war in the service 
of natural selection. He argued that mankind must choose either 
race struggle or physical selection through over-population, famine 
and pestilence, W. G. Sumner ° believed that war possesses an edu- 
cative value and allows the elimination or subordination of the 

> aeutsche GedanJie in dcr Wett (1912), trana ns German World 
Policies by B. von Much (1915). 

^ I)cr Zwecl‘ im Jircht (1877). 

^Allgcmeino Staatslehre (1900). . , „ 

* J)cr l/ntcrgaiig dcs Abcndlandcs (1917)5 TTcIf/iis/oriscftc PcrspcW«*cn 
(1920) 

* Many of bis ideas were forealiadowcd in W. M. Flinders Pclrio, Tlic 
Sevolutions of Civilisation (1911). 

* Introduction to Anthropology, 340 ff. 

^Physics and Politics, Ch. ii (1873). 

* Address on TAfv from ihc Standpoint of Science, 

* War and other Essays (1911). 
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unfit. Other supporters of war included Karl Lamprecht * S. R 
Steinmetz,® and Homer Lea.* 

The Austrian sociologists, Ludwig Gumplowicz (1838-1909) ‘ 
and Gustav Ratzenhofer (1842-1904),= influenced no doubt by the 
racial conflicts of their home land, taught that the highest law of 
social development was group self-interest and the struggle for 
group self-maintenance. Races differ, some being superior, some 
inferior. Powerful groups use weak groups for their own ends, 
and a process of gradual absorption takes place. Por this process 
of unification war is the sublime -instrument. Perpetual peace 
is the dream of idealists; amalgamation by struggle is the only 
real thing in history. Social evolution leads toward centraliza- 
tion and unity. The state, as the organization of power, represents 
the highest form of social life. These doctrines led iU the Erection 
of militarism and imperialism, and strengthened the belief that 
certain peoples had a divine mission of expansion and conquest. 

The part played by war, especially in its economic aspects, 
was made the basis for the theory of state origin and development 
worked out by Pranz Oppenheimer.' A modified form of the 
theory of group struggle appeared in the excellent treatise of A. 
P. Bentley.' He viewed society as a complex of competing interest 
groups; and held that the state existed to apply the restraints- and 
limitations necessary to adjust the relations of the other groups. 
TTis work combines the sociological doctrines of Gumplowicz and 
Ratzenhofer with the later work of the group p^chologists. 

3. The Theoey op Intbenationaijsm. 

The theory of nationalism emphasized the differences among 
states, aimed to establish a family of sovereign and independent 
nations, and developed diplomacy, treaties, the principle of the 
balance of power, international arbitration, and warfare as the 
means of settling international differences. The theory of inter- 
nationalism aimed at world unity and world law. In its earlier 
period it looked to the establishment of a world empire; in its 

^Krieg and Knltur (1914). 

= Z)ie Philosophie des Krieges (1907). 

“ The Valor of Ignorance (1909). 

* Eaesenhampf (1883). 

• Wesen and Zweek der Folitik (1893) ; Sociolopische Brl-ennMiss (1898) : 
Sociologie (1907). Tor interpretation of Hatzeahofer, see A. "W. Small 
General Sociology, Parts IV-V (1905). 

•The State, trans. by J. M. Gitterman (1914). 

’ The Process of Government (1908). 
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‘ later period it aimed at international law and world federation. 
Party attempts at world unity reached their climax in the creation 
of the fionian Empire, which for centuries enforced peace and 
law over the civilized world, and which bequeathed to the Middle 
Ages the ideas of the world state and world church that dominated 
European thought until the Benaissance and the Beformation. 
Dante, in his De Monorchia, made an elaborate argument for world 
power. "Weary of factional strife and of warfare among princes 
and cities, he argued for a supreme monarch and a universal law. 
Modem internationalism appeared when the rise of national states 
and of constant warfare among them suggested the need of regu- 
lating international anarchy. 

By the close of the fifteenth century the principle of nationality 
had become firmly establiriied in England, and was making rapid 
progress in Prance and Spain. England, standing outside the 
unitying influences of the Middle Ages, became a well-organized 
national state several centuries before her continental neighbors. 
The Hundred Years’ War aided the Prench kings in their work 
of unifying the Prench state; the secular crusade against the 
Moors aided the consolidation of tiie Spanish kingdom. By the 
sixteenth century the era of independent national states had begun, 
and the constant warfare Of the period between Hapsburg and 
Yalois led men to devise new methods for the regulation of inter- 
national intercourse. 

Borrowing at first an idea familiar to medieval Italy, European 
statesmen sought deliverance from war in the establishment of an 
equilibrium among tlie great powers. This balance of power prov- 
ing ' unstable, a more satisfactory and permanent solution was 
desired. The question of how Protestants and Catholics could live 
together peaceably in the same country also demanded attention. 
Out of this situation the “Great Design’’ of Henry IV ^ had its 
origin. It proposed mutual toleration for Catholic, Calvinist, and 
Lutheran, and suggested a peaceful confederation of western 
Eni’ope into fifteen, states, some of which would be monarchical, 
others republican. Over this confederation the emperor would 
preside, but affairs common to all would be administered by a coun- 
cil of sixty-four delegates representing the component states. Dis- 
putes among the states would be settled by the council, supported 
by an international army and navy. 

' The somewhat .ironical work of his minister Sully, who ^trihuted fte 
original suggestion to Queen Slizabeth of England. See E. E. Halo, xac 
Great Design of Benrg 17 (Boston, 1909). . P 2 
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A further indication of the urgent need of the times for inter- 
national regulation was found in the efforts of Grotius and his 
predecessors to create, on the basis of natural law, a law of nations. 
• The gradual acceptance hy the civilized' world of international law 
the expansion of its provisions, and the increased sanctity of its 
observance marked a distinct forward step in internationalism. In- 
fluenced no doubt by Emerie Gruce,* who proposed a world union 
and international free trade, Grotius urged international arbitra- 
tion and the holding of periodical conferences among the Christian 
states of Europe. 

In the later part of the nineteenth century, when the am- 
bitious schemes of Louis XIV were devastating Europe, 'Wjlliam 
Penn ^ urged the creation of a European parliament, before which 
. international disputes should be brought. In this body the Euro- 
pean sovereignties were to be represented in proportion to their 
national income. States that refused to arbitrate or to abide by 
the award of the international body were to be coerced by joint 
action of the other states. Penn was influenced by his Quaker love 
of peace and of religious toleration. He was also a great admirer 
of the constitution of the United Provinces of Holland. "While 
his ideas exerted little influence in Europe, they were applied 
with excellent results in his colony in America. 

A little later, the Abbe de Saint-Pierre,’ secretary of the 
French plenipotentiary at the Peace of Utrecht, proposed a per- 
petual alliance among the sovereigns of Europe. He favored 
the creation of an international congress composed of delegates 
from each state. This congress was to control a common fund and 
to define cases under which common action might be taken against 
any offending state which refused to submit to the common will. 

As secretary to the French ambassador at Venice during the 
"War of the Austrian Succession, Rousseau was made familiar with 
the intricacies of European diplomacy and with the tyranny of a 
hereditary oligarchy. As editor of Saint-Pierre’s works, he be- 
came familiar with the ideas of the altruistic abb'e. Rousseau was 
a firm believer in peace and suggested the creation of a Federation 
of. Europe.'* In his day, however, all the great powers, with the 

•le Nouveau Cynic (1623), trane. by T. W. Baleli (Philadripbia, 1909). 

^Sssay towards the Present and Future Peace of Europe (1693). lab- 
lishod by tlio Ainoricnn Pence Society (Washin^lon, 1912). 

•ProJet do TraittS povr rendre la pai^c pcrpcturljG (1713). 

* Essny on A Lasting Pcare throvgh the Fedenvtion of Evropo (1761}> 
trans. by C. B. Vauglian (X»ondon, 1917). 
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exception of England, were absolute monarcliies; and Rousseau had 
no confidence in the willinpacss of sueli states to subordinate tbeir 
own independence to a pcncral council or to submit to an inter- 
national anny. The idea of a leasrue of rulers, mutually agreeing 
to maintain one another s territory and one another’s privileged 
pc-ition in their states, did not accord with Rousseau’s doctrine 
of popular sovereignty. Roitssean held, therefore, that a European 
federation could be formed only by violence and revolution, and 
was uncertain whether it was more to be desired or feared. 

,Tcrc-my Hentham was interested in the development of inter- 
national law, and was a bitter opponent of secret diplomacy. He 
believed that the L’nited States had done much to solve the prob- 
lem of peaceful union.* He suggested * a plan for the codification 
of international law, the rwluclion of annaments, the emancipation 
of colonial dependencies, and the establishment of an international 
court. He did not favor the use of force to coerce recalcitrant 
stat''s, believing timt the prc.s.surc of international public opinion 
would Ik suffieient if freedom of the press were guaranteed. 

At tlie close of the < igliteenth century, Immanuel Kant pub- 
li.shed hi® fatKoii"! essay,’ in wbielt he insisted that peace depended 
uiKin til" establishment of representative republican institutions in 
each state, the creation of a law of nations founded on a federa- 
tion of free states, and the c'-tabli'-hmunt of a world citirenship. 
lie thought that economic rea'ons would finally compel reasonable 
men to eliminate war, and that the law of nature would ultimately 
guarantee world unity and perpetual peace, 

A fcv.’ years Inter the Russian Tsar sent a special mission to 
England to propose a rcorganiration of Europe on the lines of a 
Christian eommonwcnlth. This idea took practical shape, at the 
cloc" of IIk ruinous Napoleonic 'Wars, in the Holy Alliance. In 
spite of the fact that many contemporary statesmen were cynical, 
and that the inai-hinery of the alliance w.xs perverted in order to 
suppn.-.ss popular mos'ements, it was the first of the projects of 


■ .'-'iir.rl Iv after l! cnaHiliilional cnnvintfon, Bctijnniin Franlclin wrote to 
a fricr.il in Ki.-rnre; -.ni! you rnrlo-ea llie proiio!.-d neiv Federal Con- 
ftituticn f'.r t!i-«,- .'•tatri. ... If it fjreee,J«, I do not rce nliy you might not 
in KurojM* carry ft-,* projfrt of good Henry the I\th into execution, by form- 
ing ,a F#,lcrnl T'riinn and <tr-e grand Kepiiblic of nil it.s different ^Rlatci and 
Kingdon.?, by means of it like eon\cntion; for vre had nsnny interests to 
rcconeile.'' 

•Frnenents o/ on Fsoty or. fhr Frinriplrr of Ir.lfrr.olwnal Late (liSS), 


in lfort. 1 , Vol. II, siosni}. „ „ o 

‘Project for n I’cr/'cluat Peace (l'S-<), Irons, by al. t. Emilli 
19IJ). 


(XcTT York, 
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organization to secure peace that ■was embodied in an accepted 
scheme. It aimed at the formation of an “indissoluble fraternity,” 
based upon the Christian principles of justice and peace, and 
invited aU powers avowing similar principles to join. It laid the 
foundations of the Concert of Europe and gave a new sanction 
to international law. It created a tradition of common interests 
among nations that has been a powerful factor making for inter- 
nationalism. 

In 1828 the American Peace Society was formed, and in 1840 
William Ladd ‘ made an interesting proposal for the establishment 
of a congress of nations for the adjustment of international disputes 
and for the promotion of universal peace without resort to arms. 
He proposed an international legislature, enforcement by public 
opinion, with an international army for police duty only, and a 
Court of Nations composed of two judges from each state. James 
Lorimer,® who was not a reformer but a member of the established 
order, proposed a world organization under a separate executive ; 
and urged special professional training for its members, so that 
the old diplomatic service might be succeeded by an equally 
dignified international service. 

During the second half of the nineteenth century, a number 
of international administrative unions, such as the Universal Postal 
Union, the Universal Telegraph Union, and the International Metric 
Union, were created for the purpose of regulating economic, social, 
and sanitary matters. These were set up by international agree- 
ment, provision usually being made for the holding of periodic 
international conferences and for the creation of a central ad- 
ministrative o£Sce. Expenses are home by members of the union 
according to a ratio mutually agreed upon. 

Numerous international conferences were held during the cen- 
tury, as a result of which divergent ideas of international law 
and procedure were brought into closer harmony, and a marked 
stimulus was given to the idea of international organization. The 
First Hague Conference of 1899, while failing to make progress 
toward reduction of armaments, created the Hague Tribunal, a list 
of judges from which arbitral boards might be chosen. The 
Second Hague Conference in 1907 made provision for an Inter- 
national Prize Court. The horrors of the Great War revived the 

’In his Essay on a Congress of Nations (1840). As early as 1827 under 
the pseudonym of Fhilanthropus, ladd had suggested tho main outlines of 
his plan. 

^In his Institutes of the Law of Nations (1883). 
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idea of wodd federation and resulted in the creation of a League 
of Nations, with a council, an assembly, a permanent secretariat, 
and a permanent Court of Arbitral Justice. Additional adminis- 
trative unions were set up and various areas were placed under 
international control. At the Washington Conference of 1921-22 
a limitation of naval armaments was agreed to by the leading 
maritime powers. 

Recent political literature has given considerable attention to 
the problem of world organization, and the ideal has received more 
consideration in the realm of practical politics than ever before. 
The early writers on internationalism approached the subject 
mainly from a philosophical and ethical point of view. They laid 
emphasis on the anarchy that existed in international relations, 
on the injustice of war, and its incompatibility with the precepts 
of religion. Recent writers have taken a more scientific and prac- 
tical attitude. They point out the biological evils that result from 
the destruction of the physically fit youth of a nation ; ’ and they 
emphasize the economic chaos that results from wholesale destruc- 
tion of property and labor. They argue that war is unprofitable, 
even to the victor, and that, with the growth of economic inter- 
relation and world-wide financial and commercial organization, the 
interests of all nations demand peace and free intercourse under 
law.* 

The nineteenth century taught liberalism and emphasized indi- 
vidual freedom from state control. It taught nationalism and 
emphasized the sovereign independence of states. This led to in- 
ternational individualism. These teachings resulted in a consider- 
able degree of social and international anarchy. Present tendencies 
are in the opposite direction. They aim to check individualism in 
the state by increasing the powers of government regulation. They 
also aim to check international individualism by placing inter- 
national restrictions upon the sovereign state. Prom one point of 
view these tendencies seem contradictory, since they strengthen 
the internal authority of the state, while weakening its external in- 
dependence. Prom another point of view they are entirely con- 

'For example, D. 8. Jordan, War and the Breed (1915); War and 2Ian- 
hood (1910) ; J. Novicow, ITor ond ite Alleged Benefits (1911) ; P. C. Mitchell, 
Bvolvtion and the War (1915) ; G. Nasmjth, Social Progress and the Bar- 
ttrtntda Theory (1916). , _ -- 

'For example, F. W. Hirst, The Political Economy of War (1915); N. 
Angell, The Great Illusian (1910) ; W. B. Lawson, Modem Wars and War 
Taxes (1913); H. Withers, JTor ond Lombard Street (1915); J. M. Keynes, 
Beonomte Oonseguences of the Peace (1920). 
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sistent, since both aim to bring unregulated and selfish interests 
under social controL 
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CHAPTEB XXVIU. 

FSrCHOLOGICAL HfFLUENCE OS’ FOIJTICAL THOT7SHT. 

L Geseeal Natuee of Pstchological Political Thought. 

DHring the middle period of the nineteenth centnrr, the social 
sciences ivere dominated hy the infinence of biology. The concep- 
tion of evolution iras applied in the study of government and law; 
the methods of the natural sciences were extended to politics; and 
the organic conception of the state was widely held. A materialistio 
view of human development made considerable headway. During 
the later part of the century, however, social theorists turned to 
psychology. They now laid emphasis on mind rather than on 
matter. They approached group life from the point of view of 
group consciousness, and began to study the laws of human nature 
and of human behavior. Instinct and impulse, as well as reason 
and will, found a place in political philosophy. Custom and tradi- 
tion were given much attention. The psychology of c’rowds * and 
of associations was investigated. The nature of public opinion and 
of the influences that affect it was analyzed. 

In a sense political theory had long had a psychological back- 
ground. Hobbes based his doctrines on the assumption that man 
is essentially egoistic and that obedience rests 'upon fear. Sir 
Henry Maine laid emphasis on habit ; Bonssean, on rational consent. 
The Utilitarians believed that hnman action was gnided by a 
Conscious pursuit of pleasure and an avoidance of pain, Comte 
placed great stress on the feelings, especially sympathy and altru- 
ism, and believed that reason was secondary to the affectional aspect 
of the mind. Some writers believed that human nature remained 
always the same; others believed in unlimited possibilities of 
change through education and through improved laws and institu- 
tions. nevertheless, these various generalizations were largely 
assumptions, for little effort has been made to discover the facts of 
h uman character and conduct. 

*The psvdliology of crowds was studied as early as 1840 by doiui Haalop in 
bis Ur.itenal Tendencv io Association in ManMnd. See also F. Galtoi^ I»- 
quirics into Buman Faedllg (1833); P. G. Hameiton, Human Intcreome 
(1883). 
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A number of elements contributed in the second half of the 
nineteenth century to the creation of an atmosphere favorable to 
the psychological point of view. The metaphysical idealism of 
Hegel and the historical positivism of Comte led to the conception 
of the gradual unfolding of a world spirit. The growth of national- 
ism shifted attention to the national spirit of the separate peoples, 
and to the conception of law as a natural expression of this spirit'. 
While the conception of the national soul remained vague and meta- 
physical, it called attention to the psychical background of politi- 
cal institutions and ideals. Some of tbe chief supporters of the 
organic theory viewed the state as a psychic rather than as a 
biological organism.^ ' 

One result of the interest in national spirit was a movement 
for the study of folk psychology, begun as early as 1860 by 
Lazarus and Steinhal,’ and carried on especially by Wilhelm Wundt 
(1832-1920).* The languages, myths, customs, and laws of peoples 
were investigated, and an extensive literature appeared that at- 
tempted to discover the peculiar mental characteristics of races and 
peoples.* Many of these works were filled with easy generaliza- 
tions and were inspired by the desire to magnify the importance 
of a particular nation; nevertlielcss they turned attention to the 
general problem of group psychology. 

The application of the theory of evolution and of the historical 
and comparative metliods to the study of political science led many 
wTiters to investigate the early periods of social growth.' They 
attempted to explain the higher forms of organization as logical 
developments from lower forms. In this process attention was 
given to the important part played by instinct, custom, and tradi- 
tion in the life of primitive groups. This tendency not only 

'See above, Ch. xxv. See. 2. 

*In their 'periodical Zeiiung filr VolTccr'PsychoJoffie end Sprach-Wisseiv- 
sehaft. 

‘Elements of FoXk Psychology, trans. by E. L. Bchaub (1916). 

*!Por example, P. Didoa, Lcs Allemands (1884); Fouilldo, Psychologic du 
pcuple frangais (1898); H. Muaeterborg, The Americans, trans. by B. B. 
Holt, (1904) ; A. Gehiing, Baoial Contrasts (1908) ; J. Gobineau, Essay 
on the Ineguality of the Human Baccs, trans. by A. Collins (1916) ; S. H. 
Chamberlain, The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, trans. by J. Lees 
(1911) ; E. Boutmy, Eliments d’une psychologic politique du peuplc Amiricain 
(1902). , 

•This movement arose largely to oppose the patriarchal theory of Maine. 
The attack was begun by J. J. Baohofen in bis Das Mutterrecht (1860). Ex- 
cellent syntheses of the modem view may be found in R. B. Marett, AnthrO' 
pology (1911); E. H. Lowie, Primitive Society (1920); A. A. Golden- 
weiser. Early Civilisation (1922). See also B. Joaks, The State and the 
Nation (1919). 
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stimTilated the psychological approach, bnt also tended to minimize 
the importance of deliberate lyill and reason, and to emphasize the 
importance of the non-rational elements, such as suggestion and 
imitation, in the mental life of groups. Attention -was directed to 
behavior rather than to introspection in psychology. Many writers 
attached the rationalistic and intellectualistie interpretations of 
social problems, and laid stress on tbe unconscious and instinctive 
factors in social life. The revolutionary movements of the nine- 
teenth century and the concentration of population in large cities 
also called attention to the crowd as an element in modem society. 

The study of psycho-pathology, as developed by Freud, Jung,* 
and others, has thrown conriderable light upon certain phases 
of social existence, such as social unrest and revolution. The 
application of psychology to economic theory, in its investigation 
into the mind of the consumer and its emphasis on value, has 
reacted on political theory. The important part played by propa- 
ganda, in international relations and in internal politics, has led 
to investigations into the nature of public opinion and the methods 
by which it may be influenced. Political parties have also been 
reexamined from a psycholo^cal viewpoint, and the conflict of 
interests in political life has been given attention. As a result of 
these and other causes, efforts in recent years have been directed 
toward a careful and scientific attempt to analyze tbe motives of 
social conduct and to create a science of social psychology. 'While 
•yet in its infancy, this science has already exerted a profound 
influence upon political theory. 

In its emphasis on social unity and the group mind, psychologi- 
cal political thought follows the traditions of the organic theory, 
giving attention to the psychic rather than to the biologic aspects 
of association. In its pragmatic philosophy and its emphasis on 
the actual facts in political life, it follows the Machiavellian tra- 
dition, in opposition to the idealistic and ethical point of view. 
In its efforts to apply the principles and methods of the natural 
sciences to social problems, it also represents the modern tendency 
toward the uniflcation of knowledge. The increased use of statistics 
and of the inductive method show its strong influence. 

The transition from the organic to the psychological concep- 
tion of the state was marked especially in the writings of the 
sociologists and the jurists. Representing the former Guillaume 


' PtychoJogical Types (1923). 
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De Greef^ and Alfred PouiUfie® viewed society as a contractual 
organism and considered the state to be its highest form of associa- 
tion, because in it the voluntary element was greatest. Repre- 
senting the jurists, Gierke and Maitland® viewed the state as 
the coordinator of a number of corporate groups, each of which was 
a psychic personality. From these conceptions it was easy to pass 
to the idea that political obedience grew out of psychological forces 
and that political processes were mainly psychological in nature. 
The work of Bagehot in England first turned political theory 
definitely toward psychology. Following him, French writers were 
for a time most prominent. In recent years, Englidi and Ameri- 
can writers have given much attention to the application of psy- 
chology to poUtica. 

2. PSYOHOLOOICAIi ■ PoLmCAL ThOTTOHT IN ENffliAND. 

The beginning of a distinct psychological method appeared in 
the work of Walter Bagehot (1826-1877).* Although he received 
his stimulus from the work of Darwin, and gave to his book the 
subtitle, “Thoughts on the application of the principles of natural 
selection and inheritance to political society,” his chief contribu- 
tion was along psychological, tather than biological, lines. Bagehot 
held that early society, in order to secure stability and order, 
had to solidify itself within rigid and authoritative custom. This 
process, necessary for the beginnings of civilization, led to stagna- 
tion. Further progress demanded the breaking down of the “cake, 
of custom,” and the adoption of new ideas and institutions. 

Ernphasis was laid on the important part played by imitation in 
both these processes. Desire for success in war was a powerful mo- 
tive in early society, and ideas and methods that proved successful 
were imitated. Other ideas, arising by chance, secured general 
adoption, their rivals being crushed out. Conformity was insisted 
upon;. change was viewed as dangerous and undesirable. A con- 
dition resembling the “status” of Maine ' was the result. In order 
to stop imitation and make progress possible, a new psychological 
force, the instinct for discussion, had to be introduced. A few 
societies were able to break away from the universal domination 
of custom, to permit toleration of opinion, and to postpone action 

^ L^ewlution dcs croyances et dcs doctrines politigues (1895). 

•See above, Ch. xxv, Sec. 4. 

■ Seo above, Cli. xsiv/ Sec. 3. 

* Physics and Politics (1873). 

•See above, Oh. xxtv. Sec. 3. 
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until mature thought had decided disputed issues. Such societies 
became progressive and free, in contrast to the regimentation and 
absolutism characteristic of early peoples. They reached a con- 
dition suggesting the “contract” of Maine.' Spencer’s distinction 
between the military and the industrial types of society is also 
called to mind. 

Bagehot recognized that man could make progress only in co- 
operative groups, that compact groups possessed advantages in the 
social struggle, that custom and imitation enforced by fear "were the 
chief group-making factors in early times, and that variability and 
individuality were essential to progress. His great work was to 
apply the theory of natural selection to the field of social interpre- 
tation, and to lay emphasis on the psychological factors involved 
in the process. 

More recently a group of English writers has given attention 
to' various aspects of the psychological basis of politics. Graham 
Wallas^ (1858 — ) lays stress upon the fact that politics is only 
in a slight degree the product of conscious reason. He argues that 
it is largely a matter of subconscious processes, of habit and 
instinct, of suggestion and imitation. He points out the importance 
of names and symbols, of party shibboleths, and of the emotional 
connotations of political devices. He believes that the art of -poli- 
tics consists largely in the creation of opinion by a deliberate ap- 
peal to non-rational inference and to emotional suggestion. Ac- 
cordingly, great political decisions do not represent a general wiU, 
resulting from clear thought and reason. They are more likely 
to result from a confusion of impulses, inferences, habits, and 
prejudices. The anti-intellectual tendency of this doctrine is obvi- 
ous. In his later writings, WaHas discusses the organization of 
thought and of wiU, and gives more attention to the rational ele- 
ment in political psychology. He lays stress on the importance 
of “social invention” and on deliberate plans for social control and 
direction. He attacks the pluralism and vocationalism of the. 
guild socialists, urges international cooperation, and attempts to 
give a more socialized content to the doctrines of political liberty 
and natural rights. 

Along somewhat different lines, William McDougall (1871 — ) ® 
seeks to find in psychology the key to social phenomena. He op- 

'Etman Nature in Palitiea (1908); Hie Great Society (1914); Our So- 
cial Heritage (1921). 

• Introduction to Social Psychology (1908) ; The Group Htnd fl920). 
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poses the individualistic and static psychology that dealt with 
states of consciousness, and views p^ohology rather as a dynamic 
and social science of conduct and behavior. He criticizes the 
idealists and the Utilitarians who based their theories upon the 
rational faculty of man and upon simple principles and solutions. 
He believes that a sound philosophy must take into consideration 
the whole man and all types of men. It must include all the in- 
stincts and passions and thoughts that make up the mind in its 
entirety, and must study mind in action and in interaction with 
other minds. It must discover the general principles of group 
life and apply these principles in the study of particular groups. 
McDougall believes that instinct is the basis of all human activity, 
and that each instinct is accompanied by its peculiar emotion. 
Human actions result from impulses supplied by instinct and by 
the habits derived from instinct. Human behavior is thus ex- 
plained as resulting from complexes of instinctive tendencies more 
or less modified by experience. 

McDougall also points out the characteristics' of group psy. 
ohology. He leans toward a belief in a social miiSd, distinct from 
the minds of the individuals that compose society, and argues that 
highly organized societies attain a degree of intelligence and 
morality above the level of their average members, even above 
that of their highest members. He maintains that public opinion 
is best interpreted by the best minds, and that it is a wise and 
safe guide. His theory tends toward conservatism and toward a 
subordination of the individual to the social whole. 

■William Trotter ‘ lays chief emphasis on the gregarious instinct. 
He points out the sensitiveness of' man to the behavior of his 
fellows, and the impulse to follow the opinions of the crowd. As 
a result, an instinctive sanction is given to group opinions and 
ideals. Conventions, morals, and authority are thus based upon 
the herd instinct and upon the power of suggestion and of imitation. 

R. M. Maciver (1882 — ) ' has given attention to the nature 
and psychology of various types of social groups. He makes a 
distinction between (a) communities, which are groups of indi- 
viduals living a common life and carrying on a complexity of 
relations, and (b) associations, which are groups of individuals 

'Instincts of the Berd in Peace and War ( 1916 ). . „ , , 

‘Community, a Sociological Study ( 1917 ); The Elements of Social 
Seience ( 1921 ). 
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trho haTB set up oi^EBizatioiis or in stiluU oiis Tnth. a Tiew to samr- 
ing specific ends. In a eornmnnity tfic relations among individnals 
arc numerous and varied, llanv of them do not demand formal or- 
ganisation. Associations, sometimes created deliberatelj", sometinies 
growing up as the result of unconscions needs or the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, rest on specific purposes. Thej- depend on organiza- 
tion, and create customs, rules, laws, and systems. Th^ set up 
institutions, which in time react upon the assoeiations. The rela- 
tion of individuals to eommnnitie& associations, and institutions 
thus becomes the basis of social theorr. 

Maciver believes that the state, as one form of association, dis- 
tinguished by the scope of its interests, the thoronghness of its or- 
ganization, and its power to use law and coercive force, diould 
control other associations only to the extent of assuring that they 
serve the eornmnnity in the highest possible degree. He argues 
that the growth of civilization means the growth of ever-widening 
community, the realization of social interests beyond the limi ts 
of politically independent groups. He insists that individnality 
and sociality are but two aspects of the single process of the 
development of personality. He denies the eristence of a single 
group mind, as worked out by HcDougalL His work furnishes a 
psychological basis for the doctrines'of regionalism and of group 
represeutatiou of the English guild socialists^ The later writings of 
G. D. H. Cole show his influence. 

■VT. H. K. Erreis (1564-1922)^ has given attention to the 
pathological aspects of society, and has pointed out interesting 
analogies between political groups and biological organisms in the 
tendencies of both toward certain maladjnstments and diseases. 
L. T. Hobhouse (1S64 — in his neo-liberal theory, and M. 
Conway.’ in his study of crowds, have also given attention to the 
psv-fhologieal aspects of social and political life. 


3. PsTCHOiiOGiC-\L Pouxican THOUGar is Facrcs. 

The leading French writers after Comte who applied p^- 
chologv- to social and political theory were Gabriel Tarde (1S43- 

* Fsveholoaif cr.3 FolUlcs (1923). 

in ^ErolatioTi (2d ed, 1915} ; The ICetcvhysicct Thec^ cf the 
(I91S) ; Soeicl Evolation end Fclsiiec! Tkecry (1911). 

* The Crosrd in Peace end TTcr (1915}. 
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1904),^ ilgiiiile Hurkheim (1858-1917),® and Gustave Le Bon 
(1841—).® 

While Bagehot had taught that imitation ■was the molding 
force of primitive soeiety and was stiU the fundamental social 
principle, he did not say that it was the only force. The theory 
of imitation as the basic principle of social life was worked out 
independently by Tarde, and was applied by him more rigorously. 

■Tarde 'wished to discover a fundamental principle by which 
social phenomena could he generalized, similar to the principle of 
gravitation in astronomy and- of .natural selection in biology. He 
was influenced by the political upheavals in Prance, in which he 
found many examples of his principles of crowd psychology. As 
a magistrate he was also influenced by his study of crime waves and 
of the power of suggestion among criminals. Tarde believed that 
the social process consisted in the mental interaetion among the 
members of a group. This interaction took the forms of rephtition, 
opposition, and adaptation. Imitation was the social form of 
repetition. Opposition included war, competition, and discussion. 
It created invention, the fundamental form of social adaptation, 
which was in turn spread and strengthened through imitative repe- 
tition. Individual initiative and social assimilation were the 
dual processes of social evolution. The former was the source of 
social change ; the latter, of social stability and integra- 
tion. Invention was furthered by large population, homogeneity 
of social elements, and closeness of social intercourse. New ideas 
were more readUy accepted if they came from the superior class. 
Aristocracies, great cities, and successful men set the pace; the 
remainder followed. Tradition exercised enormous power, though 
at times the novel and foreign became fashionable. Ages of custom 
alternated with ages of fashion. Tarde viewed imitation as an 
unconscious, almost reflex process, approaching the idea of sug- 
gestion that was worked out by later psyehologists. In his political 
theory, Tarde maintained that the two possible forms of political 

^Social Laws, bans, by H. C. Wnnen (1899); The Laws of Imitation, 
bans, by B. C. Faisons (1903) ; Les Transformations du Fomoir (1899). 

^Representations individuelles ct representations coUcetives, in Eevue de 
Motaphysiqne et de Morale, 'Vol. VI (1898) ; De la Division dn travail so- 
cial (2d ed., 1902); The Elementary Forms of the Beligious Life, bans, by 
J. W. Swain (1915) ; Le Suicide (1897). 

® The Psychology of Peoples (1898) ; The Crowd (2d ed., 1897) ; The 
Psychology of Socialism (1899) ; The Psychology, of Revolution, bans, by 
B. Miall (1913); The Psychology of the Great War, bans, by E.'Androws 
(1916); Psychologia politica (1923). 
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iastitntions vere a tdeocracy, or the sovereignly of desires, and 
an ideooracy, or the sovereignty of ideas. 

Simile Dnrkheim, basing his ideas on a sensationalist psychol- 
ogy, gave chief attention to the group mind. He believed that the 
interrelation of men in society gave rise to a collective conscious- 
ness,’ and that the ideas and sentiments accumulated through 
the experience of long generations gave to the social mind a fuller 
and richer content than that of the individual mind. The social 
mind thus had an existence distinct from the mind of the indi- 
vidual, and was intellectually and morally superior to it. The 
collective consciousness was the highest form of psychic life. It 
tended to absorb the individual mind, to mold the individual in 
accordance with the traditions and experience of his group. More- 
over, the social mind differed in kind from the mind of the indi- 
vidual. Groups thought, felt, and acted quite differently than would 
their members if isolated. Each group, therefore, had its char- 
acteristic type of mind, depending upon its numbers, distribution, 
means of communication, habits, and needs. The work of Durk- 
heim gave a marked stimulus to the study of the peculiar char- 
acteristics and actions of associations. 

In Ms political theory, Dnrkheim combmed ideas of capitalistic 
syndicalism, guild socialism, solidarism, and the representation 
of group interests. He leaned to the view that society is a 
complex of interest groups, and that the state exists to reconcile 
and control the resultant conflict of interests. He believed that 
the state is not fitted to deal with the complicated industrial 
relations of the present day. He held that it should legislate only 
on questions of general policy, and that it should be supplemented 
by sx>ecialized and autonomous administrative agencies. Occupa- 
tional and professional groups, possessing knowledge and having 
an immediate interest in their own problems, should exercise large 
powers. Durkheim believed that occupational groups, composed of 
both workers and employers should be given corporate organi- 
zation, and should form the basis of representation in the law- 
making body. This aspect of Durkheim ’s theory strengthened the 
tendency toward syndicalism and guild socialism, and toward a 
system of representation based upon functional groups rather than 
upon territorial units. 

Gustave Le Bon gave cMef attention to crowd psychology, be- 

’The theory o£ a colleotiva oouBoiousiiess was elaborately developed by 
Sspiaas in hie Ses ^ocldtfo .dnitaal§s (1877). 

G 2 
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lieving in the existence of a group mind distinct from the minds of 
the individuals composing the group. He held that, when the 
feelings and ideas of a number of persons were turned in an 
identical direction, a unitary, collective mind was formed. In 
contrast to Durkheim, Le Bon believed that the group mind tended 
.toward a lower intellectual and moral plane than that of the 
separate individual. In association, minds tended to revert to 
the instinctive and the subconscious.' Accordingly, he laid emphasis 
on the emotional intensity, the impatience, and the irresponsibility 
of the group mind. He discussed the important part played by 
suggestion, and the tendency toward intolerance and dogmatism. 
Because of the ease with which the weakness and instability of 
the crowd could be manipulated by unscrupulous leaders, Le Bon 
tended to favor an aristocratic organization of society. 

An interesting analysis of the p^chology of certain types of 
groups was made by S. Sighele.' L. Levy-Bmhl,* in his analysis 
of social origins, has also given attention to the psychological and 
sociological aspects of group morals in political theory. A valuable 
study of the psychology of political parties and of political leader- 
ship was made by Robert Michels (1876 — )" in Switzerland. He 
based his conclusions on a study of the Social Democratic parties in 
Germany and Italy. He showed how democracy demands organiza- 
tion and how organization requires leadership. He analyzed the 
qualities necessary for successful leadership, and pointed out the 
methods by which leaders may utilize crowd psychology for their 
own purposes. He also showed how leadership develops arrogance, 
impatience of opposition, and a lack of responsibility on the part 
of those who exercise it, tending naturally to oligarchy. He 
represents a strong tendency of the modem psychological school 
to reexamine the fundamental concepts of democracy. 

4. PSTCHOLOGIOAL PoUTICAIi THOUGHT IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In the United States the psychological influence was first felt 
in the efforts of Lester P. Ward ,(1841-1913) * to show the psy- 
chological foundations of sociology and the necessity for education 
as a basis for social progress. Ward approached social theory from 
the point of view of the natural sciences, and was also influenced 

*La Foule Criminelle (2d ed., 1901); Psychologie des Seotes (1898). 

•La Morale et la soiettoe des Moeurs (1903); Les fonotions meniales darts 
Us soclStSs inf irteiires (,1903). 

•Political Parties, trans. by E. and C. Paul (1915). 

•Pen/eiiie Factors in CieilUation (1896); Applied Sociologr/ (1906). 
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by the sociological ideas of Comte and Spencer. Just as Spencer’s 
theory of laissez-faire grew out of the competitive spirit of the In- 
dustrial Revolution period, so Ward’s theorj' of social control by 
the collective intelligence arose in the period of monopolistic or- 
ganization and governmental corruption. Ward attached the 
supposedly perfect methods of nature. He became the spokesman 
of the new doctrine of intelligent control, based on the application 
of rational and scientific methods to the solution of social problems. 
His ideas gave a marked stimulus to the extension of tlic functions 
of the state. 

Ward believed that instinctive feelings and desires were the 
original motive forces of human and social action, but that, os 
society developed, the intellect became increasingly important, 
working out restraints, principles, and ideals that were directed to- 
ward higher ends. The social mind, -'which was a generalization 
of the individual minds of the group, was made up of social feel- 
ings and of a social intellect. As society progressed from a phys- 
ical to a cultural basis, the social intellect became increasingly im- 
portant, and .set itself to work on the deliberate formnlalion of 
ideals of progress and on the discovery of the best methods to at- 
tain its ends, The rational application of mind enabled society to 
avoid the slow and wasteful process of natural evolution and to 
hasten and direct its own progress. Man became able to control 
and utilize nature. Human achievement was the essential fact in 
social study; the essence of society was its psychic character; the 
change from the natural to the rational process was the turning 
point in human evolution. 

In the political aspects of his theory. Ward emphasized the im- 
portance of the state ns a means of social control and as an agent 
of social progress. Ho believed that modern democracy, domi- 
nated at first by laisscs-fairc concepts, then by the exploitation of 
indiv-idualism by vested interests, would ultimately utilize gov- 
ernment for the welfare of the whole communitj’ and would base its 
actions on scientific knowledge. He favored extensive state action, 
pronded the state was propcrlj' organized and intelligently guided. 
On the biological basis of his gynacconcentric theory, be advocated 
an important place for women in politics. 

Following Ward, numerous writers in the United States applied 
ps}"chological principles to politics. W. G. Sumner (1S40-1910)' 


‘Follvays ( 1307 ). 
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pointed out the important part played by customs, traditions, and 
manners in the organization of society. Group habits, proved suc- 
cessful by experience, receive the sanction of group authority .and 
furnish the basis of morals. He gave consideration to social sug- 
gestion and to the importance of non-rational elements. In his 
political theory* he was a strong individualist, believing that 
social evolution, was a spontaneous process and favoring the free 
play of social forces, rather than legislative or administrative in- 
terference. The sociologists, P. H. Giddings (1855 — ),® B. A. Ross 
(1866— ),» C. H. Cooley (1864r-) « and C. A. Ellwood (1873—),“ 
made valuable contributions to the psychological aspect of social 
phenomena. 

Giddings classified the stages of social and political progress and 
emphasized the principle of the “consciousness of kind” as the 
basis of association. He viewed the state as “the mightiest creation 
of the human mind, the noblest expression of human purpose.” 
He agreed with Ward in fav.oring extensive state action for the 
furthering of social progress, and looked with favor on the im- 
perialistic expansion of the more progressive peoples. Ross made 
a comprehensive study of the social forces by means of which the 
group controls the individual. These he classified as partly legal, 
including law, belief, ceremony, education and illusion ; and partly 
ethical, including public opinion, suggestion, art, and social valu- 
ation. He believed, with- Ward, that education would he found 
to he the most effective agency in repressing disobedience and in 
fmcthering progress. He insisted that the location of the dominant 
social power is the real criterion of political authority. His work, 
with that of Giddings, added a socio-psychological background to 
the political theory of sovereignty." 

Cooley made suggestive studies of social classes, public opinion, 
and the nature of democracy. He believed that collective judgment 
is often superior to individual judgment, and gave attention to 

*TAc Forgotten Man (1887); The Challenge of Facts (1914). 

* The Principles of Sociology (1898) ; Inductive Sociology (1901) ; The 
Fesponsihle State *(1918); “Sovereignty and Government,” in Political 
Science Quarterly f XXI, Noc 1, 1-27 (March, 1906). 

‘Social Control (1901); Social Psychology (1908); Foundatidns of So- 
ciology (1905) ; Principles of Sociology (3920), 

‘Suman Nature' and the Social Order (1902) ; Social Organisation (1919) ; 
Soddl Process (1920). 

‘Sociology in its Psychological Aspects (1912); Introduction to Social 
Psychology (1917). 

•See also J. K Oommone, Sociological View of Sovereignty,” in 
American Journal of Sociology, Vole. V-VI. 
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the significance of leadership in democracy. He pointed out the 
advantages of government, in its power, reach, and definite re- 
sponsibility, but also called attention to its tendency to become 
mechanical, rigid, costly, and inhuman. He believed that the state 
should limit its activities to those things for which its nature fitted 
it. EUwood’s work is a valuable synthesis of the psychological 
factors in society. 

American writers have also given attention to the conflict of 
group interests in their psychological aspects. In this work the in- 
fluence of Ratzenhofer and Gumplowicz,^ as well as of the psychol- 
ogists, is evident. A. P. Bentley (1870 — )* made a masterly study 
of political processes, especially of public opinion and of political 
parties, which he viewed as interest groups seeking the prestige and 
rewards that result from party loyalty and success. In his opinion 
the state represents a complex pressure of interests, and the usual 
concept of sovereignty does not correspond to the actual facts in 
political life. He believed that democracy exists only where every 
interest and group can secure representation for itself in an equit- 
able manner. M. P. Pollett (1868 — gave chief attention to group 
psychology and attempted to discover the proper group basis for 
political organization. J. M. Williams* also viewed the social 
process as a complex of economic and social group conflicts. 

Among the writers who gave chief attention to the non-rational 
elements in polities, to the actual nature of public opinion, and to 
the means by which it is influenced, Walter Lippmann (1889 — )' 
is most conspicuous. His work shows the strong influence of Wallas. 
The recent writings of A. L. Lowell (1856 — ) ' also study the facts 
of political life from the psychological point of view. In the field 
of genetic and comparative psychology J. M. Baldwin (1861 — ) ^ 
has inquired into the psychological development of the human in- 
dividual in the earlier stages of growth for light upon his social 
nature and upon the social organizations in which he takes part. 


. *See above, Ch. xxvn. See. 2. 

'The Frocesa of Government (1908). 

’ The Ncu) State (1918) ; The ifew State-Group Orsanieation the Solution 
of Popular Oovemment (1923). 

' Principles of Social Psychology (1922). 

• A Preface to PoKfics (1913) ; Publie Opinion (1922) ; Liberty and the 
News (1920). , ^ ^ 

•Public Opinion and Popular Government (1913); Public Opinion m War 
and Peace (1922). 

’Social and Ethical Interpretation in Mental Development (1897); The 
Individual and Society (3d ed., 1900). 
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C. E. Memam (1874 — ) * has made a valuable study of the psycho- 
logical background of political parties and of party methods in 
the United States. Thorstein Veblen ' has done original work in 
the application of psychology to the economic aspects of social life. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


PLVBALlsnC IBEOBIES OF SOVBBERJNIT. 

1, Development op the PLtnuLisTic Theory op Sovbreionty. 

Numerous influences during the nineteenth century contributed 
to the idea of a sovereign state exercising large powers. The con- 
ception of the state as a social organism, transcending all the indi- 
vidual organisms that compose it, viewed the state as the crystalli- 
zation of the moral social purpose and exalted its importance. The 
juristic theory of the state as a sovereign legal person, unlimited 
except by its own voluntary consent, gave to it legal omnipotence., 
The theory of general wiU, while used by Rousseau to support free- 
dom, worked equally well in the opposite direetion, since it identified 
state with society and placed unlimited power in the hands of those 
who control legislation. Socialistic theory, beginning in the form 
of idealistic communism, adopted the idea of state sovereignty and 
urged the nationalization of the means of production, distribution, 
and exchange. This involved a tremendous centralization of state 
power and a wide expansion of state activities in the field of eco- 
nomic interests. The optimistic theory of the Benthamites, that re- 
form might be accomplished through legislation, was widened into 
an extended program of lawmaking and an emphasis on bureau- 
cratic efficiency and business government. In contrast to the in- 
dividualism of the early part of the nineteenth century, 'a strong 
reaction set in in favor of a centralized and authoritative sovereign 
state. 

In recent years a number of political theorists have cast doubts 
on the doctrine of unified state sovereignty, and have revived the 
belief that the foundation of liberty is in the division of po^vers, 
They deny that the state is sovereign over other essential groups, 
and they argue that the present tendency is in the direction of a 
progressive narrowing of state power. They object to the new 
Leviathan with its extensive authority, and believe that it destroys 
democracy and freedom. They oppose the centralization of au- 
thority, and argue that state action is slow, cumbrous, and wasteful. 

468 • 
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They hold that the identification of state and society is not in 
accordance with actual facts in the intricate political and economic 
relations of the present world. They do riot deny the social nature 
of man; but they do deny that his 'social nature finds expression in 
a single organization called the state. They discredit the state, 
oppose the theory of a single and unified sovereignty, and look to 
other agencies for a large share of control. 

The modem attack on the sovereign state came from several 
sources. It was in the main a result of certain tendencies in legal 
theory, especially in Germany and England, and of somewhat 
parallel tendencies in economic theory, especially in Prance and 
England. The German jurist, Otto Gierke (1841-1913) ‘ revived 
the ideas of Althusius “ and the medieval theory of the real person- 
ality of corporate associations within the state. He developed the 
historical aspects of this conception and insisted that a sound polit- 
ical theory must regard essential groups in the state as natural and 
real legal persons, independent of state action. In England this 
line of thought was developed by P. W. Maitland ( 1850-1906) .• 
He also insisted upon the real personality, the independent origin, 
and the inherent rights of associations witUn the state. He argued 
that various corporate bodies were as truly legal persons as the 
state itself. Since his time the group theory has been extensively 
developed in juristic thought. 

English churchmen, interested in disestablishment, realized the 
value of the theory of group personality for religious corporations. 
The idea of the church as an independent society * was revived and 
elaborated in the work of J. N. Figgis (1866 — ) ” who made an 


urgent plea for strong, self-determining groups -withm the state. 
He argued that various groups arose naturally from the associative 
instincts of men, and that the state had no right to invade the 
proper sphere of their activities. He viewed the state, not as a 
unified, sovereign authority, supreme over all its indmdnals and 
associations, but as an ascending hierarchy of groups. The work 
of Piggis shows the importance of the relation of church and state 
even in present day political theory. In the writings of Gierke, 
^Das Ccnosstnsoliaftsrccht (1868); Die GenflescTischaftxiheorie (I8S/). 


'See above, Ch. EC, See. 4. ^ 

*Iii the introduction to his tEfluBlnUon of a part of Gxerhe 8 Gcnosscn* 
sdJiaftsrechit under the title Poltiicot Thcorica of the Jiliddlc Age (1900)« 
^Seo abwe, Ch, xx, Sec. 4. ^ « j. 

‘The Divine Dtglil of Kings (id ed., 1914); From Oersonta Croftu* (.d 
cd., 1916); CrmrcTics in the Mogera State (1913); The ITtli to Freedom 
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Maitland, and Figgis, the state was -viewed as the agency of co- 
ordination and adjustment among the associations of which it is 
composed. While its absolute sovereignty was denied, its superior 
legal position was still recognized. 

A more distinctly pluralistic point of view appeared in the -writ- 
ings of Leon Duguit (1859—)^ in France and H. J. T.ngH 
(1893-^) “ in England and America. The political theory of Du- 
guit was influenced by actual conditions in Prance at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. The Dreyfus Case struck a powerful 
blow at the prestige of the state. The problems involved in the 
separation of church and state and in the Law of Associations 
opened up important questions of sovereignty. The tendency to- 
ward trade imionism in the civil service was a challenge to state 
sovereignty on the part of its o-wn servants.* The movement to- 
ward decentralization in government led naturally to an attack on 
the -unifled state. The growth of syndicalism aimed to develop a 
complete economic and social life for the worker outside the state. 
In this atmosphere Duguit wrote. 

Prom the point of -view of legal theory, he wished to oppose the 
classic doctrine of constitutional law as held by Esmein in France, 
wd especially to attack the metaphysical theory of the legal per- 
sonality and absolute sovereignty of the state as worked out in 
Germany by Gerber, Ihering, and Jellinek. He denied the exist- 
ence oJE right as disting^shed from law, and believed that men’s 
position and activity in society are sufflciently defined by the dut- 
ies imposed upon them by social solidarity.* 

Duguit denies both the personality- and the sovereignty of the 
state. He holds that state personality is merely a fiction, and that 
the only real persons are human beings, bound together by social 
interdependence. He holds that the state is not sovereign, because 
it is subject to limitations imposed by law. He argues that law 
is based upon social solidarity, and that law, instead of being the 

^Manuel dn Droit Constitutionnel (2d ed., 1911); Transformations dM 
Droit Piiblio (1913), trans. as Law in the Modem State by T. and H. Laski 
(-1919) : The Law and the State, trans, by F. J. de Sloovare, in Harvard Law 
Koview, XXXI, Wo. 1 (Nov., 1917) ; Souverainete et iiberte (1922) ; TraiU 
de droit constitutionnel, T. II (1923). 

^Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty (1917); Authority the iloaern 
State (1919); Foundations of Sovereignty (1921). 

*See P. Harmignie, L^Etat et scs agents (1911). 

* Tho solidarist movement, emphasizing the mutual dependence and unity of 
society, gained much, vogue in ^ance during the past quarter century. Sm 
L 6on Boargeois, ia Solidarity (1897); M, Bougie, La Solidarisme (1907); 
Duprat, La Solidarity Sociale (1907). 
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creatioa of the state, exists before the state and is superior to it. 
Lau- is obligatoiy, not because it is the will of the state, hut because 
it serves social ends. The state, therefore, is subject to legal oblige- 
tions. Its work is to formulate the demands of social opinion and 
to perform certain public services. Emphasis is thus laid upon 
the duties of the state rather than upon its rights; public service 
rather than sovereignty is the essential characteristic of the state. 
The state, like a private citizen, may be held legally responsible for 
its acts. Such things as powers in the state do not exist.^ 

Duguit admits that, when the functions of the state were chiefly 
those of police and defense, the conception of sovereignty as su- 
preme power was valuable. But he holds that the modem state is 
chiefly concerned with the promotion of well-being, and that in 
this capacity the idea of public service must replace the idea of 
sovereignty. In the practical application of his theory, Duguit 
supports territorial decentralization, and administrative and pro- 
fesrional federalism. He is not primarily interested in the political 
importance of social groups within the state; his chief interest lies 
in placing judicial limitations upon administrative action and in 
developing the theory of state responsibility. He believes that the 
making of law is not the exclusive prerogative of any state organ, 
and that every organ of the state is a legally limited agent. 

The ideas of Duguit have been adopted by a group of French 
jurists, chief among whom is N. Berthflemy.’ Maurice Hauriou* 
reaches a doctrine of pluralism from a different line of approach. 
He distingmshes between political sovereignty, which resides in 
the agencies of government, and juridical sovereignty, which resides 
in the people and is manifested in their power to refuse to accept 
or to cooperate in the enforcement of commands of the state which 
they consider unjust. He attempts to distinguish exactly between 
organs, functions, and powers in the state. His work represents 
an important aspect of the present tendemy in France to criticize 
the classical theory of the separation of powers as worked out by 
Montesquieu.* 


•See M. Artur, "SSparation dee pcuvoira et aCp^tjon dra “ 

Sevue du droil public et dc la science poliii^Cj X I ii (laoOj, 33V (2900), 
xvn (1902), XX (1903). . „ . _ 

»"Le Pondement do rAutoTitd Politique,” n Be^c du PablK, 

XXXII, 662-682 (1915) ; Traiti Simentaire de droit aanKnistroftl (lotn ea, 
Paris, 1923). 

• Prinripcs de Droit Public (2d ed., 1916). _ , . ... 

* Sec G. P. Gooch, “iUbdem Prcnch Vierrs on ‘J® 

of Powera,” in Political Science Pnorterly, XXXVni, 678-601 (Dec., 1923). 
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A theory of law essentially similar to that of Duguit appears in 
the writings of the Dutch jurist, Hugo Krabhe (1857 — ).i He also 
insists that the state is the creature of law, that law represents the 
achieved evaluation of social interests, and that law alone is sover- 
eign. The state is the community which, by its establishment of 
legal values, creates agencies for the rendering of public services. 
Krabbe is interested primarily in securing a basis for the justifica- 
tion of law. He opposes the rationalistic point of view of the 
analytical jurists. He reaches conclusions similar to those of Dp- 
guit, whose chief concern was with law as a social fact, rather than 
with its moral basis. The Spanish writer, Ramiro de Maeztu,® 
adopted the ideas of Duguit in order to pve a juristic basis to 
guild socialism. In America the school of sociological and prag- 
matic jurists, led by Roscoe Pound (1870 — ),* follows a theory of 
law similar in ■ many respects to the doctrines ,of Duguit arid 
Bj-abbe. It takes the position that all vital law is a product of so- 
ciety, created by social interests, and generally obeyed only when 
supported by public opinion. 

The work of Laski shows the strong influence of the historical 
viewpoint of Maitland, of the ecclesiastical interests of Figgis, of 
the juristic doctrines of Duguit, and of the economic movements of 
syndicalism and guild socialism.* He directs his attack against the 
doctrine that the power of the state is absolute over the individuals 
and groups within it, and that the state is morally entitled to its 
preeminent position. He holds that the acts of the state are in 
reality the acts of those persons who hold power and are, therefore, 
entitled to no particular moral sanction. Moreover, since the acts 
of the state must be tested by the purposes they fulfil, they must 
compete with the purposes of other associations, as real as the state, 
for the loyalty of individuals. 

Laski thus applies a pragmatic criticism to the doctrine of ahso- 

* Die Lelirc dcr Scchtssouvcranitat (1906) ; Tlie Modem Idea of the Siate, 
trans. by G. H, Sabine and W. J, Shepard (1922), 

^Authority, Liberty^ and Function (1916), ^ 

’See his ‘^Scoyc and Purpose of Sociologicdi Jurisprudence,** in Harvara 
Law Eeview, XXIV, 591 ff. (Jurie, 1911) ; XXV, 140 ff. 489 If. (Dec., 1911, 
Apr., 1912); The Spirit of the Common Law (1921); Interpretations of 
Legal History (1923). .... v 

* Laski also acknowledges his oblipc^tion to the ideas of his teacher, .brncst 
Barker, Barker, however, directs his attack against the dangers of absolutism 
rather than against the theory of state sovereignty. Moreover, the ideas vrnica 
lie pnt forward in The Discredited State were much modified in his later 
writings. See his Political Thought "England from Spencer to To-day, 
pp. 222-235, 248-251. 
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lute sovercienty, which he considers a legal fiction and a barren 
concept. He holds that there are many things which the state does 
not and cannot do, because opposed by some of its members. He 
believes that groups within the state may be as important for social 
purposes as the state itself, and that such groups have an equal 
claim to the individual’s allegiance. The church and the labor 
union may be, in their own fields, as sovereign as the state. Sover- 
eignty must be shared hy many groups. In his later writings Laski 
has added to his earlier emphasis on the corporate personality and 
rights of groups the juristic theory of Duguit, with its emphasis on 
social solidarity and the Umitations imposed upon sovereignty by 
law. Pragmatic philosophy and positivist sociology are thus com- 
bined to discredit the state. Individualism and functionalism are 
combined to oppose a unified and authoritative political system. 

Various other writers have put forward pluralistic doctrines of 
sovcrcignt}’’ and have emphasized the importance of groups within 
the state. Suggestive and original ideas have been worked out 
by G. D. H. Cole ‘ and S. G. Hobson - in support of guild socialism. 
H. Belloc ’ advocates a distributivism, in which cooperative guilds 
would protect the private property assigned to every individual. 
Graham Wallas * suggests a combination of collectivism and repre- 
sentation modified by recognition of groups. In America Miss M. 
P. Pollett,” while recognizing the superior authority of the state, 
would encourage the active political functioning of various region- 
alistic groups within the state. A. F. Bentley ° argues that the 
pressure of interests, organized in the form of groups, is the essen- 
tial factor in all interpretation of history. The Italian sociologist 
and jurist, M. A. Vaccaro (1854 — believes that the future will 
witness a process of political decentralization and the development 
of small units adjusted to natural regional advantages and to 
administrative convenience. Rudolf Steiner" suggests a threefold 
division of the social commonwealth into on economic system, a 
political system, and a spiritual system. 

The pluralistic theory of sovereignty, in general, insists on 
democracy and has a strong tinge of individualism. It is, how- 

‘ Social Tlieori/ (1920). Bco bolow Ch. xxx, Boc. 4. 

-•JVfllionoI Guilds (1913). 

‘The Servile Stale (1912). 

‘The Great Society (1914). 

•The Neto Slate (1918). 

•riic Process of Government (1908). 

' Les Bases Sociolopigues da Droit et de I’Stat (1898). 

‘The Threefold Commonioealth (1922). 
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ever, not so much the rights of separate individuals that are aiwod 
at, but the rights of the various assoeiations and groups -which rep- 
resent the real interests of men. Pluralism lays great stress on 
function, and believes that the natural organizations and communi- 
ties within the state should manage their own affairs. It opposes a 
centralized, all-powerful state, and urges a division of power along 
the lines of functional democracy. It rejects the psychology of the 
general will and the conception of absolute sovereignty as based on 
a formal and metaphysical rationalism that does not correspond 
with actual and changing political reality. H this respect it allies 
itself to a certain extent with the anti-intellectualism that charac- 
terizes social psychology and the new economics. 

In addition to the theoretical attack on the sovereign state on 
the part of the above writers, there have appeared various practical 
movements which are pluralistic in tendency. These movements 
oppose the centralized, geographically based system of state organi- 
zation and suggest the creation of more varied bases of political 
representation. They also aim to diffuse social control among 
various agencies and to remove from the state the regulation of 
certain interests over which it has assumed authority. 

The working-class socialists, especially in England and France, 
were never unanimous in a desire for state socialism. They believed 
that the modem state is controlled by those who are hostile to their 
real interests/ and that instead of trying to secure control of the 
state, they should aim to decentralize the state and place the regu- 
lation of economic interests in non-political organizations. The 
growth of labor unions strengthened this attitude. As a result, the 
syndicalists ‘ in France, abandoning the ideal of Marx and return- 
ing to the doctrines of Proudhon, threw do-wn a vigorous challenge 
to state sovereignty. ,In England, the idea of national guilds* 
attracted the younger socialists and weakened the theory of state 
action. The theory of bolshe-rism * in Eussia was also a protest 
against a centralized, sovereign state. Beccnt economic theory has, 
in general, been critical of the political theory of state sovereignty. 
The centralization of power brought about by the "World War led to 
a strong reaction against state control of economic interests, and 
the militarism with which it was associated. 

^ Seo boloWj Ch. xxx, See. 3. 

^Sco below, Ch. xxx. Sec. 4. 

*6co below, Ch. zxx, See. 5. 
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There have also been strong movements in Prance ‘ and Eng- 
land “ to redistribute the local subdivisions o£ the state, and to 
place much of the control over social and economic life now exer- 
cised by the central government in the hands of these reconstructed 
local agents. Supporters of these reforms emphasize the importance 
of natural, local communities, and of voluntary cooperation, and 
wish to preserve self government against the encroachment of a 
remote and bureaucratic central authority. • The movement in favor 
of proportional representation ’ also represents a reaction against 
the theory of general will and of absolute majority control. It 
favors the representation of minorities and of fundamental groups 
in the state in proportion to their actual voting strength. 

A strong attack has been directed upon the modem system of 
representation based upon population groups living in territorial 
units. The opponents of this B 3 'stem argue that under present con- 
ditions the people living in a given area represent no real unity and 
have no common interests, and that a more logical basis for repre- 
sentation would be the natural economic, professional, and social 
groups into which the population is divided.* They believe, with 
many earlier writers, that the state should be organized to cor- 
respond with the actual distribution of wealth and influence. They 
desire the representation of interests rather than of territorial 
sections, and suggest as the proper units to be represented such 
groups as agriculturists, merchants, manufacturers, government em- 
ployees, and professions. This point of view received support in 
the group-conflict theory of sociologists, such as Gnmplowicz, 
Ratzenhofer, Durkheim, Oppenheimer, and Bentley. They believe 
that the government is the agency through which the state adjusts 
the conflicts among various interest groups and keeps such conflicts 
within peaceful and legal bonds. The soviet principle in govern- 
ment is one form of practical application of this doctrine. 

Somewhat similar are tendencies toward the unionization of 


*0. Brun, ie Siffionalisme (1911); J. Henncssy, ScorffanUation Adminis- 
trative de la France (1919). , „ „ ^ a mi 

’H. Belloc, The Servile State (1912); P. Goddcs and V. Branford, The 
Coming Folity (1917). _ _ „ . . , 

•T. Hare, The Election of SepresentaXwes, Farltamcniarg and Mvntetpal 
(1859) : J. S. Mill, Consid«ro({on» on Bepresentative Government (1862) ; J. 
B. Commons, Froportional Sepresentatian (-1907) ; J. H. Hnmplireys, Propor- 
tional Eepresentation (1911). t 

'See Ch. Benoist, L[Organisation de la Pdmocralia (1900); M. Leroy, 
Poor Gouverner (1918). 
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government ofiScials, especiaUy in France and Great Britain, and 
toward the creation of government boards on which employers and 
laborers as weU as the public are represented. With the extension 
of governmental authority into the field of economic interests, the 
former organization of the civil service was found unsatisfactory 
Hence the demand on the part of administrative ofBcials for a 
wider recognition of their powere, for the right of association, and 
for the admission of representatives of economic groups into their 
councils. 

While the various pluraUstie theories of sovereignty have at- 
tacked chiefly the internal supremacy of the state in its relation to 
the individuals and groups that compose it, the theory of external 
sovereignty has also been seriously questioned.^ International law- 
yers have for a long time denied that states could be in any real 
sense sovereign, or independent, or equal.. They insist upon the 
relative nature of external sovereignty, and speak of semi-sovereign 
states. The existence of neutralized states and protectorates, of 
various .types of dependencies, and of various forms of world 
organization do not fit into the theory of a world of sovereign states. 
Economic relations and intellectual interests do not coincide with 
political boundary lines. Accordingly, the internationalists also 
attack the theory of state sovereignty and point out the fatal results 
of leaving the state free from the restraints of external law and 
jurisdiction.’ The internationalists would shackle Leviathan with 
chains, while the pluralists would perform necessary operations 
on his interior. 

2. General Nature op Plubalistio Theory. 

The doctrine of absolute and indivisible political sovereignty as 
the essential characteristic of the’ state dominated political thought 
from the time of Bodin and Hobbes, and especially from the time 
of John Austin. Its main points were as follows: The state is 
the political organization of soeiely. It possesses the major physical 
force of the community and is, therefore, able to enforce its will 
over aU indi'viduals and groups. This power to secure obedience 

^ See H. J. Laski, Authority in the Modem State, Ch. v; M. I'Bio^ St/ndi- 
eats et Services Publics (1909); J. Paul-Bonoour, Syndicats des Fonciion- 
noire* (1906) ; La fidiralisme cconomigue (1900). 

’8ee B. T. Crane, "The State in Constitutional and International Law,” in 
J. B. V. Studies in Eistorieal and Political Science, Series XXV, Nos. 6, 7 
(1907). 

*See Norman Angell, The Great Illusion (1910). 
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is called sovereignly. It involves the right of the state to make 
and to administer law. The state has a territorial basis, and except 
for certain extraterritorial privileges, which the state voluntarily 
concedes, it exercises its power over all persons and groups within 
its territory. Within a territory there can be but one sovereign 
power. Hence unity is a characteristic of the state and of sover- 
eignty. The first allegiance of every person is to the state. Its 
sovereignty is absolute, unlimited, and supreme. The individual 
has rights only as they are conferred upon him by the state through 
its law. His liberty is created and guaranteed by the state. 

The supporters of this monistic theory of sovereignly do not 
hold that the state does or should exert its full power over all per- 
sons, or at all times, or over all questions. They recognize the 
expediency of leaving a considerable sphere of free action to in- 
dividuals and to groups, and of allowing a considerable degree of 
control to be exercised through other organizations. . They argue, 
however, that the state may act when and where it chooses, and 
that if it refrains it is because it so decides, not because it is 
restrained by any other power. They recognize, further, that con- 
sent as weU as force is an important element in sovereignty, es- 
pecially in modem states, and that the use of force is necessary only 
in exceptional cases. 

The upholders of absolute and indivisible sovereignty recognize 
that their concept is abstract and legal. It does not aim to go 
back of the legal organization of society into the influences that 
affect the creation of law or the obstacles that prevent its perfect 
enforcement. Except for a small group who deny that the state is 
bound by moral obligations, the supporters of the monistic theory 
recognize that the actual exercise of sovereignty should be h'mited 
by moral obligations, and by practical necessity and expediency. 
They insist, nevertheless, that from the legal standpoint the sover- 
eignty of the state is absolute and supreme. The will of the state 
supersedes the wills of all groups within it; limitations upon its 
authority are self-imposed. They point out that a moral limitation 
upon state action is quite different from a positive legal limitation 
upon state sovereignty. 

The pluralists are impressed with the complexity of modem 
social organization, and with the importance of numerous asso- 
ciations, non-political in nature. They argue that some of these 
associations represent the interests of their members more truly 
than does the state, and receive from them more perfect obedience. 
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They deny that the state is a unique organization; they hold that 
other associations are equally real and natural; they argue that 
such associations are for their purposes as sovereign as the state is 
for its purpose. They emphasize the inability of the state to enforce 
its will in practice against the opposition of certain groups within 
it. They deny that the possession of force by the state gives it any 
superior right. They insist upon the equal rights of all groups 
that command the allegiance of their members and that perform 
valuable functions in society. Hence sovereignty is possessed by 
many associations. It is not an indivisible unit; the state is not 
supreme or unlimited. 

The supporters of the monistic theory believe that the pluralists 
confuse legal and moral ideas, and fail to make a proper distinction 
between state and government. They insist that the pluralist uses 
the term "right” sometimes in its legal sense, sometimes in its 
ethical sense ; and that they are reviving the non-legal conception 
of "natural rights” when they speak of the rights of groups within 
the state. They admit that there may be legal limits upon the 
various organs of government, which act as the agents of the state, 
but that such limitations do not destroy the sovereignty of the 
state itself. The orthodox political theorists believe that the theory 
of pluralism, in dividing the loyalties of individuals among various 
groups, would lead to chaos and anarchy. They fear that the 
doctrine of active consent as the basis of all obedience would destroy 
law and order, and jeopardize the guaranty of real liberty. They 
view pluralism as a backward step toward the medieval conception 
of the state. 

At the same time, the pluralist theory has made valuable con- 
tributions to political thought. It emphasizes the fact that states,- 
in spite of their legal omnipotence, should be subject to moral 
limitations. In this respect it is a desirable reaction against the- 
idealization of the state, and the doctrine that the state is an end 
in itself, free from all moral restraint. 

The pluralists also make a timely protest against the rigid and • 
dogmatic legalism associated with the Austinian theory of sover- 
eignty. They emphasize the necessity of studying the actual facts 
of political life in a rapidly changing social system. In this con- 
nection they point out the growing importance of non-political 
groups, the danger of over-interference on the part of the state 
with the proper functions of such groups, and the desirability of 
giving to such groups greater recognition in the political system. 
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The federal organization of goTemment and the principle of group 
representation in legislative assemblies which they propose are 
unquestionably valuable'devices in government. 

Nevertheless, the desirable contributions of the plnraRsts do not 
necessarily require the abandonment of the theory of state sover- 
eignty. It is quite possible for the state to recognize moral obliga- 
tions, to, limit the scope of its aetivities, and to reorganize its in- 
ternal organization along the lines of local decentralization and rep- 
resentation of group interests without the loss of its ultimate legal 
sovereignty. In every independent society there must be a single 
organization of supreme legal control. Both a sound political theory 
and the actual facts of modem social life find this authority in the 
state. This does not mean that it need rest in a single or centralized 
organ, nor in the particular form of governmental system that 
now exists. 

Pluralism is the natural point of view of a period of conflicting 
interns and loyalties. In the Middle Ages, when church and state 
struggled for supremacy, and when groups of various kinds exer- 
cised independent powers, pluralistic ideas flourished.' At the 
present time, the growth of economic interests and the strength of 
economic associations have created conflicts of authority between 
them and the existing organs of government. The state does not 
immediately adapt its organization and its law to correspond with 
new conditions. At such a time the doctrine of the absolute and un- 
limited authority of the state seems to many especially dangerous 
and undesirable. Hence, pluralistic doctrines again appear. It is 
probable that as the conflicts are adjusted and the state gradually 
gives legal recognition to the new forces in social life, pluralism 
will disappear. 

For a considerable period after the adoption of the America 
constitution the theory of divided sovereignty was generally held. 
The relation of the states to the union had not yet been adjusted. 
It took a half century of political experience to develop a 'spirit 
of unity and a set of legal principles upon which a monistic theory 
of sovereignty for the American Union could rest. Similarly, inter- 
national lawyers deny the unity and absoluteness of sovereignty, 
because in the world of political relations with which they deal a 
single and supreme lawmaking authority does not exist. If states 

>Tho medieval influence on -BTiten such ns Gierke and riggis fa note- 
wotiiiy. William Morris also went liack to the Middle ages for bis rdcale of 
fellowship and of craftsmanship. 
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are sovereign, relations among them depend upon a moral sanction 
only. Treaties are mere promises which leave the will of the state 
unimpaired. If international law is viewed as law, the absolute 
sovereignty of the separate states disappears. Prom the point of 
view of the international jurist, a monistic sovereignty could exist 
- only in a world state. 

Monism is the point of view of a stable poUtieal system in which 
legal norms have been worked out to adjust conflicting jurisdictions 
and contradictory obligations. Pluralism is the point of view of a 
situation when new conditions find existing legal categories un- 
satisfactory, with no adequate and recognized procedure to adjudi- 
cate resultant conflicts. It represents the process of negotiation 
and adjustment by which new legal categories are created and 
opposing interests are coordinated. A historical study of the 
process by which juristic relations have developed has been an 
important factor in reviving the pluralistic theory of sovereigiity. 
Conditions, both internal and international in the world of today, 
are contributory factors, since they show states that have not yet 
readjusted their government and law to correspond with the actual 
sources of influence and power within them, and they show a world 
system based on anarchy rather than law. Monism is a conservative 
political theory; pluralism is a critical political theory. It is no 
accident that pluralism is closely associated with syndicalism, 
guild socialism, and internationalism.’ 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


RECENT PBOIiKTARUN POUTICAlj THOUGHT. 

1. National Socialism. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century, the proletarian 
movement has token various forms. In all of them the influence 
of Earl Mars, with his economic interpretation of history, his labor 
theory of value, and his belief in the inevitable downfall of capital- 
ism, was clearly marked. Mars outlined no scheme of social reor- 
ganization. He held that each revolution should produce its own 
laws and system. Accordingly, various schools of proletarian 
thought derived their inspiration from his writings, from which 
quotations, sometimes conflicting, could bis used to support different 
plans. 

■With the decline of the International Socialist movement,' 
the main development along collectivist lines took the form of na- 
tional socialist parties. This movement, active in the seventies 
and eighties, was most clearly marked in Germany and England, 
and was closely associated with the growing strength of labor 
organization. The extension of the suffrage to working men made 
• them feel that they were part of the state. They believed, therefore, 
that the state should take over the ownership of industry. At 
the same time they aimed to control the state through socialist po- 
litical parties. They also argued for further democratization of the 
state through universal suffrage, and for the abolition of class 
privileges and aristocratic survivals in government. 

With the adoption of this policy, the belief in violent revolution 
diminished. The necessity of slow and gradual change was recog- 
nized, and alliances for practical reform were made with liberal 
non-socialists. At first the belief was held that the national govern- 
ments should own and operate industry. Later it was realized that, 
to avoid bureaucracy, local governments should control certain 
aspects of economic life. As a result of the efforts of the socialist 
parties, or as concessions to their strength, the leading states 

»See above, Ch. xxni, Sec. 4. 
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adopted many principles of state ownership and reprulation. In 
addition, laws were passed to control monopolies, to avoid the 
waste of competition, to prevent the exhaustion of resources and 
the exploitation of labor, and to provide non-proiitable scnicas for 
general welfare. This involved an enormous increase in state ex- 
penditures, and a deliberate attempt at a partial equalisation of 
wealth through progressive income and inheritance taxes. 

In Germany the movement began with the formation of the 
General ‘Workingmen’s Association by Ferdinand Lnssallc (182.’)- 
1864) in 1863. Later it was joined by the Social Democratic AVork- 
ingmen’s Party, organized in South Germany by Bchcl and Lieb- 
knecht. While bitterly repressed at first by the government, the 
party grew rapidly, and many of its policies were adopted and put 
into effect by the state. The industrial development of Germany 
came late. Trade unions and the socialist party rose togciher and 
grew side by side, each strengthening the other. There was never 
the hostility between them that marked the movement in England, 
where trade unions were well established before modern soci.Mism 
appeared. In the German Empire socialists did not exert the influ- 
ence on government that their voting strength deserved, because 
failure to redistrict for seats in the Reichstag left the large cities, 
the chief strongholds of socialism, with less than their proportionate 
representation. The revolution of 1918 brought the socialists into 
power, and the constitution of the new republic contained many 
applications of their principles. The foremost theorist on German 
socialism is Sari Sautsky.* 

Although England was the first industrial country, the first 
socialist party arose there relatively late. The International of 
Marx was too foreign a movement to appeal to the British mind, 
and was regarded with suspicion because of its suppo.'cd connection 
with the Paris Commune. Besides, labor unions were already 
strong in England, and they opposed the new socialist movement. 
By 1880, however, the old Benthamite Liberalism had become 
bankrupt, and new ideals were needed for the artisans and laborers 
who had been granted the franchise in 1867 and 1885. 

A strong movement in favor of land nationalization was already 
under way, dating from the work of Thomas .Spence in 177.5. Pat- 
rick Dove- had urged that taxation be taken off labor and placed 


•yjic Ctosi Struj^Ic, trans. by W. E. Bnhn (IftO). 
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chiefly on land. Herbert Spencer argued against private property 
in land. Already J. S. Mill had laid emphasis upon unearned in- 
crement. A strong impetus to this tendency was given by the 
work of the American, Henry George* (1839-1897), with his argu- 
ments for a single tax on land. George believed that, by natural 
right, land was the common property of mankind. Accordingly, 
rent on land was unearned increment and should be socialized. He 
argued that land should be left in private hands, but that the state 
should take, by taxation, practically all the rent. With the pro- 
ceeds the state should expand its activities along lines of general 
welfare. A. R. Wallace ® advocated common ownership, with culti- 
vation by leaseholders, the land being let to the highest bidder. 
The English system of landholding, with its concentration in large 
estates, made land, rather than capital, the objective of social 
reformers. 

The influence of Marx was first felt in England in 1881 when 
H. M. Hyndman’ founded the Social Democratic Federation, of 
which William Morris was the most striking figure. The organiza- 
tion grew slowly, because of opposition from the organized work- 
ers and from the religious elements. By 1893, however, an under- 
standing with the labor unions was reached, and in that year the 
Independent Labor Party was organized. This party was frankly 
socialistic and attracted many trade unionists, a considerable 
number of the discontented Liberals, and a strong group of non- 
conformists, who brought to the movement the element of religious 
fervor. In 1899, following the decision in the famous Taff Vale 
Railway case, a further effort was made to unite the cooperative 
societies, the trade unions, and the socialist organizations, in order 
to gain representation in parliament. A Labor Representation 
Committee was formed in 1900. In 1906 the name of the organiza- 
tion was changed to the Labor Party. This group combined social- 
ist and non-socialist elements for political campaign purposes. 

An important step of the socialist movement in Great Britain 
was the organization of the Fabian Society in 1884. G. B. Shaw, 
Sidney Webb, Beatrice Potter (afterwards Mrs.-' Sidney Webb), 
and Mrs. Annie Besant were among the leaders. This association, 
many of whose members were Liberals, did not aim to become a 
political party, nor was it a proletarian movement. Its purpose 

^PTogrcsR and Vovcrty (1879). 
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was to cany on educational propaganda along socialist lines; and 
it published a remarkable series of Fabian Essays and Fabian 
Tracts.^ Its main source of inspiration was drawn from Mi~ 11 _ 
though the influence of Marx and Proudhon Was considerable. 
The Fabians renounced the revolutionary spirit and appealed to 
the intellectnal class rather than to the workers. Their object 
was to reconstruct society in accordance with the highest moral 
possibilities. They are, in fact, the intellectual successors of the 
utilitarian radicals, and they aim to express the desires of a great 
industrial democracy. Labor legislation, municipal socialism, and 
cooperative associations are illustrations of the practical socialism 
that they advocate. 

While Benthamism was concerned primarily with legal and 
constitutional reform, Fabianism is concerned primarily with 
social and economic reform. It desires a democratic state exercis- 
ing a large control over land and capital. The social control of 
socially created values is its cardinal principle. It also desires a 
decentralized state and lays emphasis on the importance of experts 
in government. It opposes violent agitation and urges gradual 
reform. It is strongly influenced by Spencer’s conception of the 
state as an organism, and by the general biological approach tc 
political theory. Largely through its influence, Liberalism in 
England has abandoned much of its former individualistic attitude, 
and now favors a considerable extension of state function for the 
promotion of general welfare.* 

During the later part of the nineteenth century, socialist politi- 
cal parties were formed in all the important European countries 
and in the United States. In Prance, Italy, and Russia, where 
small industries flourished, in contrast to the large scale organiza- 
tions of England, Germany, and the United States, collectivism 
made less headway, and the influence of Proudhon and Bakunin 
was more marked. Anarchism and syndicalism made a stronger 
appeal to their workers. Besides, the socialist movement in these 
countries was further split between those who were willing to work 
gradually through the existing government and those who advo- 
cated revolutionaiy movements. The former urged the conquest 
of political power by the masses and the use of political power 

‘The best statement of its point of ^^cw appears in Sidney and Beatrice 
Wobb, A ConsHttrtion for the Sooinhat C<mmanwca}lh of Great Brifoin (1920). 
Seo also G. B. Shaw, Tlte Fabian Soeiettf (Fabian Tract, No. 41). 

‘See J. A. Hobson, The Crisis of Liberalism (1909). 
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to achieve the social revolution step by step ; the latter believed in 
purely economic action, disdained politics, and aimed at the im- 
mediate accomplishment of socialism as a system. 

The democratic institutions and the cheap land of the United 
States made that country an attractive field for the communistic 
experiments of the utopian socialists. These movements -were es- 
sentially exotic and played little part in politics. Marxian social- 
ism appeared early in the United States, but was confined largely 
to German immigrants. The crisis of 1873 gave a stimulus to 
radical ideas, and in 1877 the Socialist Labor Party was organized. 
Single Tax, Populist, and Greenback movements also flourished. 
Socialism in America, as in Germany, was split by a quarrel with 
its anarchist wing. As in England, the American socialists tried 
to capture the labor organizations, and failed. As a result of this 
failure, the Socialist Labor Party practically disappeared.- The 
Social Democratic Party was organized, -under the leadership of 
E. V. Debs and V. L. Berger, in 1898. This group, while playing 
little part in national affairs, has exerted considerable influence in 
state and city politics. As in Europe, the party has its right and 
left -wings. The former, following the policy of Marx, seeks 
■friendly relations with the labor unions, and looks , to gradual 
political action. The latter, leaning toward syndicalism and the 
I. W. W., favors direct economic action and the general strike. 

2. Akabchisii. 

The theory of dnarchism, first suggested by God-zdn,^ and' 
developed later by Proudhon,* became an important political factor 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. It aimed to, fuse 
the ideals of liberalism and socialism, the two great currents of 
nineteenth century social reform. Prom the former it derived 
its dislike of -the state and its enthusiasm for individuEd initiative. 
Prom the latter, it derived its hatred of private property and its 
belief that the workers were being exploited. It took keen delight 
in pointing out the economic and administrative incapacity of the 
state, which it viewed as the arch-criminal and wished to destroy. 
It taught that liberty without socialism resulted in special privilege, 
and that socialism without liberty led to autocracy and slavery. 

The anarchistic doctrines took two main forms, individualistic 
and communistic. The former was mainly philosophical and 

'See above, Ch. xviii, Sec. 6. 

'See above, Ch. xxiii. Sec. 3.- 
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literary. It csalted the indiyidnal to an extreme height and placed 
property rights in his hands. He might join -with other individuals 
or not as he chose. The latter was more political and social. It 
would replace the state by voluntary associations, in which properly 
rights should be vested, and among which further voluntary unions 
might be made. 

Individualistic anarchism flourished chiefly in Germany. Its 
best known representative was Max Stirncr (1806-1856).* He 
accepted the extreme form of Hegelian philosophy and set up 
as an ideal the complete freedom of the human spirit. He believed 
that individuals were the only realities; family, state, and society 
were abstractions which interfered with perfect freedom. The 
only law for the individual was his personal interest. Each indi- 
vidual had the right to as complete a development as was within 
his power. The right to freedom justified the overthrow of author- 
ity; tlie right to property justified those who were able in taking 
it. Might became right. The ideas of Stimer reappeared in the 
writings of Nietzsche, which were notable for their emphasis on 
the superman. 

The theory of individualistic anarchism was also put forward 
in America by Josiah "Warren’ and by Benjamin Tucker.' Warren ' 
believed that “every man should be hia own government, his own 
law, his own church, a system within himself." Tucker held that 
individuals, by means of voluntary social contracts, might form 
associations and secede from them at pleasure. If such groups 
were formed, the members were under obligation to pay contribu- 
tions and to perform juiy service to settle disputes that might 
arise. Tucker acknowledged his indebtedness to Proudhon, Stimer, 
and Warren. He bitterly opposed Johann Most,* an exiled Ger- 
man, who brought to America the propaganda of revolutionary 
anarchism and urged violent methods. In general, the political 
theory of anarchism made little progress in America. 

The main line of anarchistic thought recognized the reality of 
social bonds, but believed in voluntary associations rather than in 
the state, with its compulsion and law. It took over the commun- 
istic idea of the socialists, but opposed their dependence upon 

'Ser Einsige vnd sein Eigenthum (1844). Stirnoi’s real namo was Kaapar 
Schmidt. 

^Equitable Commerce (1852). 

* Instead of a Soak (1893), . . 

^ Sco hia Science of EevoVutionary War, parte of which were repnated in 
tho Vcu> England Eegorier, XII, 894 3. 
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political action. It advocated revolution rather than gradual 
achievement through political parties. The leader in this move- 
ment was the Bussian, Michael Bakunin (1814-1876),^ whose in-, 
fluence was especially marked in soutliern Europe. He early came 
under the spell of Hegel; later he was influenced by Proudhon.- 
He favored a free federalism of individuals into -groups, and of 
groups into a federation of the world. PuU right of secession 
should be left to each individual. His ideas were adopted by an- 
other Bussian, Prince Kropotkin (1842-1919),= who spent much 
of his life in England. Kropotkin was a disciple of Darwin and 
believed that the biological principle of mutual aid would hold 
society together. He believed that law and government protect 
the privileged classes and urged a free association of free groups in 
place of the coercive state. He favored the abolition of private 
property and the assurance of a minimum income to -aU. In 
Prance, filisee Eeclus® and Jean Grave ^ reproduced -Kropotkin’s 
ideas, with some admixture of the ideas of Proudhon and Bakunin. 
A mingling of anarchism and Christian socialism appeared in the 
work of Count Leo Tolstoy.' He urged a return to the land and 
to the principles of primitive Christianity. He opposed the use 
of force, the payment of taxes, and compulsory military service. 
His ideal was informal coflperation, in place of an organized society. 

The communistic anarchists also laid emphasis on individual 
rights and on the full development of personality. But they op- 
posed the egoistic individualism of Stimer, and placed first the 
idea of humanity. Each should desire, not his own liberty, but 
liberty for all. Mutual good will and human equality were 
essential. They agreed with the individualistic anarchists, how- 
ever, in their hatred of authority, especially that of the state. 
They believed that government was always the agent of privilege 
and of corruption. Previous revolutions bad erred in replacing one 
form of government by another; the only true revolution would be 
that which would destroy all government. Property should be 
vested in free associations of workers. While Proudhon disap- 
proved of violence, his followers held that revolution was an 

“His works have been published in French in four volumes (1895, 1907, 
1908, 1909). 

’Paroles a’un RcvolU (1884); The State, its Fart in Bistorg (1898); 
Bemoirs of a Sevolutionist (1900) ; Mutual Aid (1904). 

‘ L’tlvolution, la Revolution, et I’ldial anarcJiigue (1898). 

’ La Societe future (1895). 

’yihat to Do (1887); The Kingdom of God is TVithin Tou (1894); ''Pa- 
triotism and Government,” in Essays and Letters (1903). 
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unavoidable necessity. They believed that the only way by which 
the despoiled could come into possession of tlieir own was through 
a bitter struggle. They believed that bloodshed and confiscation, 
though regrettable, were the only methods by which the present 
system could be overthrown. Many of the ideas of the anarchists 
reappeared in the theory of revolutionary syndicalism. 

3. StndicaiiIsli. 

Syndicalism grew up in Prance under the infiuence of a century 
of revolutionary conditions and of political disillusionment. It 
also attained strength in Italy where, as in Prance, small industries 
prevailed and industrial development was comparatively static. It 
resulted partly from the Prench system of trade-union organiza- 
tion, with its combination of local organizations into the Confed- 
eration Qinerale dii Travail; partly from a strong background of 
philosophic theory. 

As compared with conditions in England, labor unions in 
Prance were weak, loosely held together, and possessed of small 
economic resources. They could not look forward to a steady 
improvement in economic conditions tlirougb their existing 
strength, hence violent and revolutionary methods seemed neces- 
sary. Prench love of tlicory, the revolutionary tradition in Prance, 
the hostility between worldngman and intellectual, and the distrust 
of politicians were also important elements. Syndicalism adopted 
the economic doctrines of the socialists, the political theory that 
distrusted the state as a tool of capitalism, and the direct, non- 
political methods of the trade unions. It combined the ideas of 
Bergson, Marx, Kropotkin, and Nietzsche. 

SjTidicalism re.sts upon a pragmatic philosophy. It believes 
that organization and rational control prevent growth, and that 
free activity should be cncouriiged. Self-help alone can bring 
progress; intuition, sentiment, and passion are safer guides tlian 
reason. It represents an extreme form of the critical, anti-rational 
tendencies of tlie period. It reemphasizes the essentially pro- 
letarian character of social reform; the syndicat, an organization 
of producers managing its own affairs, is the basic unit of its 
system. At first the movement favored control in the hands of 
local unions; later it favored the formation of a general union. 
The goal of syndicalism is a society made up of federated and 
self-governing industries. 

Syndicalism lays new empharis on the philosophy of class 
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war. It places oliief confidence in the general strike, which is 
expected to nsher in the industrial revolution. Another weapon 
is sabotage,* the deliberate reduction of output, the production of 
poor work, or the destruction of machinery and material. Syn-' 
dicalism favors direct economic action, not political pressure. 
By means of a general strike the workers will be able to secure 
control of the major industries which they will thenceforth own 
and operate. 

The syndicalists believe that the state arose to protect the eco- 
nomic interests of the dominant groups, and that it supports privi- 
lege and class distinctions. It uses its armed force to put down 
strikes. It wages rvar to protect the economic interests of its 
capitalists. Hence, the syndicalists oppose military training, 
standing armies and navies, and war. The syndicalists hold that 
the state, in its internal functions, perpetuates injustice and per- 
mits the legal exploitation of the worker. They believe that the 
source of political authority is economic power, and that popular 
sovereignty is impossible unless the proletariat is in complete con- 
trol of the means of production. Like the anarchists, they oppose 
all forms of government, believe that control by law destroys indi- 
vidual initiative, and refuse active participation in politics. They 
believe that gradual disintegration of government is inevitable; 
and that, as class consciousness grows, a series of revolutions will 
culminate in the final general strike that -will destroy the state. 

While syndicalist theory is destructive, rather than constructive, - 
it gives some attention to the form of social organization that is 
desired. Local workers in a trade, organized into a syndicate, will 
control that trade ; but capital will be owned in common by all the 
syndicates, which are to be grouped into national federations along 
trade lines. The various syndicates in a community will be af- 
filiated through a local labor exchange, which wiU exercise judicial 
and police powers. A national congress will be composed of dele- 
gates from the local labor exchanges and the national trade federa- 
tions. During the intervals between its sessions an executive com- 
mittee, composed of one member from each local exchange and. 
from each national trade federation will serve as a general clearing . 
house. 

The characteristic feature of the proposed system is its extreme 
decentralization and the slight control which it is expected to exert. 
In its separation of powers it represents the pluralistic tendency 

*See'Bi. Ponget, Le labotoge (1910). 
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in modem -theory. In its relasation of control, it represents the 
movement 'toward anarchistic individ-ualism. In its nse of economic 
nnits as the basis of organization, it resembles the system of 
guild socialism and of the soviet. Its ideal is economic federalism 
and workers' control. 

"While the theory of syndicalism was first created by the work- 
ingmen who formed the General Confederation of Labor in 1895, 
it has been elaborated by a group of intellectuals who stand some- 
what outside the practical movement. Among the leading members 
of this school may he mentioned Georges Sorel,’ who writes from 
the point of view of ethics, and views the great revolution as a 
valuable “myth” rather than as an actual probability; Bdmund 
Berth,’ who approaches the topic from the economic side; Paul 
Louis,’ who gives chief attention to the political problems involved; 
and Hubert Lagardelle.’ 

In the United States the syndicalist movement took the form of 
Industrial unionism, organized by industries rather than by crafts, 
■md is represented by the Industrial "Workers of the World. It 
has given less attention to the creation of a theory and of an 
organization than was the case in France and Italy. It opposes 
the state, urges direct economic pressure, and looks forward to a 
loose federation of industrial groups. Its most conspicuous leader 
was W. H. Haywood.' Its chief supporters are drawn from the 
migratory workers and from recent immigrants. 

4. Guild Socialise. 

Guild socialism, which has its chief strength in Bngland, rep- 
resents a compromise between syndicalism and collectivism. It 
combines the state^iwnership concept of the collectivists and -the 
idea of producers’ control urged by the syndicalists. "While syn- 
dicalism is concerned with the interests of producers only, guild 
socialism is interested in the welfare of both producers and con- 
sumers. The workers, organized into occupational -unions or guilds, 
should control the -work of production; the consumers, represented 
by the state, should own the means of production. To this is 
added the pluralistic theory of sovereignty based upon function. 

'L’Avmir socialitte ges syndkats (1908); JBvsiOM da progrls (1911); 
Seflectians on Violence, trass, by T, E. Hutae (1912). 
noaveoux aspects da Socialisms (1908). 

'Le syndicalisms eontre I’ntat (1910). 

*£« Soctalisme ourricr (1911). 

• Tie General Strike (1911 1 . 
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Gtuld socially believe that industry, church, education, and other 
essential activities should each have its own organization and con- 
trol its own affairs; and that the state should interfere only as a 
last resort, or should stand on a par with other natural groups, 
with final authority to adjust disputes resting in a body that 
represents all essential interests. 

Like anarchism and syndicalism, guild socialism manifests a 
strong dislike of the state and a considerable degree of anti-intellec- 
tualism. It opposes state socialism, believing that state control of 
industry would result in a bureaucratic and undemocratic system. 
State socialism, it believes, would create a self-interested electorate 
partly controlled by and partly controlling a governing bureau- 
cracy. Hence it prefers to set up a federal system in which the 
state owns the means of production and looks after such matters 
as public conduct, international relations, and the promotion of 
art and higher education. Autonomous and cooperating occupa- 
tional groups will determine hours and conditions of labor, wages, 
and prices. An industrial organization will control industrial mat- 
ters, including technical education, and will have charge of the 
national income, paying to the state a certain sum to enable it to 
perform its duties. There will thus be established two democracies 
— one economic, one political. 

The state socialists believed that a socialist system could be 
evolved out of the trust. The guild socialists believe that it will 
develop out of reorganized and more powerful labor unions. They 
would include brain workers as well as hand workers, and would 
replace craft unions, based on similar work, by industrial unions 
that produce similar products. The shop-unit would become an im- 
portant basis of representation. From one point of view, guild 
socialism represents a reaction against the large-scale machine in- 
dustry of the present day, as well as against the state. It looks 
back to the medieval period, with its small, decentralized, handi- 
craft industry, which developed the personality of the workers 
and made possible pride in workmanship. 

The doctrines of guild socialism were anticipated by P. J. 
Buchez in the middle of the nineteenth century and were accepted 
in part by the English Christian socialists. In the later part of 
the century, they were worked out more systematically by the Ger- 
man and Austrian Catholic socialists, F. Hitze and von Ketteler, 
and in France by A. de Mun. From Europe the ideas were taken 
.to England by H. Belloc and C. Chesterton. The movement in 
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favor of national gnilda -was lanncbed in England abont 1905 ; the 
first systematic statement of its principles appearing in the writings 
of A; J. Penty * and A. R. Orage.* Its propaganda has been carried 
on chiefly through the Neio Ape. Its ablest supporters have been 
S. 6. Hobson® and G. D. H. Cole (1889—).® At flrst the argu- 
ments of the guild socialists were addressed to the intellectual 
classes. More recently their efforts have taken a more practical 
direction. The National Guilds League was organized in 1915, and 
considerable headway has been made in spreading its ideas among 
the trades unions. 

The guild socialists agree that control over production must 
be taken from the state and placed in the hands of economic 
groups. They also agree that the state, somewhat reorganized per- 
haps to correspond with natural regional divisions, must remain 
as one of the essential institutions, performing certain services. 
On the relation of the state to the industrial organizations, they 
differ. One group, led by S. G. Hobson, would recognize the ulti- 
mate sovereignty of the state over the guilds. They would allow 
the state to adjust conflicts among the producers’ crafts and to 
intervene in industrial affairs in exceptional cases when demanded 
by public interest. The state is, however, expected to use its power 
through “spiritual leadership” rather than through force. 

The larger group, led by G. D. H. Cole,® believe that the state, 
as the supreme territorial association, represents the interests of 
consumers; while a congress of national guilds, the supreme pro- 
fessional association, should represent the interests of producers. 
Between these a federal adjustment should be made, with disputes 
settled by a body representing both producers and consumers. 
They argue that the state should not possess industrial sovereignty, 
and that there can be no logical separation of governmental powers 
by departments, but only according to the function performed. 
In the later writings of this group there has been a tendency to 
shift emphasis from national to local adjustments between pro- 
ducers and consumers, to advocate the formation of associations 
other than the state to represent tije consumers, to favor the sep- 
arate representation of each interest or function within the state, 

‘T/ie Jlesioration of Ihe Guilds System (1906). 

“‘‘Politics for Craftsmen,*' in Contemporary SevieWj XCI, 782-794 (1907). 

•ilotfonal Guilds and the State (1920). 

'Self Government in Industry (1918); Lahor fti tlie Commonaedlth 
(1919) ; Social Theory (1920) ; Guild Socialism (1921). 

•Cole’s political theory is derived mainly from Maciver’s Community. 
Sec above, Ch. xxvni. Sec. 2. 
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and thus to replace the state by a federation of natural associations. 
This tendency looks toward the formation of a national commercial 
body, based on the representation of functional groups, and to the 
ultimate disappearance of any sovereign political organization. 
At the same time, in the increased authority assigned to the 
•coordinating body, there is a distinct return to a monistic theory 
of social organization. 

Supporters of guild socialism urge that it combines the pride 
in craftmanship and the enthusiastic democracy of William Morris, 
the warning against the dangers of the “servile state” of H. Belloc, 
the championship of the producer of the French syndicalists, the 
criticism of capitalism and the wage system of the Marxian social- 
ists, and the clear recognition of the value of industrial organiza- 
tion as best represented in American labor unionism. 

While the guild socialists, in their effort to destroy the monistic 
sovereignty of the state, have not been able to define clearly the 
respective fields of the various social groups or to make satisfac- 
tory provision for a superior coordinating authority to adjudicate 
conflicts among them, they have contributed ideas of value. At a 
time of ever-increasing governmental control of industry, they 
utter a warning against the danger of bureaucratic control, and 
suggest possible methods of self-government in industry. They 
also reexamine the mooted question of state sovereignty and pro- 
pose useful modifications in the basis of representation. Their 
interest in developing initiative and personality in the worker 
is also of fimdamental importance to a democracy. 

Guild socialism represents a strong belief in democratic individ- 
ualism. It aims at a sane compromise between autocracy and an- 
archy. It wishes to decentralize the powers of an omnipotent 
institution in order to save, the individual from institutional tyr- 
anny. In this process it welcomes the aid of the various associa- 
tions and communities that result from natural human interests. It 
attempts to devise a social machinery that -will adequately represent 
■the various activities of men in a complex modern society. Whether 
its plan would result in an anarchy of groups, or whether the great 
industrial guild would become a new form of all-powerful sovereign, 
as remote from popular control and as autocratic as the state which 
it would replace, are pertinent questions. The attempt to 
a^ign internatio.ual affairs to the state and the control of eco- 
nomic production to the guild seems impossible in a world where 
economic interests and intenmtional problems are so closely related. 
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5. Bol shuvjs m. 

One of the most striMngf movements in present day political 
thought is the rise of an agrarian proletarian theoiy. The survival 
of large land holdings and of serfdom in central and eastern Eu- 
rope led to a demand for land ownership on the part of the 
peasants. The Great War, which weakened the feudal aristocracy, 
and made the farmer, as the producer of food, more important, 
gave an opportunity to push this demand. The result has been 
the formation of peasant democracies and a redistribution of land 
ownership in-Rusaia, central Europe, and the Balkan states. This 
land has not been socialized, hut is held privately. While indus- 
trial workers tend to favor socialistic doctrines, agricultural work- 
ers are more inclined to the distribntivistic point of view. In 
marketing, however, they favor the cooperative plan. 

It was Russia, one of the most backward countries in industrial 
development, that first established a communistic regime. Defeat 
in war and the disorganization in government that followed enabled 
a compact and revolutionary urban group, who opposed evolution- 
ary socialism, to seize power and to establish a system based upon 
the theory of bolshevism,^ the extreme form of working class an- 
tagonism to the capitalist system. Bolshevist theorists derive their 
doctrines from the class-conflict idea of Marx, laying especial stress 
on his prediction that, as the struggle between the capitalist class 
and the working class developed, the latter would become the 
master of society and set up a “dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

Bolshevism agrees with syndicalism that the state is dominated 
by capitalists through their control of economic power and of the 
means of influencing public opinion; and that it is hopeless for the 
workers to gain control of the state by political action. It ad- 
vocates, instead, the seizure of the state by revolution, and the use 
of its power to crush capitalism. Compulsory labor is to be used 
to destroy the resistance of the bourgeoisie, and to break down all 
class distinction. The autocratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
is to create an ultimate industrial democracy. Bolshevism favors 
the rule of the working classes and the exclusion of the capitalist 
class from any share in government. The use of force is justified 
in securing control of the state and in checking every attempt to 

• The Bolshevists were the majority groop of Bossian sorialists, who favored 
a terroristic policy, in eontr.ast to the Menshivists, the minority group, who 
held a more moderate view. 
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restorfe a capitalist system. Accordingly, freedom of speech and 
of the press is not favored; education is to be controlled for the 
purpose of teaching bolshevist doctrines. 

In its economic policy, bolshevism favors -workers’ control in 
industry. At first, workshop committees controlled the manufac- 
turing plants in Russia as separate enterprises; later the owner- 
ship of industry was nationalized under a federal system of councils 
and committees. The attempt to nationalize land was not success- 
ful, although a considerable equalization of holdings was made, 
and periodical redistribution was pro-vided for. Individualism 
triumphed in agriculture; private ownership, tempered by com- 
munal cooperation, predominates. 

In its political theory, bolshevism adopted the functional basis 
of representation of the pluralists. Its ssrstem is based upon the 
Soviet, a representative body chosen upon an occupational basis. 
These are federated into a complicated hierarchy, which gives the 
industrial workers a decided advantage over the agricultural 
workers. The theory of bolshevism appears in the writings of N. 
Lenin,^ N. Bueharin,’ L. Trotzky,® and L. Kameneff.® 
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CHAPTER XXXr. 


GENEOAli TSaiDENCIES IN POLITICAIi THOUGHT. 

1. Tendencies in Fast DeveiiOfment. 

Political thought has drawn its material from many sources, 
and has been influenced by various contemporaneous issues and by 
various parallel lines of thought. At certain periods its affiliation 
with particular influences was especially marked. Among the 
Greeks the relation of politics to philosophy and ethics was most 
pronounced. In the Roman world law was the chief influence on 
political thought. With the rise of Christianity and the growth 
of church organization and influence, political theory became 
affiliated with theology. The relation of pope to emperor in a 
world state, then of the pope to the Mugs of the national states, 
were the chief issues. 

In the later part of the Middle Ages, the revived study of 
Roman law restored juristic ideas to politics, and an attempt was 
made by Machiavelli to separate political theory and theology. 
Meantime the controversy within the church between pope and 
council gave rise to doctrines of absolute monarchy, on the one 
hand, and of limited monarchy, representative government, natural 
rights, and social contract, on the other. These ideas, applied first 
in the conciliar controversy of the fifteenth century, reappeared in 
the political controversies between kings and peoples in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The Protestant Reformation renewed the connection between 
church and state and revived the theory of divine right. Its im- 
mediate effect was to strengthen the authority of the rulers. 
Against it 'appeared the theory of the sovereignty of law of the 
English jurists, and the doctrines of natural rights, social contract, 
and right of resistance of the Calvinists and the Jesuits. Protest- 
antism also gave a stimulus to individualism that aided the rise of 
democracy later. 

In early modem times, philosophy again assumed control over 
political thought, giving chief attention to the legal and theological 

48S 
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doctrines of natural law. Meantime, the growth of centralized 
national monarchies made possible the theoiy of internal sover- 
eignly of Bodiu; and the rise of international rdations, the de- 
velopment of commeroe, and the establishment of colonies led to 
the theory of external sovereignty and of international law of 
Grotius. Political theory finally abandoned its theological founda- 
tion. 

By the seventeenth eentuiy, the infinenee of history and of 
economic theory was added to the philosophical and legal elements 
in political thought. More attention was given to the actual facts 
of political life, past and present. Mercantilism added its support 
to strong monarchy and to a paternalistic policy. The natural 
sciences began to influence social theory, and efforts were made to 
apply their methods in the study of the state. Chief interest cen- 
tered in tho contest between monarchy and democracy. The theory 
of divine right received less acceptance; the theory of social 
contract, twisted by Hobbes to support absolutism, was developed 
by Locke to justify limited monarchy and the right of revolution, 
and by Rousseau to uphold pure democracy. 

The theory of popular sovereignty was accompanied by the 
theory of individualism. Men were to possess both political and 
civil liberty. The Physiocrats and the foUowers of Adam Smith 
advocated laissez-faire and free trade. The foUowers of Bentham, 
MiU, and Spencer desired a minimum of governmental interference. 
After -the French and American Revolutions, however, a con- 
servative reaction set in; and the economic evils of laissez-faire 
demanded an extension of state regulation. The Utilitarian theory 
could be used to support state intervention as weU as individualism. 
Meantime the idealist philosophy in Germany developed away from 
individualism toward a worship of the state and a justification of 
strong and paternalistic government 

The Industrial Revolution, with its separation of capitalists 
and laborers, revived earlier communistic doctrines ; and socialism, 
first in a utopian form, then in the scientific and political doc- 
trines of Marx, appeared. The rise of biological sciences and the 
theory of evolution exerted a strong influence on political thought, 
and the concept of the state as an organism was widely held. 
"While Spencer tried to combine the organic theory with individual- 
ism, the more logical application of the doctrine was in the direction 
of a strong state and a wide sphere of political authority. 

In jurisprudence the rationalistic, natural-law concepts of ihe 
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eighteenth century -were replaced by the formal, analytical doc- 
trines of Austin in Hngland, and by the metaphysical and historical 
doctrines of the German and French jurists. Strong efforts were 
made to divorce legal philosophy from political philosophy. In 
general, the historical and comparative method received wide appli- 
cation. In the second half of the nineteenth century the positive 
philosophy of Comte and the sociological viewpoint received much 
attention. Effortg. were made to unite the social sciences into a 
general social science, to apply more accurate methods of investiga- 
tion, and to give consideration to all the comples factors in social 
life. 

The influence of geographic and climatic conditions on politick 
development, first broadly stated by Bodin, has been given con- 
siderable attention, especially since the days of Montesquieu and 
Buckle. The science of anthropogeography was founded by Karl 
Ritter at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and developed 
further, after the promulgation of the Darwinian hypothesis, by 
Friedrich Ratzel,* (1844-1904). Since his time, considerable at- 
tention has been given to geographic boundaries, to the importance 
of strategic 'location, and. to the influence of geographic factors 
upon trade routes and colonial expansion. The political effects of 
climate and natural resources have also been pointed out.* 

In recent years the psychological approach to political science 
has opmied up an interesting field of study, pragmatism in phil- 
osophy has been applied in political theory, and the connection 
between political and economic doctrines has become especially 
close. Modified forms of socialistic theory and pluralistic doc- 
trines of sovereignty have come into prominence. A strong reaction 
against the all-powerful state is evident ; decentralization and new 
bases of representation are demanded; and the non-rational in- 
fluences in polities are being studied. In the theory of interna- 
tional relations, the conflicting doctrines of nationalism, imperial-- 
ism, and internationalism have had strong supporters. 

At present considerable attention is being given to systematically 

^ AnthropogeogTapliie (1909-13) ; Per Stoat onS oein Boden (1897) ; 
Politiscfie Gcograpitie (1903). . „ « 

’ G. J. DeGreef, La Structure gSnSrale des sociites, Pt. II (1907-8) ; E. 0. 
Semple, Influenees of Geographio Environment (1911) ; E. Huntington, CK- 
mote and CivUiaration (1915); World Power and Evolution (1019); H. J. 
MaclEindeT, Democratic Ideals and Eeality (1919) ; A. E. Cowan, Master 
Clues in World Uistory (1914) ; J. Eairgrieve, Geography and World Power 
(1915) ; E. J. Turner, The Frontier in American Bistory (1930) ; J. Bmnhee 
et C. Vallani, La gSographie de I’Mstoire (1931). 
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organized research work in politics, based largely upon comparative 
and statistical studies. Work of this kind is being done by legis- 
lative and municipal reference bureaus, and by commissions and 
administrative agencies, especially on such subjects as education, 
taxation, and administrative organization. The application of 
statistics in the fields of anthropology, psychology, and economics 
is also dealing with questions of political interest. The further 
development of this type of study opens a promising field of politi- 
cal thought. 

2. Tendencies in Peeent Thought. 

One of the most striking features of the political theory of the 
past quarter century is its genetic point of view, and its close 
connection with the social, economic, and psychological background 
of political phenomena. The ablest writers of all periods have ap- 
preciated, to some extent, the necessity of this attitude. Aristotle 
gave attention to the psychological and economic factors in poli- 
tics. hlachiavelli made a psychological study of leadership; Al- 
thusius laid emphasis on the gronp as the basis of social and 
political life; Harrington pointed out the importance of property 
and of mental ability in political activities. Montesquieu recog- 
nized that laws should correspond to social conditions. Hamilton 
contended that the facts of human nature, not musty parchments, 
were the 'raw material of politics. Calhoun analyzed the part 
played by property in determining party groupings, and contended 
that representative government should give recognition to funda- 
mental interest groups. 

In the nineteenth century, however, the influence of the lawyers 
predominated in political theory and practice. An abstract meta- 
physical and legalistic approach controlled political thought. The 
concepts of the Hegelian dialectic, the analytical jurisprudence of 
the Austinians, and the theory of the absolute sovereignty and legal 
personality of the state were prominent. The broader point of 
view of present day political thought was largely the result of an 
infusion of Darwinian biology, of functional psychology, and of the 
doctrines of a group of able sociologists.’^ The newer school of 

* Por good aurveys of the contribution of sociology to political theory, see 
Ludwig Stein, Vie soeiale Frege in ZiMe ier Pkilesephie (Now ed., 19S3); 
H. E. Barnes, Sociology end Foliiieal, Theory (1923). For n study of 
connection between social conditions and types of government, sec P. H. 
dings, The Eceyonsible State (1918), Por a atadj of the attempts to *3? 
late tho conditions of human advance, see A. J. Todd, Theories of 
Progress (1918). 
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jurists, as represented by Duguit, Krabbe; Pound, Freund, , and 
Goodnow, shows the influence of the modem tendencies. In con- 
trast to the legalistic political theory which viewed the state as a 
collective policeman, modern writers tend to the opinion that 
constructive social legislation is a valuable means of furthering 
social progress.’- 

As a reaction against the rationalism and the doctrinaire 
optimism of the past century, modem political thought shows a 
strong tendency toward anti-intellectualism. This is marked in 
radical movements, such as syndicalism, which distrust the intellec- 
tual class and believe that other forces will sufBce to achieve the 
_ state as it should be. It is also the point of view of conservatism, 
with its dislike of doctrines and theories, and its trust in sentiment 
and tradition. 

The attack oh the state and the attempt to restrict its activities 
is another phase of contemporary political theory. Prom one 
point of view this is a reaction against the enormous expansion of 
governmental functions and the creation of an extensive and bu- 
reaucratic administration during the second half of the nineteenth 
century. It represents also a dislike of the Hegelian exaltation of 
the state and of the Marxian theory of state socialism. Behind it 
lies a strong survival of the old doctrine of natural rights. 
It receives support also from the internationalists who oppose 
strongly the nationalistic, militaristic, and imperialistic doctrines 
of independent and externally sovereign states. The internation- 
alist would limit the state by creating machinery of world organiza- 
tion, which would assume control over many functions of interna- 
tional interest. The internal attack on the state takes many forms, 
all tending to belittle the state in comparison with other associa- 
tions. Historians, such as Gierke, Maitland and Figgis, find in 
the development of political institutaons and theories an argument 
against the absolute sovereignty of the state. Socialists, such as 
Cole, argue for social organization based upon function and for 
a pliffalistic conception of sovereignty. The psychologists, with 
their emphasis on the complexity of human desires and motives, 
also discredit the value of a single organization. Certain phases 
of legal theory, of economic theory, and of psychological theory 
agree in attacking the conception of state sovereignty, and argue 

•P. J. Goodnow, Social Seform and the Constitution (1911); E. Freund, 
Standards of American Legislation (1917); W. J. Brown, The Underlying 
Principles of Modem Legislation (1914). 
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for decentralization and for the rights of non-poKtieal groups 
within the state to an independent life of their 'own. 

Political theory, hy its very nature, demands gr^t compromises. 
The problem of who shall control the state and what the state shaU 
do are fundamental. Some adjustment between the extremes of 
democracy and of autocracy, and the extremes of individualism and 
of state jocialism seem desirable. On both these (questions modem 
theory shows opposite tendencies. Popular control in the state 
is demanded in such movements as the widening of the suffrage, 
the change from' heredity to election, the growing power of popu- 
larly-chosen, representative legislatures, and popular legislation by 
means of the initiative and -referendum. On the other hand, a 
demand for effidency and a professional governing class is seen in 
the increased use of experts in government, in the competitive ex- 
aminations for the civil service, in the tendency toward centralized 
responsibility in administration, and in such movements as the 
short haUot, the' city-manager, and the appointment of administra- 
tive boards and commissions. Democracy in ultimate control com- 
bined -with efficiency in administration seema to be the general line 
of compromise. The application of modem psychology to politics 
is, however, directing attention to the actual nature of democracy, 
of political parties, and of political leadership.' 

The theory, of state function also sho-ws divergent tendencies. 
Individualistic and socialistic movements are both powerful in 
present day thought. Iii some fields the authority of the state is 
being extended; in others it is being relaxed or remo-ved altogether. 
Anarchism and state socialism represent the opposite extremes. 
Between 'them are found all degrees' of compromise, combined -with 
wide differences of opinion as to how the state should be organized, 
and to what particular interests it should limit its attentioii. 
'Writers such as Giddings, 'Ward, Hobhouse, and Ludwig Stein 
look upon the state as the supreme social institution, emphasize 
the importance of its authority, and believe that it is the chief 
agency of social progress. On the other hand, Durkheim, the ad- . 
'ministrative syndicalists, and the guild socialists seek other agencies 
than the state to remedy the evils of social existence. An ad- 
justment of function between the state and the powerful groups 
-within it seems indicated. 

* For iUnstratiOBS of the anti-demooistiis tendency of modern psychological 
political thought, sCe 'W. McDongall, I» America Safe for Vemoeraey (1921) ; 
G. Lo Bon, Xhe Crowd (1907) ; 'W. Lippmnnn, FuhZtc Opinion (1922). 
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In the field of international theory similar contradictions are 
found. On the one hand is a strong tendency to emphasize national 
spirit and patriotism, to assimilate alien elements in the state, to 
fill out natural boundaries, and to extend an imperiaUstie sover- 
eignty over expanding economic interests in the lands of -weaker 
peoples. On the other hand is a recognition of the discrepancy 
between political boundary lines and the actual interests of man- 
kind, and a strong, demand for international organization and 
control. A compromise along federalistic lines seems the only 
solution. 

The fundamental problems of political thought are. essentially 
the same as those of two thousand years ago. The classification 
of polities into monarchies, aristocracies, and democracies, -with 
the added possibility of a mixed form, has been adopted throughout 
the entire period. The ancient -world believed in aristocracy,- the 
medieval and early modem period preferred monarchy; present 
day thought favors democracy. The breaking down of class dis- 
tinctions, the separation in theory of state and government, and 
the creation of the devices of representation and federation have 
been the chief contributions in the development of political thought 
along this Hne. Modem efforts to revise the basis of representation, 
to reorganize the territorial -units of the state, and to combine 
popular control -with expert administration may prove of epoch- 
making importance. 

The justification of political authority and the adjustment of 
sovereignty and liberty have also received the attention of thinkers 
of all periods. The Greeks believed that the city-state as a society 
was the natural and rational unit. In it alone could the individual 
reach full development and freedom. Its authority therefore was 
unlimited and unquestioned. Later, the Epicureans laid chief 
emphasis on the individual ; the Stoics, upon nature and her law, 
and upon the world rather than the city. Rome adopted the cos- 
mopolitan idea and the belief in natural law, and supplemented it 
by the doctrine of unlimited authority derived from the Roman 
people. Christianity and the Teutonic peoples revived individual- 
istic ideas ; at the same time they identified the law of nature with 
the wiU of God, and added powerful theocratic sanction to authority 
in both church and state. Rulens governed by divine right. Tow- 
ard the close of the Middle Ages the doctrine of natural law was 
revived and emphasis was laid on the natural freedom and equality 
of mankind. The theory of divine authority lost gi-ound ,- nature, 
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interpreted by reason, 'was made the source of government and 
authority. Natural rights thus furnished the basis for the 
eighteenth century theory of individualism, and a strong tendency 
toward anarchy resulted. The past century, abandoning the belief 
in natural law has attempted to find a new basis for control, and 
to find a middle ground between the authority of absolutism and 
the anarcliy of unlimited individual liberty. Beason, moral neces- 
sity, historical evolution, national unity, and the organic nature 
of society have all been set up as justifiable sources of a certain 
degree of restraint upon complete freedom. 

The complexity of modem social life makes the task of political 
theory particularly difficult. The rapidity with which conditions 
change gives rise to frequent discrepancies between political prac- 
tices and the ideas upon which political institutions are based.' 
But these facts make political theory more valuable, and more 
neccssarj', than ever before. If political theory were to attain 
absolute truth and square completely with the facts of political 
life, it would bc'dead. “It grows on the imcertainty of human 
ailairs; it grows on the inadequacy of its own successive attempts 
to explain thenL’’- 

‘Seo C. A. Board, "Political Science in the Crucible," in The Nem Se- 
puVUe. Nov. 7, 1917. 

*E. Barker, FolitiCttl Thought in England from Seriert Spencer to the 
Present Dag, 951. 
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hOlton, X, political theory of, 206- 
207, 208, 222, 295, 321, 353 
Mirabeau, 239, SOI, 804, 845 
Moh-Ti, 28 
Molyneaux, W., 227 
Monarchomaehs, 167-171 
Monarchy, in Hindu thought, 27; John 
of Salisbury on, 112; Aquinas on, 
114; Dante on, 119; in early mod- 
em states, 127; influenced by Bef- 
orxnation, 146-147; influenced by 
European expansion, 164-165; Bnl- 
larmin on, 174; Bodin on, 184, 185; 
Grotius on, 192; Bacon on, 19B; 
James I on, 199-201; 8elden on, 
202; Milton on, 206; Filmer on, 
209-210; Hobbes on, 219-221; Bos- 
suet on, 236, 237 ; Voltaire on, 251 ; 
Physiocrats on, 269 ; Paine on, 298 ; 
Hegel on, 319; Haller on, 336; in 
nineteenth century Europe, 3.57-358; 
Gorres on, 401; Zachnrin on, 403 
Monroe Doctrine, 12, 18, 332, 431 
Montesquieu, 121, 182, 194, 212, 227, 
239, influence of Vico on, 243 ; po- 
litical theory of, 251-2.56; 2.57, 272, 
275, 278, 279, 280, 284, 28-5, 286, 
295, 305, 306, 815, 330, 333, 361, 
389, 404, 461 

More, Sir T., 4, 1.58, 165, 187, political 
theory of, 197-198; 310, 375 
Morelly, 281, 375 
Morris, "W”., 379, 484 
Moat, J., 477 
Mulforrt, E., 426, 427 
Mnn, A. de, 482 
Man, T., 26.5 
Mysticism, 102 
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Napoleon, 293, '306, 317, 318, 326, 327, 
334j 366, influence on nationalism, 
424; 428 

Katioual assemblj, 294 
National guilds league, 483 
National socialism, 472-476 . 
National state, 8, 180, influence of 
Beformation on, 146-148 
Nationalism, in Hebrew thought, 29; 
133, 142, Melanchthon on, 152; in- 
fluence of European expansion on, 
164; 181; Fichte on, 316, 317-318; 
Hegel on, 318-320:* Bosnnquet on, 
323; influence of Napoleon on, 327; 
'Lieber on, 396, 418; Burgess on, 
397: Bluntschli on, 404; Schafflo on, 
410; growth of, 423426; theories 
of, 426-428; criticism of, 428; psy- 
chological theory on, 444 
Nation^isl theory of sovereignty, in 
the U. S., 418 

Natural aristocracy, Harrington on, 
208; J*. Adams and Hamilton on, 
331-832 

Natnral law, in Greece, 41; Aristotle 
on, 49 ; Stoics on, 57 ; 71, 72 ; Cicero 
on, 76, 76; in early church theory, 
87; in medieval theory, 106-107; 
Aquinas on, 113-114; in later medi- 
eval theory, 137; Molanehthon on, 
151-152; . in sixteenth century, 161; 
179; Bodin on, 182; Grotius on, 
192; Fortescue on, 196; Hooker on, 
197; Filmer on, 210; 216; Fafen- 
dorf on, 233 '334; in eighteenth cen- 
tury, 240; Vattel on, 241; Wolff on, 
241; Frederick the Great on, 242; 
Montesquieu on, 262-263, influence 
on Physiocrats, 268 ; Bla^stone on, 
287-288; in French Eevolution 
theory, 302; Paine on, 309; Ben- 
tham on, 343, 344; Lieber on, 305- 
366, 396; Maine on, 394; 496 
Natural rights, 72, 161, 202, Milton 
on, 206; Hobbes on, 219; Locke on, 
225; in eighteenth century, 240; 
Encyclopedists on, 251 ; Voltaire on, 
251; Boussenu on, 258; Physiocrats 
on, 267, 269; A. Smith on, 272; 
Mnbly on, 281; 284; Ferguson on, 
287; Blackstone on, 288; Priestley 
on, 290; American colonists on, 295, 
296, 297; Burke on, 307; idealists 
on, 314; de Bonald on, 334; Ben- 
tham on, 343, 344; Austin on, 348- 
349; Lieber on, 365-366, 372, 389; 
Savigny on, 393; 397; Spencer on, 
'406-407 

Nature, in Greek thought, 39 
Navigation Acts, 266, 271, 278, 292 
Necker, 293 


Nemours, B. de, 269 
Netherlands, revolt of, 61; contribn- 
. tion to freedom, 161-162 
Neutrality, Gentilis on, 189 
New Age, 483 

New Testament, political theory of, 87 
Newman, J. H., 337, 338 
Newport Declaration, 211 
Newton, I., 250 
Nicholas I, 104 
Nicholas of Cues, 134-135 
Niebuhr, 391 
Nietzsche, 381, 432, 477 
Nominalism, 120 
Non-sovereign state, 421 
North, D., 265, 271 
North Briton, 289 

0 ^Connell, 426 

Ockam, see William of Ockam 
Old Testament, political thought of, 
103; 106, 107, 108 
Olympic games, 58 
Oppenheimer, F., 434, 465 
Ora^e, A. B., 483 
Ordinances, 357 

Organic theory, of Plato, 44; of John 
of Salisbury, 112; of Burke, 306- 
307; of Hegel, 318-319; of Engli^ 
idealists, 322; of Lieber, 366, 396; 
of Bodbertus, 384; general nature 
of, 399-410; criticism of, 410-412; 
489 

Organism, state as 'an, 8; in medieval 
theory, 136; in modern theory, 399- 
412 

Oriental political thought, 23-26 
Origin of state,. 7-8, in Hindu thought, 
26-27; Plato on, 44-45; Aristotle on, 
50; Polybius on, 73; St. Augustine 
on, 90; ^neas Sylvius on, 13fi; 
Bodin on, 182-183 ; Grotius on, 101 ; 
Wolff on, 241; Bousseaa on, 257; 
Blackstone on, 288 
Otis, J., 209, 241, 296, 297, 298 
Owen, 376, 379 
Oxford Movement, 245 
Oxford University, 322, 337 

Paine, T., influence on American Eevo- 
luHon, 298; 305; influence on 

French Bevolution, 309, 341, 345, 
363, 424 
Palacky, 426 
Pan-Americanism, 427 
Pan-Gomianism, 426 
Pan-Slavism, 4S6 
Panopticon, 345 

Papacy, rise of, 83-86; decline of, 129* 
130 ; strengthened by Council of 
Trent, 171-172 
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PapjQ legates^ 143 
PaTlemenU, 278 

Parliament; in England; 195; political 
theory of, 201-204 
Fartionlarism, 421 
Party eystem, in England, 238*239 
Paternalism, in Oriental thought. 23- 
24 

Fatria potestas, 182 
Patriardial theory, of Pilmer, 209- 
210; of Maine, 394 
Patriarchal tribe, 22 
Patricians, 64, 65 
Fax Bomanat 77, 78 
Peace of Versailles, 425 
Peace of Westphalia, 144, 192, 229 
Pearson, K., 433 ' 

Peasants* War, 1S7 
Penn, W., 212, 285; on world organ- 
ization, 486 
Pennsylvania, 212 
Penty, A. J., 483 
Pepin, 85 
Pericles, 38, 39 
Ferioikoi, 37 
Persia, 28, 24 
Personal allegiance, 93 
Personality of Corporations, 489 
Peter Damian, 106 
Petition of Eight, 202, 299 
Petrine theory, 105 
Petty, Sir W., 265 
Fhalanges, 878 
Philip n, 160 

Physical environment, Bodin on, 184- 
185; Montesquieu on, 252-255; influ- 
ence on nationalism, 426-427 
Physiocrats, 249, 257, political theory 
of, 267-270; 272, 279, 280, 283-284, 
321,' 489 
Pietists, 242 
Pindar, 52 
Pirnej', in Greece, 59 
Pitt, W., 273, 274, 286 
Plato, 4, 68, contrasted with Aris- 
totle, 48-4J); political theorv of, 43- 
48; 89, 158, 216, 252, 310, 313, 374, 
378, 382, 399 
Plebeians, 64, 65 
Plessis-Mornay, P, du, 168 note 
Pluralistic sovereignty, medieval basis 
of, 137. 245, 324, 338, general na- 
ture of, 458-470 ; of syndicalism, 
479-480; of guild socialism, 481- 
484 

niXifi 36 

Political authority, basis of, 9-10 
Political institutiAns, relation to polit- 
ical thought, 4-7; Grech, 36-39; 
Poman, 64-67; feudal, 94-96; at 
close of Middle Ages, 126-130 


Political parties, Greeh, 38; Boling- 
broke on, 245-246; Bryce on, 396; 
Lowell and^Wilson on, 398; 445; 
Michels on, 452; Merriam on, 456 
Political research, 491 
Political terms, 17 

Political theory, see Political thought 
Political thought, origin of, 3-4; rela- 
tion to political institutions, 4-7; 
problems of, 7-11; conservative and 
critical, 12-14; sources of, 14-16; 
criticism of, 16-17; value of, 17-19; 
general tendencies in, 488-495 
Poh^ti^ucs, political theory of, 165- 
167; 175, 181, 200, 237 
Pollock, F., 395 

Polybius, political thought of, 72-74, 
194, 389 
Poor law, 341 
Pope, A., 244 

Pope, relation to emperor, 100-124 
Popular sovereignty, 9; in Boman 
thought, 68; in medieval thought, 
121, 123 ; Nicholas of Cues on, 134- 
135; in later medieval thought, 136- 
138; Suarez on, 176; development 
of, 178-179; Grotius on, 192; Puri- 
tans on, 202-204; Milton on, 206; 
Sydney on, 223; Bolingbroke on, 
246; Rousseau on, 258*259; Price 
on, 290; Priestley on, 290; Tucker 
on, 291; American colonists on, 296- 
297; French Revolntionists on, 302; 
Burke on, 308; Kant on, 315; J. 
Adams on, 331; 358; in nineteenth 
century France, 361; Jefferson on, 
363; Historical School on, 391; 400, 
414 

Population, Mercantilists on, 265; 

Malthus on, 275-276; Price on, 290 
Positive law, in Rome, 67 ; Aquinas on, 
113; Austin on, 348-349 
Positivism, of Utilitarians, 329; of 
Comte, 404-406 , 

Potter, B., 474 
Pound, B., 462 
Poynet, J., 169 
Praetor, 70 

Pragmatic Sanction, 280 
Pragmatism, in pluralistic theory, 462- 
4G3; in syndicalism, 479 
Precious metals, mercantilists on, 265 
Presbj’terians, 196, 202-203 
Price, R., political theory of, 290, 
301 

Priestley, J., political theory of, 290, 
342 

Primitive political thought, 21-23 
‘^Principles of 1789,** 305 
Prison reform, 284, 845 
Private law, Boman, 68 
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Private propert 7 , medieval theory on, 
116-117, Wyclif on, 132 j in later 
medieval theory, 137 ; of the church, 
147; Bodin on, 185; More on, 198; 
Locke on, 225, 227 ; Godwin on, 310; 
Green on, 323; American reaction- 
aries on, 330-331; J. S. Mi n on, 
352; Proudhon on, 380.-381; anar- 
ohism on, 476-479 
Frodicus^ 42 note 
Proletarian socialism, 379-383 
Propaganda, 445 

Proportional representation, 363, 368, 
465 

Protagoras, 42 note 
Protestant Beformatioa, 122, 124; 
causes of, 129; political theory of, 
146-158 ; 198, 201, 371, influence on 
nationaUsm, 424 

Proudhon, P. J., pofltical theory of, 
380-381; 384, 385, 464, 475, 476 
Provinces, Boman, 66 
Pseudo-Isadorean Decretals, 105 
Psychic organism, theory of, 401-402 
Psychological influence on political 
thought, 443-456 

Psychological method, of Hume, 246- 
247; of Perguson, 287; of Utili- 
tarians, 340; of Bentham, '342-343; 
of J. Mill, 346; of J. 8. MiU, 350- 
351; of Comte, 405; 490 
Psycho-pathology, 445 
Public law, Greek, 40 
Pufendorf, S., political theory of, 233- 
235, 240, 241, 256, 271, 287, 295, 
' 399 

Puritan Bevolution, political theory of, 
194-213 

Puritan theory, in America, 210-213 
Pym, J., 202 

Quakers, 158, 212 
Quesnay, P., 269, 271, 283 

Batson 236 

Banke, L. von, 393 

Bationalism, of Aquinas, 113; of Fu- 
fendorf, 233 

Batzenhofer, G., 434, 455, 465 
Beaction, political theory of, 328-338 
Beade, 0., 882 
Beclus, 381, 478 
Beform Bhl of 1832, 347, 379 
Beformation, see Protestant Beforma- 
tion 

Begalian rights, 266 
Beign of Terror, 341 
Heligion, in early political thought, 21; 
in Hindu thought, 26; in Chinese 
thought, 28; in Greece, 39; in He- 
brew thought, 29-30; in Boman 


thought, 69; in medieval thought, 
81-89; Montesquieu on, 255; Hoi- 
bach on, 282; Chaatellux on, 288; 
Holy Alliance on, 328 ; Beactionary 
thought on, 829; French Catholic 
thought on, 833-336; Saint-Simon 
on, 377, 378; influence on national- 
ism, 424; Kidd on, 408 
Beligioua toleration, in Netherlands, 
162; of the FolitiqueSf 165-166; 
Bodin on, 181 ; 203 ; Milton on, 206; 
Williams on, 211; Spinoza on, 231; 
Montesquieu on, 255 
Benan, E., 426, 427 
Bepreaentation, theories of, 10-11; of 
early Teutons, 92; William of 
Ockam on, 123 ; modern beginnings 
of, 127 ; American colomsts on, 295- 
296; 867; pluralists on, 464-466 
Bepublic, 867 

^storation, political theory of, 222- 
_224 

Bevolution, in Hindu thought, 27; in 
Chinese thought, 28; Aristotle on, 
54; in Boman thought, 68; Luther- 
on, 150 ; Vindieice Contra Tyrannoa 
on, 168-169; Hotman on, 168; Al- 
thnsius on, 170; Grotins on, 192; 
Hobbes on, 220; Locke on, 226; 
Voltaire on, 251; Holbach on, 283; 
Price on, 200; Tucker on, 291; 
American colonists on, 297; Kant 
on, 315; Humboldt on, 321; Ben- 
tham on, 343; in nineteenth cen- 
tury, 356-357; Jefferson on, 363; 
Utopian Bocialists on, 376; Prou- 
dhon on, 381; Marx on, 385-386; 
syndicalists on, 480 
Bevolution of 1688, 92,-222, 239, 244, 
262 

Bhodes, 0., 430 
Bbodian Sea Law, 59 
Bicardo, D., 342, 385 
Bicheliou, 162, 229, 236 
Bitcbie, D. G., 408 
Bitter, K., 490 
Bivers, W. H. B., 449 
Biviere, M. de la, 269, 279, 284 
Bodbertus, J. K., 375, 384 
Bohrbach, P., 433 

Boman law, 68-72, revived study of, 
108-109; 110, 135-138, 143, 178, 183, 
194, 195, 391-392, 488 
Boman political institutions, 64-67 
Boman political thought, 67-79 
Borne, contrasted with England, 194 
Bomilly, 343 
Boscher, W,, 393 
Boss, E. A., 454 
Bosaaeus, 167 note 
Bota Club, 209 
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Botation in ofBce, Hairioeton ob, SOS; 
365 

Rousseau, J. J., 13, 26, 216, 217, 224, 
227, 232, 283, 239, 248, political 
theory of, 256>262; contrasted with 
Hobbes and Locke, 261; 264, 268, 

279, 281, 282, 283, 284, 286, 289, 

290, 295, 302, 305, 308, 313, 314, 

315, 316, 321, 322, 359, 866, 880, 

391, 392, 395, 399; on world organ* 
isation, 436-437 ; 489 
Royal theory, in fourteenth eentizzy. 
115, 118 

Aoyer-Collard, 359 
Bump Parliament, 205 
Buskin, J., 383 
Ifye House Plot, 222 

Sabotage, 480 
St. Paul, 87, 108 
St. Peter, 63 

St. Pierre, Abbd de, 250; on world 
organization, 436 

Saint-Simon, H. de, political theory 
of, 377-378; 384, 389, 404, 405 
SalmasiuB, 206 

Savieny, F. K. von, 808, 328, 389, 
political theory of, 392-393; 426 
Savile, G., political theory of, 223-224 
Savonarola, 140 

SohHfOe, A., 328, 404, 409-410, 411 
Schelling, F. W. J., 400-401 
Schmithenner, F. J., 401 
Scholasticism, 97, 102, 172 
Schurz, C.f 431 
Sea power, 429 

Secession, Tucker on, 417; Calhoun on, 
417-418. 

Secret, hall^, Harrington on, 208; 
J. S: Mill bn, 353 

Secular supremacy, theories of, 108- 
110 - 

Seeley, J. B., 395, 430 
Self-determination of nations, 18, 427 
^Iden, J., 202, 230 
Senate, Boman, 64, 65, 66 
Senate, of the IT. S., 331 
^nate of Fire Hundred, in Athens, 38 
S^aration of powers, 9, 18, Aristotle 
on, 52; Locke on, 226; Bolingbroke 
on, 246; Montesqnieu on, *254-255; 
286; Holbach on, 283; Blackstone 
on, 288; Paine on, 298; in American 
goremment, 300; Oondowet on, 304; 
in French constitutions, 306-306; 
Burke on, 307; Eant on, 315; Hegel 
on, 319; 329, 330-331: 357, 358, 
Tocqueville on, 360-361; Constant 
on, 360; 368, ^eneh criticism of, 
461; syndicalists on, 480-481 
Serra, 265 


Servins, 166 
Seven Years* War, 293 
Seysdl, C.' de, 168 
Shafteebuiy, 239, 242 
Shaw, G. R, 474 
Sidgwick, H., 373, 396 
Si6y5s, Abb4, 20^ political theory of, 
303, 304, 305, 306 
Sighele, B., 452 

Single tax, physiocrats on, 268, 280: 
George on, 474 

Sismondi, J. de, political theory of, 
375-376, 384 

Size of Btote, 8, Montesquieu on, 254 ; 
Federalist on, 830 

Slavery, origin of, 22; Aristotle on, 
50; in Greec^ 58; early church 
theory on, 87 ; St. Augustiiie on, 89 ; 
Suarez on, 175 ; Montesquieu on, 
254; in early America, 300: 365, 
374, 405, 416 

Smith, A., 248, 265, 267, political 
theory of, 270-275; 290, 344, 352, 

Smith, 378 
Smith, Sir T., 218 
dmithianim, 273 
Social Catholicis&i, 381-382 
Social contract, 8; Sophia on, 42; 
Epicureans on, 57; Bu^anan on, 
169-170; Vindicute on. 169; Althu- 
.sius on, 170-171; Mariana on, 173; 
Grotius on, 191; Hooker on, 197; 
Congregationalism on, 212; evolu- 
tion of, 216-217; Hobbes on, 218- 
221; Sydney on, 223; Locke on, 
225; Spinoza on, 231, 232; Fufen- 
dorf on, 234; *Hume on, 246-247; 
^nsseau on, 257-258; German and 
American thought on, 261-262; Hol- 
bach on, 282; Black^one on, 288; 
American colonists on, 295-297 ; 
French revolutionists on, 302; SilySs 
on, 303; Paino on, 309; j&int on, 
315; Fichte on, 316-317; Humboldt 
on, 320; Bentham on, 343; Wil- 
loughby on, 366; Lieber on, 363- 
366; Maine on, 394; Burgess on, 
397; Comte on, 405; Calhoun on, 
417 

Social Democratic Federation, 474 
Social Democratic par^, 384, 476 
Social environment, 3-4 
Social jurisprudence, 491-492 
Soual mind, 448449; Dnrkheim bn, 
451; Leon on, 452; Ward on, 
453 

Soci^ism, 11, in Hebrew thought^ 30; 
during Reforination, l'"6-loS; 
ence of ^Ithus on, 276; J. S. MiU 
on, 352; Utopian, 374-379; early 
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pToletaiian, 379 383; eailj scientific, 
383-386; national, 473-^76 
Socialist Iialior Party, 476 
Sociology, influence on political 
thought, 404-410, 491 
Socrates, 43, 44 

Solemn League and Covenant, 203 
Solidarism, 460 
Solon, 38, 41, 281, 285 
Sombart, W., 432 
Sophists, 42-43 
Sorel, G., 481 
South Sea Bubble, 244 
Sovereignty, theories of, 9; in Hindu 
fought, 27; Aristotle on, S3, 55; 
in Greek thought, 61; in Boman 
thought, 68; Cicero on, 75; in feu- 
dalism, 95; Bartoluson, 109; Mar- 
siglio on, 121; William of Ockam 
on, 122; in later medieval theory, 
136-138; Althusius on, 170; rise of 
modem theory of, 178-181; Bodin 
on, 183-184; Grottos on, 190-192; 
Filmeron, 209-210; Hobbes on, 218- 
221; Locke on, 225; Spinoza on, 
231, 232; Pufendorf on, 234; Mon- 
tesquieu on, 252; Bonsseau on, 260; 
Blackstone on, 288; Kant on, 315; 
Hegel on, 318-319; Green on, 322- 
323; Bonald on, 334; Haller on, 
335; of the church, 336-338; Austin 
on, 848-350; of reason, 358-360; 
French dootrinaires on, 358-360; 
Esmeto on, 361 ; Willoughby on, 366 ; 
Savigny on, 392-393; Maine on, 
395; Calhoun on, 396, 417-418; Bur- 
gess on, 397; Wilson and Lowell on, 
398 ; in federal state, 414-415 ; early 
American theory of, 415-416; 
Tocqueville on, 416 ; Lieber on, 418 ; 
Kdmpeten3-Kompeterui theory of, 
420; Meyer, Haenel, Laband and 
Sqydel on, 420; not essential to' 
statehood, 420-422 ; international 
lawyers on, 421-422; nationalism 
and, 423; Biddings on, 454; Boss 
on, 454; pluralistic theory of, 458- 
470; Dugnit on, 460-461; Laski on, 
462-463; in international law, 466, 
469-470; monistic theory of, 467; 
attack on, 492-493 ; and liberty, 494- 
495 

Soviet, 465, 481, 486 
Sparta, 36, 37; influence on Plato, 
47 

Spence, T., 473 

Spencer, H., 221, 321, 328, 350, 373, 
386, 404, political theory of, 406- 
408; 410, 411, 447, 453, 474, 475, 
489 

Spengler, O., 433 


Spinoza, E., 221, political theory of, 
231-233 

State, in Hindu thought, 26-27; to 
Greek thought, 39-40; monistic 
theory of, 466467; pluralistic 
theory of, 467-470; attack on, 492- 
493 ’ 

State and government, Aristotle on, 
52; Bousseau on, 259; Blackstone 
on, 288; Paine on, 309; Burgess on, 
397; 418419 

State of nature, ,fflneas Sylvius on, 
135; Portescue on, 196; Hooker on, 
197; evolution of idea, 215-216; 
Hobbes on, 219; Locke on, 225; 
Pufendorf on, 234; Bousseau on, 
257 

State’s rights, in H. S., 416-418; in 
Germany, 420 

State socialism, influence of English 
idealists on, 323-324; political 
theory of, 383-386, 493 
Stahl, F. J., 336, 423, 427- 
Stamp Act, 292, 293 
Stamp Act Congress, 296 
Stein, L. von, 386, 493 
Steiner, B., 463 ' 

Steinhal, 444 
Steinmetz, S. E., 434 
Stephen, L., 16, 408 
Stimer, M., 381, 477, 478 
Stoics, 56-57, 67, 71, 72, 74, 75, 87 
'Story, J., 418 

Suarez, F., 175, 188, 191, 192 
Sunrna poUstas, 27 
Summer, W. G., 374, 431, 433, 453- 
454 

Supreme Court, 331, 396, 397, 415, 419 
Sydney, A., 209, -political theory of, 
222-223, 224, 295, 353, 363 
Sylvester II, 106 

Syndicalism, 451, 460, 462, 464, 470, 
476, theory of, 479-481 
Syniieat, 479 
Szechenyi, 426 

Taboo, 21 

TafE 'V'ale Bailway case, 474 
Taine, H. A., 336, 372 
Tarde, G., 449, political theory of, 
450-451 

Taylor, J., 363 

Taxation, Suarez on, 176; American 
colonists on, 295-296; as canse of 
French Bevolution, 302 
Territorial sovereignty, 143 
Teutonic political theory, 91-94 
Theocracy, in Hebrew thoughtj 29-30 ; 
in early Greece, 40; of Calvin, 155; 
of Puritans in America, 211-212 
Third estate,, rise of, 128-129 
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Thirty Tcarg’ War, 229 
Thomaaina, C., 235, political thought 
of, 240-241 

Thompson, W., 370, 385 
Thorndike, L., cited, 90 note 
Thucydides, 39 note, 52 
Tocqucville, A. dc, political theory of, 
360-301; 307, 372, 410 ; 419 
Tolstoi, L., 381, 478 
Torahs, 30 ' 

Totem groups, 21 
Tract nrianism, 337 

Treitschke, H. von, political theory of, 
432-433 

Trotter, W., 448 
Trotaky, L,, 486 
Tucker, B., 477 
Tucker, II. St. <3., 303, 417 
Tucker, J„ 272, 274, 290-291 
Turgot, J., 209, 270, 271, 279, 293, 
301 

Twelve Tables, 69 - 
Tyrannicide, John of Salisbury on, 
112; Aquinas-on, 114; 167, Mariana 
on, 173 

Tyrants, Greek, 30 

Utilitarianism, of Gerson, 134; of 
ITohhcs, 219; of Pnfendorf, 234; of 
ITelvetius, 282; of Holbach, 382- 
283; of Beccaria, 284-2S5; of Black- 
stone, 287 ; political theory of, 340- 
354, 406, 429, 443 

Utopian theory, 4-5; of Fiato, 44-45; 
of More and Bacon, 197-198; of 
Harrington, 207-209; of Campa- 
nella, 170-177; of the French so- 
cialists, 374-379; modern, 379 

Vacearo, M. A., 403 ■ 

Vauhnn, 236, 2GS 
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History of Political Thought in Germany from 
1789 to 1815 
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This brok aims at providing a comprehensive study of the development 
of political thought during the most decisive years of German history, 
when Germany was in the process of transfor^g itself &om the disin- 
tegrated Holy Roman Empire into a modem nation state. It should help 
the reader to understand the body of thought in the Germany of to-day, 
since many of the ideas which prevail at present can be traced back to 
this period. 

Particular stress is laid upon the close connectiati between philo- 
sophical and political thought and their relation to economic develop- 
ments. The political philosophies of Kant and Fichte are treated in 
detail. A considerable part of the book is devoted to an analysis of the 
political ideas of the Romantic Movement and its importance for the 
growth of nationalism is discussed. 

The French War Machine ■ 

by Shelby Ctillom Davis 

Dotg> goo js. 6d. 

We hear a great deal about Germany’s rearmament but very little about 
that of Prance. Yet it is on the French armyt hat the weight of the next 
war will most probably fall, and on its efficiency will depend the fate of 
Europe. France's military policy has gone through many phases since 
the Treaty of Versailles to meet the changing phases of a complicated 
political situation. In this book Mr. Davis seeks to explain the military 
development, phase by phase, as French statesmen sought to keep pace 
with the political development. He examines closely France's man- 
power problem, the efforts to solve it by increasing the birth-mte, by 
altering the length of service, and by calling upon the resources of the 
colonies. He describes the army as it is to-day, its composition, training, 
and morale, and the tasks which in the opinion of its chiefs it may be 
called upon to face. It is a book for the dunking man, for France’s defence 
problem is not nearly so dissimilar to our o'm as tnight at first sight 
appear. The story of her long effort at solution not only makes ffiscinating 
reading, but holds lessons that it may be perilous to ignore. 

Central Europe and the Western World 

fy Gerhard Schacher 
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"Dr. Schacher has written a very detailed and able analysis of the 
economic and political situation of Central Europe and the States of the 
Little Entente ... his book is a useftd ’ signpost to the European 
economic background.’’— Aleror Chronicle 



The Struggle for the Pacific 

by Dr. Gregor Bienstock 
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The struggle for the Pacific no longer means hypothetical warfare 
between the United States and Japan for an equally hypothetical maritime 
supremacy, but an actual conflict between Japan and Russia carried on 
at present by economic and political means, and in the future — possibly 
the near future — by actual war. In this book Mr. Bienstock describes 
the series of historical interventions that have led to a conflict of im- 
perialisms in Eastern Asia and the dramatic changes which not only 
modernized Japan but are even now transforming with bewildering 
rapidity the whole complex of nations and races from the Urals to 
Behring Straits. Finally he sums up the issues confronting Eastern Asia 
at the moment smd examines the whole possibilities of a war for con- 
tinental supremacy between Japan and Russia. Mr. Bienstock for this 
investigation — one of the greatest importance to politicians and statesmen 
to-day — has drawn on many sources, Russian, Japanese, etc., which are 
practically inaccessible to investigators here, and from them has derived 
many details of immediate interest whiifo will surprise even those 
familiar with Far Eastern politics. With the shadow of war coming ever 
nearer this is a book not merely for the student but for the man in the 
street. He will find in it a record of possibilities of absorbing interest. 
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fy Charles Roden Buxton 
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This book faces the problem of the “dissatisfied” Fowersj it recognizes 
the dangers of war, but it suggests a clear alternative. The League is not 
dead, it contends j it has only failed because it has attempted to do the 
impossible, namely to preserve and guarantee a status quo which is unjust. 

Until this is change^ no system of treaties and pacts, however perfect, 
will work. It is not denied that to make the necessary concessions will 
require a great effort of comprehension and sympathy. But it can be done, 
and a programme is put forward which, while idealistic in its ultimate 
aims, confines itself within the limits of what is strictly practicable. 
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by Robert Machray 
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Incorporates much of the material of the author’s previous book Poland 
— 1914-1931, but adds a new and important narrative, carrying the 
history of Poland well into 1936. The book is chiefly a study of the 
life-work of Marshal Pilsudski. 
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